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THE OUTLOOK. 


EATH has removed within a very few months 
three great generals of the Civil War—Grant, 
McClellan, and Hancock—and three prominent Demo- 
ratic candidates for the Presidency—McClellan, Han- 
cock, and Seymour. General Hancock, whose biog- 
raphy we give in brief on another page, was rather a 
great soldier thana greatcaptain. Perhaps we should 
rather say he was proved to be a great soldier, and 
whether he was a great captain or no was not proved. 
That he had a quick eye to discern the points of a 
battle, and knew when and where to strike, and that 
power of personality which is a first qualification for 
command of men in peace or war, he proved at 
"Gettysburg; but whether he had the organizing 
capacity of McClellan, the originality of convep- 
tion of Sherman, the steadiness and patience of 
Thomas, was not proved ; and his biographer cannot 
tell whether it was his good or ill fortune never to 
have had the opportunity to demonstrate his capacity 
as the planner and executor of a great campaign. 
His political career was brief without being brilliant ; 
and the only political utterance which will be remem- 
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bered in connection with his name is the unfortunate 
one about protection which probably caused his 
defeat. He was a thoroughly true man, and a brave 
soldier, and pre-eminently and always a true gentle- 
man. Governor Seymour, except for his Presidential 
candidacy in 1868, would have had no reputation 
except that conferred upon him by his State. He 
was neyer ambitious of political honors, and his 
reluctance to accept the Presidential nomination in 
1868 was characteristic of the man, who was best 
loved and most honored where hoe was most intimately 
known. He was a man of ideas rather than of 
action, and whatever he lacked in vigor of adminis- 
tration was due, not to political timidity, but to the 
possession of a character all whose tastes and inclina- 
tions were averse to public life in war times. He 
never sought office, and often refused it ; and has the 
honor of having lived through a corrupt period of his 
nation’s history, and of having received the highest 
honors his party could confer upon him, without ever 
being under suspicion of corruption or even of self- 
seeking. 





Senator Allison has introduced a bill into the Sen- 
ate which provides that any one may present silver 
dollars in sums of fifty or over at the Sub-treasury in 
the city of New York and receive gold therefor. The 
object of this is to make the silver dollar of full 
par value with gold ; and if the United States can set- 
tle this money question regardless of other countries, 
it would doubtless have this effect. Whether the 
result would not be to draw the silver dollars out of 
the Treasury, get gold in exchange, and send the 
gold abroad, is a question for financial experts to 
settle. Wecan scarcely see how it could have any 
other result. A curious compromise bill has been 
proposed in the Committee of the House, which, 
according to the report of the New York 
‘Herald ” correspondent, is quite likely to get a 
strong support. It repeals the present coinage law, 
provides for retaining a specific sum of $20,000,- 
000 of silver in the United States Treasury, and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury, whenever pay- 
ments from the Treasury shall reduce it below that 
amount, to buy in market at market rates silver 
enough to bring up the fund to the sum of $20,000,- 
000. The object of the bill, as explained by its pro- 
poser, is to leave the people to determine how much 
silver they want, to give them all they call for, and 
to coin no more. Why is not that a sound principle? 
And why is not the measure a wise one to carry it 
into effect ? 





Senator Sherman has contributed something 
toward the settlement of a constitutional question 
of some importance by his speech the lust week on 
the right of the Senate to call for information on 
which the President has acted in making re- 
movals or suspensions from office during the recess of 
the Senate. He holds that the Senate has no right 
to catechise the President and ask why he performed 
any executive act ; he concedes that any information 
before the President and not on record on the files of 
the Department he has a right to regard as confidential 
if he will; but he maintains that all matters of 
record in the Departments are properly subject to 
the legislative as well as to the executive departments, 
and that the Senate, as a co-ordinate branch of 
the government, has a right to call at any time for 
such papers for its own information. It is well for the 
reader not to confound two questions which the daily 
papers have somewhat confused, and which are quite 
distinct. The President, we judge—for it must be re- 
membered that he has as yet made no official utter- 
ances on the subject—holds that by the Constitution 
the absolute power of removal is vested in him, that 
he is not under obligation to give to the Senate the 
reasons for his action, or even the information on 
which he acted ; while the power of appointment is 
shared between the two, and he is under obligation 
and is quite ready to give full information to the 





Senate as to all matters which throw light upon his 
appointments. This is a constitutional question, 
one not settled, and one on which much can be said 
on both sides. The other question is whether it is 
not in the public interest that all discussions respect- 
ing appointments and removals should be made in 
public session ; and it is intimated that the President 
will give the Senators all the information on which 
he acted in making removals, provided they will 
discuss them in open session and not behind closed 
doors. This is a question of public policy, which it 
devolves upon the Senate alone to determine. We 
confess that we see very little reason for maintain- 
ing the tradition of secret session except in extraor- 
dinary cases. There is a strong pressure from the 
public press in favor of discussing nominations in 
open session ; and it is clear that the newspapers are 
beginning to have an effect on the Senate, in which we 
judge a sentiment in favor of publicity is gaining 
ground. 





The anti-Chinese agitation has produced its natural 
result in an anti-Chinese riot of serious proportions at 
Olympia and Seattle, Washington Territory. A mob, 
which was sufficiently well organized to act ina very 
regular and systematic manner, notified the Chinese 
in both places that they must leave, secured passage 
for them on a steamer bound for San Francisco, and 
started to put them on board. It is quite evident, 
from the promptness with which the civil and military 
authorities acted, that not quite ‘‘ all the best citizens” 
in the place approved of this summary method of 
ejectment. The law quickly got the upper hand ; the 
ringleaders were arrest2d, but were discharged on 
bail as fast as they could be brought before the local 
magistrates. The Chinamen were brought from their 
imprisonment on the steamer before a United States 
judge, examined one by one, and given their choice to 
goortostay. A large majority, and more than the 
outgoing steamer could safely carry, chose to go, 
rather than run the risk of remaining. Fully a 
hundred, it is said, who wished to go, and whose 
passage had been paid for by the well-organized mob, 
were left behind. It is easier to arouse passions than 
to control them ; and as the Chinese who remained 
were being escorted from the dock back to Chinatown, 
an onset was made on the militia by the mob, which 
was not repulsed until a volley was fired and some 
dead and wounded were left on the street. A procla- 
mation of martial law has been issued by the Govern- 
or, and another by the President ; and it is safe to 
conclude that by this time the ‘* best citizens” have 
concluded that they must find some other and less 
objectionable way of enforcing the edict that the 
‘** Chinese must go.” 





It is equally clear, however, that the action of the 
citizens in Washington Territory cannot be confounded 
with the lawless impulses of anordinary mob. The 
movement for the exportation of the Chinese is 
thoroughly organized, is reported to be under the 
direction of the Knights of Labor, and is generally 
being executed in as quiet and orderly a manner as is 
possible in so lawless a proceeding. In Portland, 
Oregon, arrangements have been made to ship three 
thousand Chinamen to San Francisco, where they cer- 
tainly will not be welcome. We judge the fact to be 
that the great corporations, acting on the motive that 
labor is a commodity to be hired in the cheapest 
market, have imported the Chinese labor because it is 
cheap ; that the community is hostile to the importa- 
tion, but powerless to prevent it by legal measures ; 
that the workingmen thrown out of employment by 
the importation have taken this means to bring back 
wages to a normal level by turning the cheap labor 
out of the market ; and that the substantially unani- 
mous local sentiment sympathizes with the end they 
have in view, and therefore winks at th» illegal 
measures by which itis pursued. Butthey certainly 
are not only illegal, but measures which tend toward 
barbarism and anarchy. Whether a State has a mora] 
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right to exclude a race of men from its bounds because 
they are not congenial, or because their presence tends 
to depress wages, or because they do not mean to re- 
main and do not spend their money in the community, 
and do not propose to become its citizens—whether, 
in a word, Connecticut may exclude the French 
Canadians, New York the Italians, Pennsylvania the 
Hungarians and Poles, and the Pacific Coast 
the Chinese—is a fair question for discussion. 
But their right to protection when they have come 
here under the sanction of solemn treaties is not a 
question. The method of the Seattle mob for getting 
rid of cheap labor is altogether too expeditious. If 
the community were to act on the same principle, we 
should have the Broadway shops sending round an 
army of clerks to shut up the stores on Sixth Avenue, 
the up-town theaters organizing a mob to close up 
the Windsor, the religious weeklies notifying the 
great dailies which undersell us by publishing weekly 
editions at $1 a year that they will continue the 
practice at peril of their lives, and the American 
authors throwing English reprints into the harbor as 
the Yankee patriots did the imported tea. This is 
barbarism pure and simple ; and even Chinatown is 
preferable to barbarism. 





In connection with the anti-Chinese movement on 
the Pacific Coast we note a circular appeal from the 
Knights of Labor of California. It declares that the 
statute enacted preventing Mongolian emigration 
has been rendered entirely nugatory, and that the 
incursion of cheap and practically serf labor is ren- 
dering self-support of American workingmen by 
their industry impossible. In Southern Asia the 
laborers’ earnings average, according to this appeal, 
$2.85a month. If the matter is left to the laws of 
nature the Chinese emigration will not stop until 
wages are reduced upon the coast to ten ceats a day. 
The only remedy is in Federal legislation, and the 
California Knights of Labor, therefore, appeal to the 
organizations throughout the Union to agitate for 
such measures as may be necessary to put a stop to 
the Mongolian incursion. A mass convention for the 
consideration of this subject, it is said, is in con- 
templation, to be held in Boston. Such an appeal 
is full of significance when we recall the extent of 
the Brotherhood to which it is addressed. Massa- 
chusetts alone is said to contain 201 assemblies and 
20,000 members, and the organizations of labor are 
reported to be increasing at the rate of 300 a month, 
many, if not most, of them coming into affiliation 
with the Knights of Labor, which is extending 
through the South and is beginning to include clerks 
and agriculturists as well as manufacturing work- 
ingmer. A secret meeting of the leaders of the 
Kai-bis ct Labor was held in this city last week to 
consider what measures it is advisable to take for 
the establishment of postal banks, postal telegraphy, 
the legal recognition of labor organizations, and 
other measures to the promotion of which the 
Knights of Labor are pledged. 





The Broadway Surface Railway case has begun to 
assume an aspect which gives it national interest, 
and perhaps may yet give it national importance. 
The Broadway & Seventh Avenue Railroad is an 
old corporation which runs down Broadway from 
Forty-third Street to Fourteenth, and thence down 
University Place. The Broadway Surface Railroad 
was organized to continue the route directly down 
Broadway ; the organization was effected under a 
general railroad law ; Mr. Jacob Sharp, whose names 
seem to be as appropriate as if they had been selected 
for the character by a novelist, subscribed for all, or 
nearly all, the stock, though whether he paid for any 
of it we do not know ; the Broadway & Seventh Avenue 
Railroad, under his management, mortgaged its road 
for $1,500,000, and loaned the proceeds to the Broad- 
way Surface Railroad ; or, to express the same thing 
in a different form, Mr. Jacob Sharp, on behalf of 
the Broadway & Seventh Avenue Railroad, loaned 
$1,500,000 of its money, or its obligations, to Mr. 
Jacob Sharp on behalf of the Broadway Surface Rail- 
road. It also guaranteed the bonds of the Broadway 
Surface Railroad to the amount of $2,500,000, Re- 
sponsible parties had offered $1,000,000 for the privi- 
lege of building the Broadway Surface Railroad ; but 
the Board of Aldermen declined, and gave the con- 
tract to Mr. Sharp for nothing; and when the gift 
was vetoed, passed it in an extraordinarily expe- 
ditious manner over the veto. The Legislature have 
appointed a committee to investigate the circum- 
stances attending the grant; and some stockholders 
of the Broadway & Seventh Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany, whose line down University llace is greatly 








injured by the rival line down Broadway, have com- 
menced proceedings in equity to ascertain how it is 
that their money should be spent to build a rival 
road for a rival company to own. 





Mr. Sharp has been for nearly a week on the witness 
stand before this Legislative Committee ; but he can 
remember almost absolutely nothing as to what he 
did with the money. We shall not attempt to follow 
in detail the process of investigation, or record the 
evidence which it affords of his remarkable capacity 
for forgetfulness. His check-book being produced, 
showed that he deposited $969,991.31 September 23, 
1885, which he says he received for the sale of the 
bonds of the Broadway Surface Railroad ; in a very 
short time this deposit was brought down to $50,000 ; 
but what he drew the money out for, and what he 
did with it, he does not remember ; and his check- 
book contains no tell-tale names. Checks for $65,000, 
$74,000, $155,000, $50,000, $10,000, $11,500 were 
drawn and paid, and he cannot tell for what, and 
has no memorandum that will refresh his recollection. 
Since he has been in the railroad business he has kept 
no accounts of his expenditures. He is equally at a loss 
to account for the $2,500,000 of bonds of the Broadway 
Surface Railroad. His account is vague at best, and 
after all credit has been given that his fertile mind 
can suggest, over a third of a million dollars of 
bonds are left unaccounted for. The sworn statement 
of cost of the road in the official statement filed in 
accordance with law is nearly three and a half mill- 
ions ; but when Mr. Sharp is asked for specifications 
he cannot reckon up more than a million and three- 
quarters. Such a state of facts leaves but one con- 
clusion possible ; though whether the law can draw 
it and the transactions be set aside as fraudulent 
and corrupt on such a showing we do not know, 
If any actual evidence of corruption can be secured, 
Mr. Sharp’s extraordinary bookkeeping, or wart of 
it, would be very effective confirmation. Meanwhile 
several of the Aldermen who were notably active in 
pushing the scheme to give the franchise to Mr. 
Sharp have gone South for their health. One thing 
the State can do. Under its right of eminent domain 
it can take possession of the Broadway Surface Rail- 
road, provide for the appointment of a commissioner 
by the Mayor to operate it, and pay the profits over 
to the city, the city paying Mr. Sharp what he paid 
for the construction of the road. Of course he would 
have to show vouchers for his payments; and if a 
considerable proportion of them went to Aldermen 
for their votes, and he could get no youchers, no one 
would feel sorry for him. We charge nothing for 
this suggestion ; but the member of the New York 
Assembly who takes advantage of it will find in it an 
effective appeal to the labor element in this State. 
It would give the taxpayers the benefit of their own 
franchise ; it would be no more difficult for a com- 
missioner to operate a city railroad than to care for 
Central Park; and as to corruption, it would puzzle 
apy commissioner to equal the corruption already 
perpetrated under private eaterpriss. 





A bill has been introduced into the Legislatures of 
Ohio and Iowa which may be roughly described asa 
homestead bill ; it gives to any citizen over twenty- 
one years of age, and the head of a family, on satis- 
factory evidence that neither he nor his family are 
owner of personal property above the value of a 
thousand dollars, and that he desires land for the 
purpose of residing upon and cultivating it, a parcel 
of land, not to exceed twenty acres, to be his so long 
as he resides upon and cultivates it. The bill also 
contains a provision for issuing bonds and purchas- 
ing land when necessary to carry cut the provisions 
of the act. Anything which will have the tendency 
to draw workingmen from the overcrowded towns 
and cities into the country, and to develop agricult- 
ural industry, is certainly to be approved, and this 
bill, though it can only be regarded as experimental, 
looks like an experiment in the right direction. 





The London mobs have been the subject of chief 
interest in England during the past week. It has 
become clear that, while a few socialistic leaders 
were prominent at the outset, the viclence and thiey- 
ing were due, as usually happens, entirely to roughs 
and professional law-breakers. In a great city like 
London this class is large enough, when fully repre- 
sented, to make a mob of its own, and it is a class 
which always takes advantage of any public disturb- 
ance to ply its trade. While the socialistic leaders 
made inflammatory speeches, there is no evidence 
that they attempted to lead the rioters in the attacks 
on private property. The roughs and thieves took 





advantage of the surging crowds and general con- 
fusion and terror for purposes of plunder. The 
paralysis of London in the control of the mob was 
something astonishing. Nobody seemed to make any 
effort, even on the second day, to protect the city from 
violence. There is naturally a strong feeling of in- 
dignation against the police department, and even 
against those in higher authority, for this singular 
and unexplained incapacity. The only significance 
of the London mob, as of the more recent outbreaks 
at Birmingham and Leicester, is the indication 
afforded of a dangerous condition of things among 
the working classes. The suffering is widespread, 
and the discontent is apparently well nigh universal. 





In political matters there is a lull pending the 
organization of the new Ministry. These gentlemen 
need a breathing-space and the opportunity of get- 
ting settled in their new places before being called 
upon either to announce or to defend a policy. 
Mr. Gladstone is busy collecting information in 
regard to the condition of Ireland, and the Irish 
question is of course to be the one great problem of 
the present Ministry, so far as can be seen at this 
moment. The case against Sir Charles Dilke has not 
been settled as his friends hoped it would be. On 
the confession of Mrs. Crawford a divorce has been 
decreed to Mr. Crawford, but as no other evidence 
was offered the case was dismissed as against Sir 
Charles Dilke. This will strike non-professional 
readers as a curious anomaly, but it must be remem. 
bered that in such cases the confession of the wife, 
while conclusive against her, is entirely inconclusive, 
unless supported by other testimony, against any 
other person. As the matter now stands, a perma. 
nent shadow rests upon one of ihe most active 
leaders of the Radical party. Sir Charles Dilke 
could have gone upon the witness stand and testified 
in his own behalf; the fact that he did not do so 
leaves a very painful impression among his friends. 





The subject of overpressure in schools, which has 
excited a good deal of attention in this country and 
in England, is also awakening a good deal of interest 
in Norway and Sweden, where the middle-class and 
high schools are said to be more open to criticism in 
this respect than any other schools in Europe. The 
number of subjects taught is not greater than in the 
English schools, but the thoroughness with which 
the work is done is declared to be altcgether superior. 
One of the Norwegian papers, commenting on the 
statistics on the subject, declares that the thorough 
training of the Scandinavians is being purchased at 
too great a price. In the Swedish high schools 
seventy-one per cent. of the pupils suffer from short- 
sightedness, and in the middle-class schools forty- 
one per cent. In the middle-class schools forty- 
eight hours per week are devoted to study and recita- 
tion, and in the high-class schools eighty eight 
hours a week are required for school work. This fact 
alone is sufficient to explain the disastrous effects of 
these schools on the eyesight of the pupils. Such 
overpressure as this cannot but affect the health of one 
of the hardiest and most vigorous races in Europe. 





The riotings in the coke-burning district of Penn- 
sylvania continue.——Senator Hoar proposes to 
change the time of assembling Congress to the second 
Monday in November on the even years and to the 
first Monday in October in the odd years. ——(Col- 
lectors Pillsbury, of Boston, and Chase, of Portland, 
have been before the Senate Committee to present a 
defense for their condact in the Garcelon matter. 
——An attempt has been made to assassinate the 
President of Ecuador.——The House Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department has begun an 
investigation into the accounts of the Signal Office. 
—tThe contest over the will of the late Wilbur F. 
Storey, of the Chicago ‘‘ Times,” has been decided in 
favor of the widow.—It is said that a syndicate, 
with a capital of $50,000,000, has been formed to 
uphold the prices of coal and to effect a reorganiza- 
tion of the Reading Railroad property.—It is 
reported that Osman Digma is again active in the 
Soudan.—tThe President has nominated Mr. 
Stephen A. Walker as United States District Attornay 
for New York, vice Mr. Dorsheimer, resigned.—— 
The German Reichstag has adopted a resolution of 
inquiry as to whether it is best to adhere to mono- 
metallism or return to a double standard.—In 
Ohio, Clerk Dalton, of the Hamilton County Court, has 
been committed for contempt in not bringing the 
tally-sheets before the House Committee, but has 
been released on a habeas corpus,—Senator Mitch- 
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ell, of Oregon, has introduced a new and more closely 
prohibitive anti-Chinese bill.——General Crook has 
gone to meet Geronimo at the Mexican line and con- 
fer about the surrender of the Apaches. —-The 
shops of the New York Cigar Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation have been again opened for work, with three 
exceptions, the lockout having been brought to an 
end. ———Mr. Morrison introduced his new tariff bill in 
the House on Monday. It proposes from this year a re- 
duction of about $20,000,000 in the customs revenues. 
——tThe Chicago Poles have held a meeting to pro- 
test against the expulsion of the Poles from Germany 
by Bismarck.——Great distress exists among Oana- 
dian half-breeds and other settlers in the Northwest 
Territory. The Canadian Government is distributing 
relief. ——The demurrer to the indictments against 
Ward, Warner, and Work for misappropriation of 
Marine Bank funds has been sustained by the 
United States Circuit Court. New indictments will 
be found.——M. de Lesseps and the French Com. 
mission appointed to examine the condition of the 
Panama Oanal have arrived at the Isthmus.—— 
Twelve alleged dynamiters have been arrested in 
Madrid.—An “ Anti-Chinese Congress” assembled 
in Portland, Ore., last Saturday. 








PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


HE ‘ Evening Post” is bringing its accustomed 

vigor to bear upon a discussion of the propo- 
sition to give national aid to education in the 
Southern States. It has undertaken to show that 
national aid is not needed ; that the South is making 
such progress in self-education that it can get along 
very well without any help from the public treasury. 
The figures are encouraging, if true. But nothing 
lies like figures; and we are always suspicious of 
statistics in the hands of a skillfal advocate. Those 
of the ‘‘Evening Post” point to a conclusion quite 
different from that which observers in the South 
have reached, whether, like Dr. Mayo, Northerners 
engaged io Southern industrial work, or, like Dr. 
Curry, Southerners to the manor born. 

If the figures are correct, and if it were proposed 
to extend an act of charity to the South, the argu- 
ment from the figures would be very much to the 
purpose. It would be legitimate to show that the 
South does not need the charity; that it can solve 
its problem without aid; and it would be quite 
proper to urge, as the ‘‘ Evening Post” does with 
considerable etfect, that needless charity is always 
an injury and a wrong. But we do not understand 
that the advocates of national aid to Southern educa- 
tion regard it as acharity. It is an act of justice ; 
and if an act of justice, itis nothing to the purpose 
to show that the South cana live and thrive without 
it. The plaintiff, says the Court, is entitled to the 
sum he claims. But, may it please the Oourt, inter- 
poses the defendant’s lawyer, the plaintiff is in very 
comfortable circumstances, and does not need the 
money. The plea is not allowed, not even listened 
to. If one is asked to give alms to a beggar, he re- 
quires evidence of the beggar’s need ; if one is asked 
to do justice, he only inquires what is just. 

Now, we insist that the burden of the negro popula- 
tion at the South is a national burden; that it be 
longs to the Nation; and that to leave it to be borne 
by those who happen to live where the negro popula- 
tion is largest is unjust. The North helped to bring 
slaves here; the North helped to recognize slavery 
in the original Constitution; the North by its votes 
helpei to extend slavery and to fasten it upon the 
Nation ; the North could not be aroused to any 
effective measures to get rid of slavery until it was 
compelled to do so in self-defense, and then not until 
after two years of civil war ; the North then emanci- 
pated the slave instantly by proclamation, and added 
at the close of the war enfranchisement to emancipa- 
tion; and now the North cannot turn round and 
coolly say to the South, These ignorant people are 
your people, and you may take care of them. We 
owe it to the South to carry our share of the load ; 
and we owe it to the negro. We undertook to make 
him free. But our emancipation proclamation does 
not make him free ; nor a ballot added : it takes the 
church and the schoolhouse, and the Nation must 
give the one and Christian people must give the other. 

If, indeed, it were demonstrable that national aid 
would impede, not promote, public education, that 
would be conclusive against it. But the fact that 
an unconditional grant of money to Connecticut, by 
weakening self-help, impeded popular education in 
that State does not prove, does not even indicate, 
that a payment of money conditioned upon self-help 





would have a similar effect in States struggling to 
meet a great expenditure out of a smal) income. 
National aid has been given to other States than 
Connecticut, and it did not pauperizo them. The 
bill pending in Congress requires that any State or 
Territory receiving national aid shall expend out of 
its own treasury as much as it receives from the 
Nation. It will be a novel phenomenon in human 
history if ihe promise of receiving a dollar from out- 
side for every dollar raised at home has the effect to 
discourage raising money at home. 

The South is not a pauper, but a partner; and 
as wo share her wealth, so we must share her bur- 
dens—burdens which our indifference and inertia 
have helped to create. 








PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


HE student of current theology can no longer 

complain that he has no means of ascertaining 
what is the New Theology. The ‘‘ New Andover” 
tells him in what is remarkably compact shape for 
a theological treatise—a volume of 258 pages.! Any 
one who compares this little volume with Hodge's 
‘*Theology,” which one must study to know what 
Princetonian theology is; Dwight’s ‘‘ Theology,” 
which will tell him what is new-school Congrega- 
tionalism ; or Calyin’s ‘‘ Institutes,” the authorita- 
tive interpreter of primitive Calvinism, must confess 
that theology has made progress toward that brevity 
which is the soul of some other things than wit. 
And if from merely numbering the pages he pro- 
ceeds to read them, he will also confess that it has 
gained as much in directness and lucidity as in com- 
pactness of thought and conciseness of expression. 
There is, indeed, no modern Tridentine Council to tell 
the world authoritatively what is the New Theology; 
but if the editors of the ‘‘ Andover Review” do not 
know, it is not known toany one ; and if they cannot 
be accepted as adequate though unauthoritative inter- 
preters, the quest for it may be abandoned along 
with the search for the North Pole, the squaring of 
the circle, and perpetual motion. Nor has the critic 
of the New Theology any excuse if he hereafter 
declares that it consists of one article only—the doc- 
trine of a second probation. He has never had much 
excuse for this declaration ; he now has none at all. 
The New Theology, as interpreted by the ‘‘ New 
Andover,” does not even include a dogmatic declara- 
tion of a second probation, but only its recognition 
as a probable hypothesis. This is its creed on this 
subject: ‘‘ We frankly admit that it seems to us 
probable that those who in this life have no knowl- 
edge of Christ will not be denied that knowledge, 
with its corresponding opportunity, after death. Still, 
so much that is perplexing remains in respect to 
God’s dealing with the nations of heathendom that 
we will not be so presumptuous as to press our opin- 
ion on any who are not ready to receive it, nor so vain 
as to suppose that we have found a complete solution 
of one of the deepest mysteries of God’s government 
of the world.” It is, furthermore, clear that the New 
Theology claims to be orthodox. Its advocates put 
this claim upoo their banner in the title of their 
book—‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.” Nor is orthodoxy 
quite so vague a term as the newspaper sneerers at it 
would have us believe. It is not, indeed, capable of 
exact definition, because it is a historical term, and 
receives its interpretation from history ; but there is 
a certain ecumenical faith held in common by the 
great body of Ohristian believers, and incorporated 
in the catholic creeds of Christendom, which consti- 
tutes a sort of theological standard, with which all 
systems may be compared, and by which all systems 
may be tested ; not, indeed, to determine absolutely 
whether they are true or not, but to determine 
whether they are orthodox. The Obristian Church 
has settled some things, as the scientific world has 
settled some things; not, perhaps, beyond the possi. 
bility of reinvestigation, but so far that any one who 
demands reinvestigation has at the outset tremendous 
odds against him. No one proposes to burn at the 
stake the man who denies the Copernican theory of 
the universe; but he who should attempt to show 
that the world does not revolve in its orbit around 
the sun must expect to overcome an accumulation of 
conviction which is the product of centuries of think- 
ing. So no one now proposes to burn at the stake the 
man who denies the native depravity of the soul, the 
necessity of divine grace to its reconstruction, and 
the provision made therefor by the revelation of God 





1 Progressive Orthodoxy. A Contribution to the Christian Inter- 
pretation of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors of the “ Ando- 
ver Review.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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jn the Lord Jesus Christ ; but he who denies any one 
of these articles of faith sets himself against the 
accumulated result of centuries of thought and 
experience in the Christian Church. He is unortho- 
dox ; and those who are orthodox, who accept the 
conclusions which the church has reached upon those 
points, and are looking forward for new worlds to 
conquer, will not readily turn back to re examine 
questions with the answers to which they are intel- 
lectually satisfied. The New Theology, then, professes 
to be orthodox. It professes to be in harmony with 
the results which have been wrought out by much 
labor both of thought and of life in the history of the 
church. But it also professes to be progressive. 
Holding fast to the conclusions already attained, 
discriminating between what is universal and what is 
provincial in the thought of the church, what belongs 
to Christian thought and what belongs only to New 
England Congregationalism, standing firmly for the 
former and holding the latter to be always open to 
review and revision, it fearlessly pushes forward in 
the belief that the New Testament meant something 
when it bade the disciples of Christ to ‘‘ growin grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We shall not attempt to compact into a paragraph 
the results of religious thought which have been very 
greatly compacted in order to get them into a 
volume of 258 pages. We must content ourselves 
with saying in very general terms what we have 
heretofore often said, that the essence of Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy is that it is Christocentric. It involves 
quite as much the doctrine cf the Incarnation and 
the Atonement as the doctrine of the future life. It 
holds that Jesus Christ is the manifestation of God, 
not of a part of God norof certain attributes of God ; 
that he reveals the divine justice no less than the 
divine mercy ; that what Christ was in Palestine in 
the three years of his active ministry, that the 
eternal and infinite One is in the universe from 
eternity to eternity. It holds that the end of atone- 
ment is ethical and spiritual: the bringing of 
humanity into the likeness of Christ, and so into 
spiritual oneness with Christ ; the reconciliation of 
sinful man to God, from whom he has estranged him- 
self, not the reconciliation of an angry God to man 
pitifully supplicating his mercy. It holds that the 
Scriptures center about Jesus Christ as the con- 
summate revelation of God, and that all its enigmas 
are to be interpreted in harmony with a God of 
infinite love and graco as manifested in the person of 
Jesus Christ ; and that ifthe life and teachings of 
Christ seem to be inconsistent, either with the earlier 
teachings of the Old Testament or the doctrinal con- 
clusions deduced by scholastic theology from the 
Epistles, the grace of Christ is not to be minimized 
to conform either to Old Testament law or to modern 
theology, but the law and the theology must be recon- 
ciled with the fullness of grace and glory revealed 
in Jesus Christ. And, finally, it holds that Chris- 
tianity is a race religion; that ‘‘the Incarnation 
shows Ohrist the universal man, vitally related to 
the whole human race ; the Atonement shows Christ 
suffering with the race and for the race, and thereby 
giving mankind a power it could not otherwise have.” 
The doctrine of a continued probation is held only 
as a corollary from these principles; for, properly 
speaking, there is no doctrine of a second probation. 
The teaching of Progressive Orthodoxy on this point, 
as interpreted by the ‘‘ New Andover,” appears to be 
this: Jesus Christ is the Saviour and Judge of the 
world ; no man has been subjected to the supreme 
and final test of character until Christ has been 
presented to him as a Saviour, and ite has accepted 
or rejected Christ; he, therefore, to whom Christ 
has not been presented has had no Christian pro- 
bation, and it is to be presumed that such probation 
will be given to him hereafter. 

We do not for ourselves accept this corollary ; but 
this is only because we are very doubtful about all 
such presumptions in theological reasoning. We 
take very little intellectual satisfaction in a conclu- 
sion as to what God must be believed or presumed to 
do. What he has declared he will do we accept; 
what he has not declared we prefer to leave where 
he has lert it,unknowa. We find morespiritual restful- 
ness in leaving ourselves and our loved ones in the 
hands of a God whose mercy is infinite than in the 
keeping of a corollary deduced from a system of 
theology. The declaration that there must be a 
future probation for the heathen and the declara- 
tion that there cannot be a future probation for the 
heathen are alike extra-Scriptural; and where 
the Scripture is silent we prefer silence. It is 
worthy jof tote, however, that those who attempt 
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to solve the problem of the future at all are really 
advocates of a progressive orthodoxy, whether 
they are disciples of Andover or no. The thv- 
ology of Joseph Cook is as titly ‘‘ new theology” 
as is that of the ‘“‘ Andover Review.” The authors of 
** Progressive Orthodoxy” make this very clearin their 
closing chapter. To assert that men can be saved 
without a knowledge of the ‘historic Christ” is as 
wide a departure from the old theology as to assert 
that they can be saved in a life beyond the grave. 
We do not object to either assertion, for new theology 
has no terrors for us; but one is as ‘‘new” as the 
other. The Jews believed that God’s mercy was 
limited to the Jewish race ; the pagans were handed 
over to his justice. The Roman Catholics believed 
that the baptized were recipients of God’s mercy ; 
the heretics were handed over to his justice. The 
Calvinists believed that the elect were the recipients of 
his mercy ; the non-elect were handed over to his 
justice. The New Theology holds that the whole 
race stands in need of divine mercy, and that divine 
mercy has been provided for the whole race. With 
that broad declaration we are content. How it has 
been provided for those who are not visibly and evi- 
dently recipients of it here, we are not anxious to 
guess. The Andover theology is not content toleave 
this question unanswered. It declares ‘‘the indis- 
pensableness of faith in Ohrist, in order that sinful 
man may be restored to sonship with God,” and says, 
‘*a natural inference from these premises is that 
every one will know God as he is revealed in the 
life and sacrifice of Jesus Christ.” This inference 
is natural if this premise is true; but we do 
not think it is true. The most that can be said 
is that faith in Christ is indispensable in those 
to whom Obhrist has been presented.  Isaiah’s 
declaration is still true — ‘‘ Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and 
let him return to the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and unto our God, and he will abundantly 
pardon.” Paul’s declaration is still true, that God will 
give eternal life to all those who by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing seek for glory and honor and im- 
mortality. The knowledge of Christ is the great 
instrumentality by which men are induced to forsake 
their evil way, return to God, and seek his glory. 
But in Christendom and out of Christendom it is 
always and everywhere true that they who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness are blessed, for they 
shall be filled; always and everywhere true that 
every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 
The Andover theory that there is some knocking and 
some opening of the door beyond the grave, if not sanc- 
tioned explicitly by Scripture, is not by Scripture 
explicitly condemned, and is quite as rational a New 
Theology as the theory suggested by Mr. Cook, that 
such a knocking and such a door-opening takes place 
in the instant when the soul is released from the last 
bond of earth and takes its flight toward the judgment 
seat of God. But for ourselves we prefer to leave the 
question how God shows his mercy to the apparently 
outcast of the world unsolved, sure that he will find 
his own way of working his own infinitely gracious 
will. 








WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


HIS question, asked so often and so continually, 
does not remain unanswered because there is 

any lack of published lists of books. Not long ago 
Sir John Lubbock, in an address at the Workingmen’s 
College in London, furnished a list of a hundred best 
books which has proved the text of a prolonged and 
interesting discussion, and called out an extended 
series of corrections, erasures, and additions. Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Ruskin, the Prince of Wales, and other 
well-known people have each expressed themselves 
by way of criticism or comment on Sir Jobn’s selec- 
tion. The Prince of Wales suggested the addition of 
Dryden’s works. Mr. Ruskin crossed off Grote, 
Goethe, Southey, Montaigne, Emerson, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Kingsley, and other writers whom most 
people are in the habit of considering classics, and 
made some characteristic additions, It will strike 
most readers as singular that a man of Mr. Ruskin’s 
sense of artistic quality should have rejected Sopho- 
cles and left Euripides ; but Mr. Ruskin is nothing if 
not individualistic. The Prince of Wales’s addition 
of Dryden’s works started the itquiry in London as 
to whether his Royal Highness had ever read this 
mucb-talked-about but little-read author, or was 
merely giving a graceful illusion of scholarship to his 
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Decidedly different in character is another list of 
books just published, which catalogues Mr. Stanley’s 
traveling library. It would be easy to criticise this 
list, but it is pleasanter to note that somehow the 
vigor, manliness, and indomitable courage of the 
explorer make themselves clear even in the books he 
reads. He commences with the Bible and ends with 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hereward the Wake ;” and between the 
two one finds a goodly number of dictionaries, the 
classic historians, Homer and Virgil, a good selection 
of the best English poets, and a strong list of novels. 
Mr. Stanley admits that, as famine, fighting, sickness, 
and death disseminated his command, these books 
were reluctantly thrown away, until, when three 
hundred miles from the Atlantic coast, only the Bible, 
Shakespeare, ‘‘Sartor Resartus,” Norie’s ‘‘ Naviga- 
tion,” and the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac” for 1877 were left. 
Shakespeare was subsequently burned by demand of 
the people of Zinga; at Borneo, Carlyle, Norie, and 
the ‘* Nautical Almanac” were dispensed with, and 
at the end of the expedition only the Bible was left. 
This record suggests the terrible principle of selection 
which constantly works against books. 

The real value of such lists lies in the fact that 
from them we gain aclear insight into the mental 
character and intellectual sympathies of the men 
who makethem up. Persons who are just beginning 
to read, and who know nothing of the almost bound- 
less field that stretches out before them, certainly 
need competent guides, and find them invaluable. 
Such persons are continually helped by lists of books ; 
but the preparation of such lists for habitual readers 
is rather a matter of individual taste than of general 
importance. Those who have learned to read in the 
true sense must select their own books. This very 
class probably need guidance as much as those 
who are just beginning, but that guidance must take 
an entirely different direction. What habitual read- 
ers need is not names, but principles. As a class they 
waste an enormous amount of time and strength in 
reading books which are really of very slight value. 
The habit of reading, wisely directed, is almost 
equivalent to a course at a university, and there is 
something painful in the carelessness and lavishness 
with which people who have formed this habit waste 
the opportunities it brings them. Perhaps half the 
books that are read by this great class, who support 
our libraries and our book publishers, and make 
authorship possible, are read simply by accident. 
The book is at hand, or it is named by a friend, or an 
advertisement of it strikes the eye, and it is pur- 
chased and read forthwith, and finally added toa 
growing collection of miscellaneous books which have 
no thread of unity running through them. 

The secret of getting the most out of reading is to 
find out the line along which one’s own thought 
travels most easily and with most productiveness. 
Wise men make no less earnest search for their limi- 
tations than for their powers, and wise readers follow 
theirexample. Itis simply impossible for the mind 
to contain large masses of facts that are unrelated to 
each other and that are never used in daily life. The 
student of history, for instance, cannot pick up and 
master the science of geology and call it to his service 
after years of disuse ; it drops out. Those facts, on 
the other hand, which are related to each other, which 
lie along the line of one’s thought and are held to- 
gether by one’s sympathies, remain in the mind. 
Breadth of culture and largeness of outlook upon life 
require a general knowledge of what is going on in 
different fields, but the emphasis of study must al- 
ways lie along two or three lines that are somewhat 
related to each other. The man who loves literature 
for its own sake will make the most of his time by 
sticking to his theme, and reading, for the most part, 
those books which relate to it, with enough history 
and enough popular science to let him see what is 
going on over the wall. 








STARVATION WAGES. 


Will you have the kindness to inform me where the mills 
are located that pay such a low rate of wages that the 
“‘employees are endangered by starvation,’’ and what cor- 
porations are employing ‘‘ white slaves’’? See editorial 
“Poverty and Drink,”’ Christian Union, February 4, 1886. 

w—, Mass. 

OR evident reasons we cannot specify individual 
corporations ; but we can give the facts which 
justify the statements in question. 

It is estimated that the average rate of wages 
throughout the country in manufactories during 1880 
was $346 ayear. If our correspondent will calculate 
the cost of living for a family of five, he will find that 





even the average wage is closo to the starvation 
line ; but he must go considerably below the average 
for the lowest wages. A dollar a day appears, from 
Commissioner Hadley’s report, to be about the 
average wage ia Connecticut to a mill hand, if no 
special skill is required of him. We recently published 
the expense account of a workman whose average 
earnings were $342 a year, and it allowed five and a 
half cents a day for food for each member of his 
family (Vol. 33, No. 3, p. 24). There are 10,000 
operatives in Massachusetts alone who earn less than 
$300 a year (United States Senate Oommission’s 
Report on Labor and Capital, Vol. I., p. 217)—a little 
less than 90 cents for expense account a day ; some- 
thing less than 5} cents a day for each member of the 
family. This we call starvation wages. 

The cigar-makers, to the number of several thou- 
sands, have been looking starvation in the face in 
New York City, not because they struck—for they 
did not—but because their employers leagued to- 
gether in a lockout to coerce some cigar-makers in 
one establishment who did strike. There is at 
present a probability that several thousands will be 
added to the pauper list in New York City within a 
very few weeks. The coke-burners of Pennsylvania 
are being turned out of their homes, with their wives 
and children, into the snow, and are to-day saved 
from starving only by contributions from the sur- 
rounding country, the people generally sy mpathizing 
with them in their organized resistance to the com- 
pany which employs them, though not in the mob 
violence which accompanies it. The coke-burners of 
Pennsylvania and the cigar-makers of New York are 
what we call white slaves. 

We happen to know that our correspondent repre- 
seats a class of capitalists and employers who are 
doing all in their power for the elevation of their 
workiogmen, and this under great difficulties and 
against great obstacles. But this is no reason for 
shutting the eyes to the cruelty of greed in other 
employers, or to the products of a system of organ- 
ized selfishness which humanity can do much to 
mitigate, but which can be cured only by radical 
reform. 


INSURANCE AGAINST OLD AGE. 


CORRESPONDENT, who is an expert in life 
insurance, writes us a letter respecting Ton- 
tine Insurance which we should have gladly pub- 
lished but that it is marked ‘‘ personal.” The author 
concurs in the views heretofore expressed by The 
Christian Union, that for persons who wish the 
protection of life insurance for their families in case of 
death, pure insurance is the best form of insurance 
attainable ; but he adds: ‘‘ For those persons who 
wish, in addition, a provision for their old age, the 
tontine or semi-tontine is best suited to their wants.” 
It is undoubtedly legitimate for a man to provide 
by means of insurance against the approach of old 
age as well as against the certainty of death, and it 
is equally true that the ordinary life policy does not 
provide against old age ; it even absolutely requires 
for its preservation an expenditure during the 
declining years of life, if life is prolonged. But we 
do not think that the tontine is the best method of 
insurance against either death or old age. The 
endowment policy provides for old age. It is pay- 
able after a given period, and it is free from the 
speculative character of the tontine. If the tontine 
or semi-tontine makes a better provision for old age 
than an endowment policy, it is only because it gives 
to the successful player a larger share in the pool, a 
share which comes, not out of wise investment of 
premiums, but out of the losses incurred by some 
one else, and generally some one ill fitted to bear 
them. For, as we have heretofore explained, it is 
the widow and children in their bereavement who 
reap the least advantage from a tontine policy, and 
the survivor who reaps the most. 

We repeat our counsel to our readers to take no 
life insurance which promises them a benefit at the 
cost of other insurers. Tontine insurance is conceded 
by its advocates to be speculative insurance ; and it 
speculates on the misfortunes of one’s neighbors. 














THE SPECTATOR. 
Dear Mr, Spectator : 

One whom I may call a mutual friend (he is an old 
acquaintance of The Christian Union) administered, the 
other day, a reproof to rudeness, so well italicized that I 
could not help wishing that your eyes were there to see it 
for your readers, A rough boy of fourteen or fifteen, who 
came swinging along Park Row, overtook one of our poor 
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with her shawl drawn over her head, was evidently waiting 
for the next edition. Out of pure wantonness, as it seemed, 
he struck her with his knee so violently as almost to throw 
her off her feet. Upon recovering herself, the poor little 
thing looked round in a frightened way, but did not venture 
any remonstrance. My friend, accosting the boy, asked him 
if he was not ashamed of himself, but was defiantly told to 
mind his own business. Reflecting upon the inconvenience 
of the law which forbade his meting out justice there and 
then, he proceeded on his way, turning down Beekman 
Street, but had not walked more than half a block when 
he perceived that the aggressor had gone down on the 
other side of the way, and was crossing over. My friend's 
indignation had been growing as he thought upon the 
aesault, and upon the boy’s stepping upon the sidewa'k 
directly in front of him he could restrain himself 
no longer. Seizing the young ruffilan by the collar, he 
as nearly as possible reproduced the shock inflicted upon 
the girl, and let him go. The boy turned, and, seeing it was 
a grown person, angrily asked why he didn’t take ‘‘ one of 
his size,’? and commenced the utterance of an abusive 
sentence, but in a moment a look of astonished recognition 
came over his face, and as my friend passed him with a 
bow and a suggestive smile, it was evident that the young- 
ster fully realized the situation. F. J. W. 





The Spectator was at the Rossin House, Toronto. He was 
alone, and rather lonely, with slight symptoms of home- 
sickness. Coming to his room at night, he found slipped 
under his door a letter, wondered who could have called on 
him in that city, studied the superscription after the usual 
manner of perplexed recipients in such cases, then opened 
it, and this is what he found inside : 


Rossin Hovst, Toronto. 
Dear Sir: 


With the kind permission of Mr. Mark H. Irish, proprietor of 
the Rossin House, the services of a trustw<rthy stenographer and 
caligraph operator are placed at the disposal of guests. Any 
letters you desire written will be taken in shorthand where 
most convenient, and any documents you may wish will be 
copied out or duplicated neatly and accurately on the caligraph 
writing machine, while everything will be treated, of course, as 
confidential. 

A statement of charges was added ; and they were not 
unreagonable. The Spectator noted the fact with pleasure, 
almost regretted that he had no occasion for a shorthand 
writer, and he hopes that this incident is prophetic of a 


time when such an official will be a necessary attachment. 


to every well-kept hotel. 





The Spectator saw lately, in alittle pamphlet on the “ mind 
cure,”’ as a concession to prejudice, a prescription of certain 
bitter herbs in ‘‘two tablespoonfuls of old sherry, to be taken 
before each meal.’’ Now, two tablespoonfuls fill an ordinary 
wine-glass. And the prescription to weak and strong, 
gentle and simple, to take a wine-glass of wine three 
times a day on an empty stomach is decidedly a drastic 
remedy. Aside from the alcoholic danger, people should 
be warned against such meddling with edge-tools. If one 
is going to take a glass of sherry he would better take it 
with his meal, not before it on an empty stomach. 





The story of the loss of Mr. Beecher’s watch through the 
skill of a pickpocket was widely circulated by the news- 
papers, and naturally afforded material for journalistic wit 
without end or bounds. The sequel is not so generally 
known, and is quite as interesting. A day or two after the 
loss Mr. Beecher purchased a low-priced watch for im- 
mediate use. The next day the president of a well-known 
watch company sent him a watch, with the compliments of 
the manufacturer ; a few days later a friend surprised Mr. 
Beecher with a present of a very handsome watch of the 
best make ; then the city of Boston, by way of recognizing 
the service rendered in the admirable address on Grant, 
sent on a watch of beautiful finish and workmanship ; and, 
finally, the stolen watch itself was returned in exchange for 
areward. Mr. Beecher is now anxious to have something 
else stolen from him. 





We were discussing, the other night, the question of 
national ald to Southern education, and the Deacon read a 
statement from his favorite journal to the effect that the 
ratio of school children attending school in certain of the 
Southern States was already as great, or nearly as great, as 
in certain of the New England States. ‘If that is so,” 
said the Deacon, ‘‘ I don’t see that they are in such pressing 
need of aid as we have heretofore supposed. ‘Oh! but,’ 
said the Professor, “ in some of the States the children only 
get about six weeks’ schooling in the year.’’ ‘ What!” 
exclaimed ‘‘ Bob,’? ‘“‘only six weeks?’’ ‘*That’s all,” 
replied the Professor, greatly pleased that his son, who is 
not yet in his teens, should take so active and intelligent an 
interest in public affairs of great moment. ‘‘My!’’ re- 
sponded ‘' Bob,’’ relapsing into a stage aside, “but they 
have a ‘snap’ there, don’t they ?”’ 





Give your friend asbare of your good things. If youare at 
the breakfast-table, and must read your daily paper over 
your steak and coffee (it isa bad habit at best), cut it in two 
and give half to your wife, and furnish a magazine or juve- 
nile to your children. If you are reading in the evening, and 
come to aspecially good bit, don’t laugh over it by yourself, 
but read it to the rest of the family group. If you are on 
the ferryboat or in the car, don’t do as the Spectator bas 
seen some very gentlemanly-looking men do, leave your 
wife to her own meditations and go over to talk for half 
an hour toa friend. Give her a share of the friendly con- 
versation. Loneliness in a crowd is a sorrowful form of 
loneliness ; and most sorrowful when the deserted one is left 
alone by a friend or old-time lover, who ceased to be a lover 
when he became a husband. Always give the other boy or 
girl at least @ bite out of the apple you are eating. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERXT.] 


HE rains descended, and the flood ison. Thursday 

and Friday the rainfall ranged from five to seven 
inches. The hills and fields were covered with a heavy 
coat of snow. Immense quantities of water were pre- 
cipitated into all natural and artificial drainage. Stony 
Brook drains a large area of meadow-land from Ded- 
ham through Roxbury. The sewer from Roxbury 
passes into the Charles River. The upper works on 
Stony Brook have been built recently, and are larger 
than the sewer, leaving the drain tunnel-shaped. At 
the junction of the brook in Roxbury with the sewer 
there was a breakage’ Friday night. The water boiled 
up in a flood, and burst the wood covering from the 
sem{-circular eewer tube below. The water ran in 
rivers through several streets, filling cellars, rising into 
lower stories, and cutting off all escape except by boats. 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday the scene was exciting. 
Some familfes in upper stories drew up their supplies in 
baskets and pails. The cellars in the large buildings 
around Madison Square were flooded. Damage to prop- 
erty has been large. The Boston Belting Company, the 
Roxbury Carpet Company, many branches of business, 
and private residences and hotels have suffered severely. 
The waters spread across Tremont Street on the west, 
and Shawmut Avenue on the east, reaching, in cellars, 
nearly to Washington Street. Boats and rafts were 
plying in several streets all day Monday, many families 
being dependent on them for supplies. 

Much damage has been done in Hyde Park, furnace 
fires being extinguished. At Malden, Newton, Brockton, 
Quincy, Taunton, and many other places, the scenes 
have been exciting, and losses heavy. On two lines of 
railroad there was a milkembargo. At Natick a wash- 
out intercepted travel on the Boston & Albany road. 
From Worcester, down the Blackstone Valley, to Provi- 
dence, the floods have raged. I think it could occur 
but rarely that the watersheds over such wide areas 
shonld pour such torrents into the streams and rivers 
and sewage so suddenly. On Milton Hills the rainfalls 
were seven inches. All hills and slopes were sluice- 
ways for the pouring torrents and melting snows. 

In Boston the buildings submerged by the flood were 
not founded upon rocks, but upon piles, the land being 
‘‘made.” Given the flat tract of land that has been 
‘‘made” and built over the tunnel shaped sewer, the 
small end lowest down the stream, the rain and snow, 
and this Boston flood is one of those mysterious provi- 
cences that are as natural as it is for water to run down 
hill or for the sun to rise. 





An occasion of much interest was the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, of which Dr. Alexander McKenzie {s the eleventh 
pastor. He has been in this office nineteen years. The 
longest pastorate of any of his predecessors was that of 
Dr. Nathaniel Appleton, who served sixty-six years. 
The next longest pastorate was that of Dr. Abtel 
Holmes, father of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
was {n his place thirty nine years. The average length 
of pastorate has been nearly twenty-three years. Only 
one pastor, Dr. Nehemiah Adams, has resigned to go to 
another church. After a ministry of five years he went 
to the Essex Church in Boston. This church, organized 
in 1636, with Thomas Shepard as its pastor, was the 
eleventh organization of the kind on these shores. The 
territory was then known as Newetowne. In close 
prox{mity to the place where this church was formed, 
the bear, the wolf, the moose, and the Indians roamed. 
This church and Harvar! College sprang into being 
contemporaneously. From the first this body held a 
strong and commanding position in ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs. It was here that the Cambridge platform came 
into existence. Here missions to the Indians were organ- 
ized. In all its history this ancient church has inter- 
vined and interlaced with the movements, both of 
Church and State, which founded and developed our 
democratic institutions. 

The quarter-millennium just finished: was celebrated 
by a service which probably could not be held 
in any other place in the country. The two wings, 
Unitarlan and Orthodox, united on Friday in appropri- 
ate exercises. Fifty years ago the bitter contest 
culminated in schism. Dr. Abiel Holmes, the pastor, 
did not sympathize with the liberal churches of the day, 
and refused to exchange pulpits with pastors who 
sympathized with Unitarlans, He was persistent. The 
parish called an ez parte council and dismissed him. A 
majority of the church stood by him, and went out with 
him to establish a new placeof worship. By suggestion 
from the pastor of the Unitarian parish, the united serv- 
ices were held last week. In the afternoon the service 
was in the Unitarian church, which was filled by a 
remarkable body of men and women who had braved 
the violent storm to be present. Dr. Briggs (Unitarian) 
read the Scriptures, and the Rev. C. F. Thwing (Ortho- 
dox) offered prayer ; the Hon, Charles Theodore Russell, 





a member of Dr. McKenazle’s church, presided. In his 


address, after alluding to the schism, Mr. Ruseell 
felicitously said : 


“To day we look back upon it, through the mellowing 
influences of a half-century and a more tolerant spirit, as 
the sun looks upon the ocean, to draw from it and spread 
abroad whatever is sweet, pure, and wholesome, while it 
leaves all that is salt and bitter in the depths below. 

‘*In the words of Lord Macaulay, we believe ‘it is now 
time for us to pay a decent, a rational, a manly reverence 
to our ancestors, not by superstitiously adhering tu what 
they, in other circumstances, did, but by doing what they 
in our circumstances would have done.’ To-day we meet, 
not in organic union, or in doctrinai or dogmatic agree- 
ment, but in mutual charity and love; the two branches, 
each jealous of its rights and privileges, in joint convention 
assembled for the special and grateful purpose of recogniz- 
ing and honoring our common ancestry. In this we abate 
no jot or tittle of our respect for those earnest and conscien- 
tious men and women whose action of a half.century ago 
we may almost seem to reverse. If we write over the first 
or later pages of our history, ‘Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven,’ we shall net detract from its glory or its con- 
sistency if we inscribe its last page to-day with, ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God,’” 


Dr. McKenzie was introduced, and began by remark- 
{ng that this was the second time he had appeared in 
the First Parish pulpit, the previous occasion being 
when he graduated from Harvard College. He paid a 
glowing tribute to the Puritans who came here and 
founded the church and our civil polity. 

Mayor Russell, said to be the youngest mayor in the 
country, and son of the presiding officer, spoke for the 
city, giving high praise to the church. 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., son of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, sald : 


‘The political children of Thomas Shepard we surely are. 
We are not all his spiritual children. New England has 
welcomed and still welcomes to her harbors many who are 
not the Puritan’s descendants, and his descendents have 
learned other ways and other thoughts than those in which 
he lived, and for which he was ready to die. I confess that 
my own irterests in those thoughts is chiefly filial; that it 
seems to me that the great currents of the world’s life ran 
in other channels, and that the future lay in the heads 
of Bacon and Hobbes and Descartes, rather even than in 
that of John Milton. I think that the somewhat isolated 
thread of our intellectual and spiritual life is rejoining the 
main stream, and that hereafter all countries more and 
more will draw from common springs.” 


After this the octogenarian, the venerable and accom- 
plished Dr. F. 8S. Hedge, made the gem of an address, 
indulging in reminiscences of peculiar interest. Of his 
recollections of scenes in the old meeting house this is 
one 


“A military company drafted in Cambridge, their term of 
service having expired, marched into town one Sunday 
afternoon during divine service with drum and fife, auda- 
ciously affronting the sacred traditions of the Puritan Sab- 
bath. They halted before the meeting-house, broke rank, 
filed two by two into the western entrance, and ascended the 
stairs with martial tramp, the music not ceasing until they 
had taken their places in the free gallery. It was in the 
midst of the long prayer. And the prayers in those 
days were long, or seemed so to the youngsters who 
listened—or perhaps failed to listen. I have often won- 
dered, thinking of the matter, how Dr. Holmes, amid all 
that rattle, coul1 command his thoughts sufficiently to pro- 
ceed with his prayer. Buthedid proceed. The long prayer 
had its epic requirements, its systematic development, 
its beginning, middle, and end. To have stopped in 
the midst would have been chaos. Onr elders, I think, 
resented the disturbance. That the soldiers should come 
to meeting to render thanks for their safe return was 
right and proper. But the drum and the fife were unsab- 
batical to a fault. We children, on the other hand, agreed 
in the wish that such episodes might be repeated.” 

His concluding words are full of serious suggestion - 

‘‘ Well, friends, the old meeting-house is gone. And the 
old feud, let us hope, is forever extinguished. The history 
of ecclesiastical feuds originating in theological divergen- 
cles shows us on what subtle mysteries, what unfathomable 
mysteries, which human intelligence can never solve, the 
controversies for the most part have turned ; how a word 
of pale abstraction has set the world on fire; how Christen- 
dom has been rent asunder by a vocable and a monosyllable. 
In the beautiful language of an English divine, ‘ While 
we wrangle here on earth, we are fast hastening to that 
world which is to decide all our controversies ; and the only 
safe passage thither is by peaceable holiness,’ ”’ 


At the close of the afternoon meeting the large num- 
bers went to the chapel of Dr. McKenzie’s church, 
where acollation had been prepared. The social occa- 
sion was highly enjoyed. 

At the evening service in the church the house was 
filled. The Rev. Mr. Beach (Orthodox) read selections 
from tLe Scriptures, and the Rev. F. A. Peabody (Uni- 
tarlan) offered prayer. The Hon. C. T. Russell pre- 
sided. The Rev. Edward H. Flall, pastor of the Unt- 
tarlan parish, was the first spoaker, and paid this tribute 
to the church : 

“‘Congregationalism is independency touched by this fine 
spirit of fellowship. It takes a form in this land and 





announces itself to the world. I do not say it is to take the 
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place of all other forms. We recognize that Christianity is 
of many forms. I cannot say that Congregationalism has 
not changed. It is not fcr me to say in which of the two 
parts into which the old church was broken its first pastor, 
if he came back to earth, would feel most at home. Puritan- 
ism has sown in New England its jaith and its power; it 
bas covered her with schocls, it bas founded most of her 
colleges. A church that has shown this capacity in the 
past may we not feel very sure for the future has also a 
work to do for the nation for the establishment of righteous- 
ness and truth ?”’ 

President Elliot, of Harvard University, spoke at 
length, and with admirable clearness and discrimination. 

The following introduction by the author will explain 
the origin of the hymn which was sung, the congrega- 
tion joining with the choir : 


HYMN —THE WORD OF PROMISE, 


( By supposition) An Hymn set forth to be sung by the Great 
Assembly at Newtown, Mo. 12. 1. 1636. 
Written by Oliver Wei dell Holmes, eldest son of the Rey. Abiel 
Holmes, eighth Pastor of the First Church. 
Lord, Thou hast led us as of old 
Thine Arm led forth the chosen Race 
Through Foes that raged, through Floods that roli’d, 
To Canaan’s far-off Dwelling-place. 
Here is Thy bounteous Table spread, 
Thy Manna falls on every Field, 
Thy Grace our hungering Souls hath fed, 
Thy Might hath been our Spear and Shield. 


Lift high Thy Buckler, Lord of Hosts! 
Guard Thou Thy Servants, Sons and Sires, 
While on the Godless heathen Coasts 
They light Thine Israel’s Altar-fires | 
The salvage Wilderness remote 
Shall hear Thy Works and Wonders sung ; 
So from the Rock that Moses smote 
The Fountain of the Desart sprung. 
Soon shall the slumbering Morn awake, 
From wandering Stars of Errour freed, 
When Christ the Bread of Heaven shall break 
For Saints that own a common Creed. 
The Walls that fence His Flocks apart 
Shall crack and crumble in Decay, 
And every Tongue and every Heart 
Shall welcome in the new-born Day. 
Then ehall His glorious Church rejoice 
His Word of Promise to recall— 
ONE SHELTERING FOLD, ONE SHEPHERD'S VOICE, 
OnE GoD AND FATHER OVER ALL! 

Addresses were made by Hon. Horatio Parker and 
Dr. N. G. Clark. The previous Sunday morning Dr. 
McKenzie preached in his own church a sermon appro- 
priate to the times. Last Sunday Dr. Hall preached in 
his church. The doings ard sayings in due time will 
be put into permanent form ina book. Asa landmark 
this anniversary registers progress in the direction of 
peace; of unity in diversity. 

I have let the occasion speak for itself. There wasa 
marked absence of fulsome sentiment. There was no 
cheap talk about union. What is its significance ? This, 
and nothing more : these two branches of the original 
church met in the comity of good neighborhood as 
Christians. They haveseta good example. They could 
doit. There was the dignity, the ability, the good sense, 
the pofre, the spirit, to warrant the attempt. Has ita 
voice of prophecy? Wait. Fifty years hence, at the 
three hundredth anniversary, the closing stanza of Dr. 
Holmes’s hymn may have traveled far on the road to ful- 
fillment. The spirit of the occasion, and not dogmatics 
or apologetics, is the impressive power that wafts us to- 
ward the promisedday. ‘‘ He that is joined to the Lord 
is our epirit.” OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 








HE resignation, last Sunday, of the Rev. Thomas 

E. Green, pastor of the Eighth Presbyterlan 
Church, in order that he may enter the Episcopalian 
Church, was no surprise to those who had known him 
intimately. He has been very popular as a preacher, 
and has been recognized as an earnest and succetsful 
pastor. The church which he serves has never been 
more prosperous than during his ministry. For the 
step he has taken he gives four reasons: a historical 
reason, the creed and practice of the Church during 
three centuries ; a sacramental reason, the bellef that the 
sacraments are a vita] and real part of Christian life and 
character ; a ritual reason, the feeling that a Hturgy is 
needed, so that pastor and people can share {in public 
worship; and a practical reason, or a desire for greater 
freedom and e more liberal attitude toward amusements 
than are found in the Presbyterian Church. It is the 
universal feeling here that Mr. Green has taken the only 
course which, in the circumstances, would be wise. 
He will have the best wishes of his ministerfia! brethren 
as he enters the church of his choice. It is reported 
that Mr. Green’s father, who is pastor of a Presbyte- 
rian church in Centralia, Ill., greatly regrets his son’s 
decision, and ascribes his change of views to efforts on 





the part of persons who have followed him from the 
time of bisentering the Theological Seminary in Prince- 
ton till now. Itis supposed that Bishop McLaren will 
give Mr. Green a charge in this city. 





The Rev. William Smith,- lately of the Classis of 
Hudson, was received by the Chicago Presbytery at its 
meeting Monday. He will be installed pastor of the 
church at South Evanston, March 4. The Rev. 
W. R. Scott was at the same session of Presbytery dis- 
missed from the pastorate of the Reunion Church, 
chiefiy for financial reasons, The church edifice is in a 
bed condition, and the congregation are burdened with 
a Cebt of about $4 000. . 





The revival interest in the First Presbyterian Church 
still continues. Forty-eight persons were received into 
the fellowship of the church last Sunday, forty-one of 
the number on confession of faith. About twenty were 
thus received by the church at Lake Forest, and to 
most of the other Presbyterian churches in the city 
large additions were made. 





The Clinton Street Church (Congregationa)) received 
nineteen last Sunday, and a month ago eleven—all, the 
result of the interest awakened during the Week of 
Prayer. Rather more than thirty will next Sunday con- 
nect themselves with the Oak Park Congregational 
Church. The Rev. Mr. Eaton is spending an extra 
week with the church in order to welcome them to its 
membership. The Rev. Dr. S. J. McPherson, who has 
been kept out of his pulpit, that of the Second Presby- 
terlan Church, for nearly six months by ill health, is 
once more back in his place. Monday night the young 
people of his church gave hima hearty and delightful 
reception. The plan to sccure a reries of union meet- 
ings on the South Side has not yet been carried out, 
though there is every prospect tnat it soon will be. 
There never was a warmer or more hopeful state of 
feeling in the South Side churches than now, and it is 
believed that a aries of union meetings wisely con- 
ducted would be followed with great blessings. It is 
more than probable that Mr. Sam Jones will take part 
in these meetings, 





Some of the readers of The Christian Union will recall 
the recent death of the Rev. Henry Jardine at St. Louis, 
from suicide, it is supposed. Last Wednesday morning 
solemn requiem mass was celebrated in the Church 
of the Ascension (Protestant Episcopal, late Father 
Ritchie’s) for the repose of his soul. 





News from the Chicago University is not very cheer- 
ing. The insurance company will not dispose of the 
property for less than the judgment note, though the 
directors are not unwilling to compromise on some of 
the other obligations they hold against the University. 
In consequence the Baptist ministers, whose advice 
had been asked by the trustees of the University, last 
Mcnday decided it to be impracticable to attempt to 
raise the sum demanded by the insurance company, 
and recommended ‘‘that the committee of fifteen 
appointed by the Educational Convention held jast 
Fall in Farwell Hall be empowered to take such 
steps as in their judgment seem best for the founding 
of a new university.” This new institution, if it comes 
into existence, will be distinctively Baptist, and will 
probably find a home on the South Side, perhaps in the 
country, and not unlikely in the vicinity of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Morgan Park. 





The death at Jacksonville, Thursday morning, of the 
venerable ex-President Sturtevant, of Illinois College, 
makes a great gap in the ranks of the distinguished edu. 
cators of the State. Dr. Sturtevant was born in Connect- 
icut In 1805, and with his young wife came to [linols 
in 1829. From that day to this he has been connected 
with Illinois College. For thirty-six years he was its 
President, and till last year was actively employed as a 
member of {ts Faculty. His death was quite unexpected, 
and was doubtless hastened by the recent death of Mrs. 
Sturtevant and of a son in-law. Dr. Sturtevant will be 
sadly missed, for, though feeble in body, he was strong 
in mind, and as full of eager interest in discussing the 
great questions of the day as when a young man, and a 
recognized leader in all that concerns the welfare of the 
State or the country. 





A Society for the Promotion of Social Purity has been 
started in Chicago by Miss Willard and her associates. 
It will work in connection with the White Cross Army, 
which seeks ‘‘ to establish a single code of morals, and to 
maintain the law of purity as equally binding upon men 
and women.” The movement will meet with warm 
sympatby. 

According to the prospectus, ‘‘it alms to exhibit the 
relations existing between the drink habit and the name- 
less habits, outrages, and crimes which disgrace modern 
civilization ; and especially to point out the brutalizing 
influence of malt liquors upon the lower nature ; this 
study to be conducted by means of mothers’ meetings, 
leaflets, pamphlets, etc. 





_— 


“Tt has in view a distinct effort to impress upon the 
minds of men and women, youth and maidens, the 
absolute demand of religion and physiology for purity 
in word, thought, and deed. 

‘*Tt will endeavor to secure legislation of a character 
calculated to protect the honor and purity of womenand 
girls, and render them safe from the depravity of brutal 
men,” 

Mothers will be urged to see that thelr children are 
not kept in ‘‘a false ignorance which in the hour of 
temptation often leaves its victim defenseless.” Young 
men and young women will be called upon to enlist 
under the banner of the White Cross, and pledge them- 
selves to lead pure lives. That there {s call for such a 
work as this new organization proposes no one familiar 
with our social habits can for a moment doubt. 








FROM AND ABOUT CHAOS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OU expreseed, not long ago, some disappointment 
because yourspecial correspondent at Columbus 
had not kept you informed with respect to the imbroglio 
in the Ohio Legislature. If you had had a special corre- 
spondent present anywhere in space when the earth was 
without form, and void, and darkness covered the face 
of the deep, Iam sure that you would not have expected 
from him any very definite report of what was going 
on. I have not written because it seemed impossible to 
tell a coherent story. I was waiting for some one to 
say, ‘‘ Let there be light!’ That word has not yet been 
spoken ; but if you insist ona letter from Chaos you 
shall have it. 

Onr trouble in the Legislature {s ail about Hamilton 
County. That county, which contains Cincinnati, is 
probably the most lawless district in the United States. 
It was in Cincinnati that a jury, not long ago, sat still 
in their seats and rendered a verdict of “not guilty,” 
though the criminal himself had boldly declared on the 
witness stand that he had committed the crime charged 
in the indictment, and not a scrap of evidence was 
offered to disprove the charge. The judge indignantly 
demanded that these twelve men be prosecuted for per- 
jury, but nothing was ever doneaboutit. This is rather 
an aggravated instance of Cincinnati justice; but it is 
not an exaggeration to say that respect for law in that 
community is not universal. There sre a great many 
worthy ard patriotic people in C’ncinnati, but they have 
not had much to ssy of late about the government of the 
elty. ; 

Hamilton County is entitled to four Senators and ten 
Representatives in our Legislature, all of whom are voted 
foron one ballot. An alleged forgery in one of the election 
precincts, at the last election, added two hundred votes to 
the Democratic candidates, and gave them the certificates 
of election. The Circuit Court of Hamilton County, 
being appealed to while the canvass was in progress, 
undertook to adjudicate upon the case of the Senators, 
ordering the Clerk to correct the forged return, and to 
give the certificates of election to the Republican candi- 
dates. That a forgery had been committed seemed 
pretty clear ; the alteration of a seven to a nine was bung- 
lingly made ; and the fac-similes which the newspapers 
have kept before the people ever since the election make 
the fraud manifest. The three judges of the Circuit 
Court were not, however, agreed as to the remedy: one 
of them thought that the vote of the precinct ought to 
be thrown out altogether ; another that the two hundred 
votes added by the alteration of the figures should be 
subtracted ; while the third—Judge Smith, who is, by 
the way, a Republican—inslisted that the Circuit Court 
had no right to interfere with the returns, and that the 
Clerk had no right to correct them ; that his duties were 
purely ministerial ; that he could only add up such fig- 
ures a8 were returned to him, and issue the certificates 
accordingly, leaving to the Senate the duty of correct- 
ing the return and remedying the wrong by the legal 
methods provided for the contest of elections. The first 
two judges, however, finally agreed upon the second 
opinion, and subtracted the two hundred votes, thus 
ordering the certificates to be given over to the four Re- 
publican Senators. In the meantime, the case had been 
brought before the Supreme Court at Columbus; and 
the Court agreed with the distenting judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court, and eet aside the decision of the majority of 
that Court, ordering the Clerk to give the certificates to 
the Democratic candidates. 

So the four Democratic Senators appeared in Colum- 
bus at the opening of the Legislature, bringing the 
prima facie evidence of their right to their seats; and 
the ten Democratic Representatives, whose right had 
not yet in any way been tested, came also, and presented 
their certificates in the other house. The Legislature 
convenes before the Governor and the other State officers 
are inaugurated ; consequently, the Democratic Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Warwick, was in the Chair of the 
Senate when it convened. Counting the four Demo- 
cratic incumbents from Cincinnati, the Senate stood 
twenty Democrats toseventeen Republicans. With this 
majority, the Democrats at once proceeded to frame a 
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eet of rules to govern the contest of the election, the 
{ntent of which was to weaken as much as possible the 
power of the incoming Republican Lieutenant-Governor, 
by providing for the immediate reference of a] resolutions 
relating to the case to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and especially by authorizing the four incum- 
bents to vote on all matters pertaining to the contest, ex- 
cept on the final question, when, although none of the 
four could vote for himself, the other three could vote for 
him. The sixteen unquestioned Democrats, with three 
of the four whose cases were contested, would thus have 
a clear majority of two in the Senate, and, if they voted 
solidly, could seat their own men. 

These proceedings in the Senate greatly exasperated 
the Republicans of both houses. Inthe Lower House 
the Republicans had a clear majority over all, even 
allowing the Hamilton County members to vote. The 
Constitution expressly provides that all those who bring 
certificates of election shall be permitted to vote in the 
organization of the House, and the Republican Secretary 
of State, who presided at the organization, enforced this 
rule against the Republicans, who sought to prevent 
the Hamilton County Democrats from voting. As soon 
as the organization was effected, however, the Repub- 
licans proposed to oust the Hamilton County delegation, 
without waiting for the formalities of contest. This 
was urged on the ground that the frauds and forgeries 
by which they held their seats were glaring and notor'!- 
ous; that they ought to be at once dispossessed, and 
thelr places given to the Republicans, permitting them 
to make the contest, if any contest was to be made. It 
was thought best, however, that some sort of investiga- 
tlon should precede this summary ejectment, and there- 
fore a committee was appointed to go to Cincinnati and 
examine the returns, to see whether the canvassers were 
justified in issuing the certificates to the Democrats. 
The House then resolved itself into a returning board, 
not to try the election contest, but to see whether the 
certificates of election had been properly issued by the 
County Clerk of Hamilton County. The investigation 
made by the committee was very hastily prosecuted. 
The Republicans charged that, in their attempt to Inves- 
tigate, they were trifled with by the County Clerk and 
his counsel ; the Democrats asserted that no fair oppor- 
tunity was given them of presenting their case before 
the committee. Itis probable that both charges were 
true. Each party was maneuvering for position, and 
neither desired, at that juncture, a thorough and patient 
investigation. The Republicans were in a great hurry, 
because the election of a United States Senator was to 
take place very soon ; and, although they had a major- 
ity of three on joint ballot, even permitting all the 
Hamilton County Democrats in both houses to vote, 
the possibility of accidents—of the sickness or possible 
corruption of one or two of their members—made them 
nervous, and they wanted their Hamilton County mem. 
bers seated before the Senatorial election. Accordingly, 
they rushed the investigation through, and submitted a 
resolution displacing nine of the ten Democrats from 
Cincinnati (one of them had more than two hundred 
majority), and seating the nlne Republican contestants, 
at the same time authorizing the Democrats thus ousted 
to make the contest at their convenlence. Two Repub- 
licans refused to vote for this summary expulsion of the 
men holding certificates, on the ground that the pro- 
ceeding was irregular and unfair; but there were enough 
Republicans to effect the ouster without the votes of 
these two. 

By this time the Democrats were thoroughly enraged, 
and the situation in the Senate was ominous. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Kennedy had been inducted into office, 
and in his inaugural speech he had declared that he 
should maintain his constitutional rights. In the first 
collision between the Senate and its new presiding 
officer the latter held that the four incumbents from 
Cincinnati were not entitled to vote on any question 
affecting their own right to their seats, and forbade the 
Clerk to call their names. The Clerk disobeyed the 
President of the Senate, and obeyed the rule made by 
the Democrats. The President corrected the tally- 
sheets with his pencil, erasing the names of the Hamil- 
ton County incumbents, and announced the vote 
accordingly, In the struggle which accompanied this 
action there was great excitement and much fear of 
violence, and one or two doubtful rulings were made by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. The imbroglio resulted in 
the withdrawal of the Democrats, and in the setting up 
of two factions, each of which called the other the rump, 
and made accusations of revolution and Susurpation 
against the other. The Republican rump now framed 
its own rules for the management of the contest, insist- 
ing that the cases should all be tried in open Senate, and 
that the form of the final question should be, Which four 
of the eight candidates from Hamilton County are 
entitled to their seats? By this grouping of the names 
the four incumbents would be debarred from voting, 
and then the seventeen Republicans would be able to 
expel the four Democrats. After several days of sep 
aration the rumps resumed their reasoning faculties to 
some extent, and, after much parleying, patched up an 





agreement by which a committee of six, three of each 
party, was chosen to go to Cincinnati, make the investi- 
gation, and report evidence to the Senate. This com- 
mittee is now at work. When it is ready to report, the 
tug of war will come again. 

It is possible that the investigation may make the case 
so clear that there will be practical unanimity in the action 
of the Senate. But that is not expected. I have heard 
no one express sucha hore. It is possible that two or 
three Democrats may be convinced that their candidates 
were not lawfully chosen, and may join with the 
Republicans in unseating them ; or even that the case 
may be reversed, and tno orthree Republicans may 
vote with the Democrats to confirm the four incum- 
bents ; but nobody seems to regard such result as prob- 
able. It is universally assumed that the Democrats 
will vote solidly for thefrown men, no matter what the 
proof of fraud may be; and that the Republicans 
would do the same thing {if the tables wereturned. No- 
body expects that any Senator will be found who will 
refuse to condone crime for political advantage. For 
expressing such a hope | have frequently been derided. 
The dictum of Judge Johnson that such a thing 1s 
unheard of seems to be accepted as the exact truth. 

If the parties do maintain a strict partisan attitude 
upon the question, the deadlock will again be on. The 
Democrats will insist that the vote on each of the four 
be taken separately, and that the other three be per- 
mitted to vote; the Republicans will insist that the four 
cases be determined by one vote. The way out of this 
complication is not clear. Probably the Supreme Court 
will be called on to determine who shall vote. And a 
pleasant incident of this discussion is the confident sug 
gestion that, since the majority of the Supreme Court is 
Republican, the case will undoubtedly be decided in the 
interest of that party. 

In the meantime the Lower House, having ejected the 
nine Democrats, has ordered its Committee on Privileges 
and Elections to try their case. But the Democrats re- 
fuseto appear before the committee, and no judicial 
determination of the contest {s expected !n this quarter. 

As to the merits of the question, the Republicans make 
specific charges of fraud and forgery, and exhibit many 
proofs; the Democrats, although they allege that 
numerous frauds were committed by the Republicans in 
the same election, have not been £0 explicit in pointing 
them out. It {is possible that the Senate Committee may 
bring to ght many deeds of darkness on both sides. 

It is only necessary to add that there seems to be a 
cheerful confidence on all sides that neither party will 
permit anything to be done for the benefit of the State 
which does not somehow redound to its own advantage 
and promise the discomfiture of its ants gonist. 

CotumsBvs, Ohio. 








The Congregational Club of New York City discussed on 
Monday evening Christianity and the Labor Problem,the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, one of the Vice Presidents, in thechair, Mr. 
Roswell Smith opened the discussion. He said that he did 
not believe in any panacea for existing difficulties, and told 
the story of a Scotch minister whv used whisky himself, but, 
seeing one of his congregation using it, as he thought, too 
much, preached a temperance sermon; after the sermon 
his parishioner met him at the door with the question, ‘‘ Do 
you know how the streets of the New Jerusalem are kept so 
clean?” ‘‘No, Sandy; how isit?’’ ‘‘ Each man keeps the 
street clean before his own door,”” That, Mr, Smith said, was 
the recipe for business troubles. There would be no labor 
trouble if every employer would treat his workingmen as 
men, with consideration and without patronizing. He gave 
a number of illustrations of the results of applying Christian 
principles to the solution of business difficulties, taken from 
his own experience, which he said were not to go into the 
papers. 

He was followed by Professor R. M. Smith, of Columbia 
College, who presented the subject from the standpoint of a 
political economist, disclaiming a position as an expert in 
either labor matters or religion. He deplored the non-exist- 
ence of reliable statistics. In this country, he said, there 
are sixteen Jabor bureaus supported at considerable expense 
by as many States in America, and yet they have thrown no 
light whatever on the question. Prussia is the only country 
that has attempted to gather information, and the result of 
that attempt is astonishing ; 975, per cent. of the families of 
Prussia live on less than $750 a year ; nearly 75 per cent. on 
less than $225, and 6,000,000 persons, out of a total popula- 
tion of 25,000,000, earn less than $100 a year apiece. The 
avaruge annual income of an agricultural laborer is $55. 
Asto the deating of Christianity with this harsh question of 
labor, history shows that in the ancient period when labor 
was slavery, Christianity raised the slave to a serf and 
then toa free man. In the Middle Ages, of which trade guilds 
were the leading feature, Christianity again dignified labor. 
The guilds were essentially Christian organizations, and 
were under the protection and advice of the Church. But 
in the modern period the laborer no longer goes to church, 
the spirit of trade-unionism is atheistical, and Christianity 
has lost its grip on labor. The only way in which it can 
regain its hold is to take up, as in previous periods, the 
question of quality, not of quantity ; not to medd'e with the 
wage question, but to fight the idea that the laborer wes a 
brute ora machine, to generate a public opinion that should 
keep women and children out of the factory and the field, 
that should back up the laboring man in his endeavors to 
shorten his hours of work and compel the rich man to treat 
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his employees as fellow-men, and not as senseless factors in 
a business problem. 

The subject was further discussed by the Rey. T. T. 
Munger, 8. W. Duffield, and J. H. Ross, the two latter giv- 
ing some practical experiences, the one in Altoona, the 
otber in South Norwalk. The meeting adjourned a little 
before ten, being generally voted one of the best the club 
has ever enjoyed. General Hawley will open the discussion at 
the next meeting with a paper on “‘ The Secular Press and 
its Relations to Christianity.’ 








We are glad to make the announcement that Mr. John 
Fiske is to deliver his very interesting lectures on the Crit 
ical Period of American History, and on the Civil War, at 
the University Club Theater, in this city, on Wednesdaysand 
Fridays, at 2:30 p.M., beginning February 24. Mr. Fiske’s 
lectures are not only extremely interesting, but arein the 
highest degree educative in regard to matters concerning 
which, unfortunately, many Americans are shamefully igno- 
rapt. Tickets for the ten lectures can be secured from A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, or Dodd, Mead «& Co., 
755 Broadway. 


The ** Voice’ says that Mr. Cook did not say that the 
American people are the most drunken race on the planet, 
but that the Anglo-Saxon race is so. Worse and worse! 
The Anglo-Saxon portion of the American people are the 
temperate part. The drinking part is Latin, Teutonic, and 
Celtic. 





REGULATING THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
IN SCOTLAND. 


By PETER Ross, 


HE assertion has often been made by temperance 
reformers, particularly in the S!ate of New York, 
that the laws which are now on thestatute book concern- 
ing the liquor traffic would in great measure control it 
were they only honestly carried out. Of this there 
seems to be no doubt. But many of these laws were 
passed merely for campaign purposes, and others are so 
hampered by “influence,” and so inconsistent in their 
details, that they cannot beenforced. 

A brief review of the Jaw which exists in Scotland, 
and there most efficiently controls the liquor traflic, may 
be both interesting and instructive at the present time, 
The liquor question has become one of the most vital 
issues of the day, end while prohibition, if it ever comes, 
isin the far distance, a system such as prevails in Scot- 
land is not beyond our reach, and is certainly worth 
striving for. 

The basis of all the present regulatory laws in Scot- 
land is the Forbes Mackenzie Act of 1853. It divided 
the sellers of the spirituous liquor into three classes, with 
a special license to each. The first class consisted of inn 
and hotel keepers, the second of the ordinary run of 
saloon-keepers, and the third of grocers and other ware- 
housemen. The hours for the sale of l!quor were fixed 
at from eight a.m. to eleven PM. on week days, and 
Sabbath was made a day of total prohibition. The only 
exception from this clear and distinct enactment was in 
the case of a hotel. Such places were allowed to supply 
their regular guests with liquor at all hours, onthe same 
principle that a man may drink in his own house when 
he thinks fit. They were also allowed to furnish travel- 
ers who had journeyed a certain distancé with liquid re- 
freshment. This latter provision was the weakest one 
in the statute, and was, and is, constantly being abused. 
It is the cause of much of the drunkenness which fs seen 
in the large cities on the Sabbath day. The licenses 
{issued to grocers were very stringent, and especially pro- 
hibited them from selling any liquor for consumption 
on their premises. Selling to children was not allowed 
upon any pretext. 

From the moment this law came into operation a won- 
derful improvement began to be observed in the habits 
of the people. The Act, however, was bitterly opposed 
by the liquor party, and the most determined efforts 
were made to have it annulled. Even in Parllament their 
attempts in this direction found many sympathizers. A 
Royal Commission, however, was appointed in 1857 to 
inquire into the working of the Act and the result of its 
enforcement. The upshot of this was that the Act was 
triumphantly vindicated, and its position more securely 
guaranteed than ever among the laws of the land. Since 
then the publicans have rarely made any very deter- 
mined attempt to impede the requirements of the Act, or 
to nullify any of the subsequent laws which have been 
passed with the view of regulating their trade. 

In Edinburgh, cr Glasgow, or any of the large towns, 
no side doors are allowed in a liquor store. All such doors 
must be effectually closed up before a license is granted. 
In this way the necessary police supervision is greatly 
assisted. The police have the power to enter a saloon 
at any moment and ¢xamine every corner of it, for the 
purpose of observing if any of the laws are irfringed, or 
if improper characters resort to it. Aj] faults observed 
by the officers are reported to headquarters, and a more 
vizilant watch ensues. Then woe be to the licensee, 
when he next applies for his necessary permit, if the 
police give his character or his establishment a discredit- 
able report. His license is almost invariably refused 
and the store closed, no matter how great the loss may 
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be. Even a new applicant for a license, armed with the 
best and most influential recommendations, would find it 
very difficult to get the necessary permit if the place in 
which he proposes to carry on business has acquired an 
unenviable name. Owners of liquor stores must not live 
on the premises, or even above the premises if there are any 
internal means of communication between them. If the 
proprietor of a liquor saloon wishes to enter hisstore on 
the Sabbath he must do so by the front door, end be seen 
by all men. Even then he would be violating the law. 
A private entrance between house and sbop is not allowed 
under any circumstances. This was one of the hardest 
sections of the Act to enforce, but it was one of the most 
important and beneficial. 

While the law in Scotland thus attempts to repress 
drunkenness, it zealously protects the drinker. His tip- 
ple is sold to him by measure, and the measures are per!- 
odically tested by government officials and stamped, to 
show their correctness. His lHquor is dispensed in its 
purity, for officers are constantly on the watch to prevent 
doctoring or watering. If the drinker is too young, the 
dealer will not sell tohim; neither will he supply him, 
no matter what his age may be, if he appears to be under 
the influence of his previous potations. 

Of course all these regulations, and the others which 
exist, are sometimes broken, for the ingenuity of the devil 
is always at work to overcome whatever is good. But 
heavy penalties follow detection, and detection {s certain, 
sooner or later. On the whole, however, it may be seen 
that the excise laws in Scotland are well observed, 
and that a grand improvement in the well-doing of the 
people has taken place since the Forbes Mackenzie Act 
was passed. Statistics might be adduced to prove this, 
but it seems needless, for its truth has been steadf{ly pro- 
claimed by the pulpit and the press during the past 
quarter of a century. Thus we see what the law, the 
magistracy, and the police, working earnestly and har 
monfously, can accomplish in controlling and regulat- 
ing the most iniquitous traffic of the present day. Let 
us hope that the same three powers will soon exhibit a 
similar degree of zeal in this country, and an equally 
gratifying condition of things would surely follow. To 
this end temperance workers ought to devote their ener- 
gies, at least for the present. 
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WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK. 


HE life brought to a sudden close by the death 

of Major-General Winfield Scott Hancock, on 
Governor’s Island, on Tuesday of last week, was one of 
the highest patriotism and the most devoted public 
service, and one singularly free from personal folbles and 
weaknesses. Even the searching light thrown on the 
career of a Presidential candidate in the unsparing 
heat of the campaign failed to leave the slightest tarnish 
on his reputation or to diminish the profound respect 
and affection with which he was regarded by his country- 
men of all political convictions. 

General Hancock was born on February 14, 1824, In 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. His father was 
a man of liberal culture and an excellent lawyer. He 
gave his sons a thorough school education, and Win- 
field's personal and mental qualities won the respect of 
a rather eccentric member of Congress for the district, 
who presented him with an appointment to West Point. 
The examination was easily passed, and his record at 
the Academy, from which he was graduated in 1844, 
was creditable, though notextraordinary. Among his fel- 
low-cadets were several who afterwards became famous 
—of Union generals, Grant, McClellan, Franklin, Buell, 
Lyon, and Rosecrans; of Confederates, Longstreet, 
*« Stonewall ” Jackson, and Buckner. It is related that 
on his receiving his commission, General Scott, who 
took an interest in his namesake, asked where he wished 
to bestationed, and recelved the reply, ‘“‘ As far West as 
possible.” 

Lieutenant Hancock was stationed at first on the 
Texan border, but at the beginning of hosiilities with 
Mexico was bitterly disappointed by being sent to 
Kentucky toa recruiting post. By persistent efforts he 
obtained a recall to the seat of war, was three times 
wounded in minor engagements, and for his gallantry at 
Molino del Rey was promoted. At the close of the 
Mexican war he was sent to the Upper Mississippi, and 
was married in 1850, at St. Louis, to a Miss Russell. 
Promoted te the rank of captain and acting as quarter- 
master, Hancock did good service in the Seminole war, 
in the 1858 expedition. to Utah, and at Los Angeles, Cal., 
where a disunionist sentiment and rumored plots of 
secession were promptly put down by his patriotic 
utterances and timely action. When the civil war was 
imminent, Hancock petitioned at once to be transferred 
to the East. Geaeral McClellan soon recognized his 
capacity, and personally requested from the President 
that he should be made a brigadier-general. As such 
he served efficiently in the Army of the Potomac 
under McClellan, Burnside, and Hooker. At Williams- 
burg he captured the firet colore taken by the Army of 





the Potomac. Here, too, was uttered his famous saying, 
‘* We must give them the bayonet, gentlemen,” and here 
his courage and tact turned the day in our fayor. Of 
the succeeding battles in which his command played so 
important a part—Chickahominy, White Oak Swamp, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg 
—we can do little more than mention the names. After 
the three days at Chencellorsville he was placed in com- 
mand of the Second Corps, having previously been made 
major-general of volunteers and colonel in the regular 
army. His greatest fame as a soldier rests on his 
achievements at Gettysburg. General Meade was push- 
ing forward to intercept Lee’s advance on Harrisburg, 
when news came that there was fighting on the left 
wing, and that General Reynolds, in command there, was 
killed. Mcade at once dispatched Hancock to the scene. 
He found our force in full retreat, took charge, rallled 
the army, checked the enemy, sent word to Meade that 
Gettysburg was the place to fight the main engagement, 
and Gettysburg followed. Here Hancock was serlously 
wounded. The thanks of Congress were tendered to 
him for his ‘‘ gallant, meritorious, and conspicuous share 
in that g-eat and decisive victory.” 

Resuming command of the Second Corps after his 
recovery, General Hancock in person led the fierce as- 
sault on the Confederates atthe Wilderness, from which 
only Longstreet’s arrival saved Lee, and, under Grant’s 
direction, struck the decisive biow at Spottsylvania 
Court-House on June 11, 1864, capturing five thousand 
prisoners and twenty-six guns. For this he was made 
brigadier-general in the regular army. His last battle 
was at Reams Station and the Boynton Road. In the 
last year of the war he held a command at Washiog- 
ton. 

On March 13, 1865, General Hancock was madea 
major general in the regular army by brevet, and in 
1866 full major-general. He was assigned in succession 
to the Departmentof the Missouri, the District of Louis- 
jana and Tcxas, the Division of Dakota, and the Divis- 
ion of the Atlantic, where he was in command from 
1868 to 1869, and finally from 1872 to the time of his 
death. In 1880 General Hancock was nominated for 
the Presidency by the Democratic Convention on the 
third ballot, and was defeated by General Garfield by 
an electoral vote of 214 to 155, and a popular vote of 
4,454,416 to 4,444 952. 

General Hancock had been {ll for a week, but it was 
only upon the day before his death that a fatal termina- 
tion was feared. His disease was diabetes, aggravated 
by carbuncle. He leaves a widow, but no children. 

General Hancock’s remains were brought to the city 
on Saturday morning, escorted to Trinity Church by a 
military guard, and, after appropriate and impressive 
services, were taken to Norristown, Pa., for interment 
The pall-bearers were: Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Gen. 
William T. Sherman, Lieut.-Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, 
Gen. W. B. Franklin, Gen. W. F. Smith, Brig.-Gen. 
James B. Fry, Brig.-Gen. A. H. Terry, Brig.-Gen. N. 
A. Miles, Brig. Gen. John Newton, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mr. J. M. Hartshorne, Col. W. P. Wilson, 
Col. Findley Anderson, and Major W. D. W. Miller. 








MY STUDY FIRE. 
VIII. 


THE FAJLINGS OF GENIUS. 


HE study fire burns for the most part in a quiet, 

meditative way that falls in with the thought and 
the talk that are inspired by it. Occasionally, however, 
it crackles and snaps in an argumentative mood that 
makes one wonder what sort of communication it is try- 
ing to have with the world around it. Is it the indig- 
nant protest of some dismembered tree ruthlessly cut 
down in the morning of life, that energetically but inef- 
fectually sputters itself forth in the glowing heat ? 
Perhaps if Gilbert White, or Thoreau, or Burroughs 
happened to fill my easy chair at such at moment, 
this question might be answered; I, in my igno- 
rance, can only ask it. Of one thing I am certain, 
however : that when the fire falls into this humor it is 
quite likely to take Rosalind and myself with it; on 
such occasions the quiet talk or the long, uninterrupted 
reading gives place to a discussion which is likely to be 
prolonged until the back-log falls in two and the ashes 
Ne white and powdering around the explring embers. 
Even then the pretty bellows which came several] Christ- 
mases ago from one whore charm makes it impos 
sible to use the word common even to describe her 
friendship for Rosalind and myself, are vigorously used 
to give both fire and talk a few minutes’ grace. 

It is generally concerning some fact or event which 
disturbs Rosalind’s idealization of life that these discus- 
sions rise and flourish. This charming woman persists, 
for instance, in declining to take any account of traits 
and characteristics in eminent men of letters which im- 
pair the symmetry of the {deal literary life; with de- 
lightful feminine insistence, she will have her literary 
man a picturesque ideal, or else will not have him at all. 
For myself, on the other hand, I am rather attracted 








than repelled by the faflings of great men; in their 
humaa limitations, their prejudices, their various de- 
flections from the line of perfect living, I find the ties 
that link them to myself and to a humanity whose per- 
fection {s not only a vague dream of the future, but act- 
ually and for the deepest reasons impossible. The 
faults of men of genius have been emphasized, mis- 
represented, and exaggerated in a way that makes 
most writing about such men of no value to those who 
care for truth. The men are few in every age who 
can honestly and intelligently enter into and possess the 
life of a former time; the men who can comprehend a 
human life that belongs to the past are fewer still. The 
writers who have been most active, radical, and influ- 
ential are those whose secret is most likely to escape the 
search of biographers and critics, Most of what has 
been written about such men, for instance, as Petrarch, 
Goethe, Voltaire, Heine, Carlyle, may be wisely con- 
tigned to that insatiable spirit of flame which devours 
falsehoods and crude, worthless stuff with the same ap- 
petite which ft brings to the choicest books in the world. 
Men of genius are as much amenable to law as the 
meanest of their fellow-creatures, but the latter are not 
always the best interpreters of that law. Engllsh crit- 
iclsm owes Carlyle an immense debt for destroying the 
superstition that every man of letters must be brought 
to the bar of the Thirty-nine Articles; and criticism in 
this country {s slow to learn from such sp!rils as Emer- 
eon the true standards and measures of greatness. For 
the most part, ignorance and stupid unbelief have way- 
laid and attempted to throttle those hardy spirits who 
have ventured to set foot in the Temple of Fame. 

Men of genius, as I often tell Rosalind, must always 
stand a very poor chance with the conventional pcople ; 
the people, that is, who accept the traditional standards 
they find about them, and who live on the surface of 
things. It is the constant tendency of life, like the 
earth’s crust, to cool off and harden ; it {s the common 
task of all men of original power to reverse this course 
of things. A good many men perform this duty ina 
needlessly offensive manner ; they lack the sound sense 
of Richter, who, when he found that his habit of omit- 
ting the omalpresent collar from hfs toilet set all 
tongues a-wagging, wisely concluded to conform to 
fashfon in a trivial matter, in order that he might put 
his whole strength into a struggle on vital princ!ples. 
And yet there is no reason why a great man should not 
indulge in his little idlosyncrasy if he chooses to; 
surely intelligent men and women ought to be about 
better business than commenting on the length of 
Tennyson’s hair or the roll of Whitman’s coat. In a 
world in which so many people wear the same clothes, 
Iive in the same house, eat the same dinner, and say the 
same things, blessed are the individualities who are not 
lost in the mob, who have their own thoughts and live 
their own lives. The case of the man of genius can be 
put in a paragraph: the conventional people contro) 
society ; they can never understand him; hence the 
cloud of misconception and misrepresentation {n which 
he lives and dies. Toa man of sensitive temperament 
this process is often intensely painful ; to a man of virile 
temper it is often full of humorous suggestion. Gifted 
men take a certain satirical satisfaction in bringing into 
clear light the {unocent {gnorance of those whose every 
word of criticism or Jaudation betrayed a complete mis- 
conception. The charming old story of Sophocles’s 
defense of himself by simply reading to the Athenian 
jury the exquisite choral ode on Colonos would sound 
apocryphal if told of a modern jury. The case of 
Carlyle furnishes a good {illustration ; among all the 
mass of writing relating to this man of genius that has 
been poured upon a defenseless world, it is safe to say 
that ond can count on the fingers of one hand the articles 
that have betrayed any real understanding of the man. 
One readily understands, in the light of this and similar 
past records, the fervor with which Sir Henry Taylor 
reports Tennyson as saying that he thanked God with his 
whole heart and soul that he knew nothing, and that 
the world knew nothing, of Shakespeare but his writ- 
ings! In these days a man of letiers takes his life in 
bis hand when he takes up his pen ; the curse of publicity 
which attaches itself not only to his work but to him- 
self is as comprehensive as an Arab imprecation ; it 
covers his ancestry and his pos'erity with impartial 
malediction. When such a dust from rude and curious 
feet bave half suffocated one all his life, he must be 
ready to say with the Laureate : 


** Come not, when I am dead, 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unbappy dust thou wouldst not save. 
There Jet the wind sweep and the plover cry ; 
But thou, go by. 


** Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, being all unblest : 
Wed whom thou wilt, but I am sick of Time, 
And I desire to rest. 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I lie— 
Go by, go by.” 


There is & respect, a deference, a deep and vital affec- 
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tion, in which the true man of letters finds one of his 
sweetest and purest rewards ; the mind and heart which 
hospitably receive his truest thought and honor him for 
it must always command an answering glow of grati- 
tude. Itis the vulgar love of novelty, publicity, mere 
cleverness, from which the man of genfussbrinks. Per- 
haps the bitterest experience in the life of the Teacher 
of Galilee was the eagerness with which the crowds 
looked for miracles, the apathy with which they listened 
to truth. Through the noise and roar of the shallow 
current of popular applause there runs for every genu- 
ine man of letters a deep, quiet current of intelligent 
sympathy and love which fertilizes his life wherever it 
comes in contact with it. Of this true and honest hom- 
age to what is best and noblest {n one’s work, Sir Henry 
Taylor gives an illustration : ‘‘I metin the train yester- 
day a meager, sickly, peevish-looking, elderly man, not 
affecting to be quite a gentleman, . . . and on showing 
him the photographs of Lionel Tennyson which [ carried 
in my hand, he spoke of ‘In Memoriam,’ and safd he 
had made a sort of churchyard of it, and had appro- 
priated some passage of it to each of his departed 
friends, and that he read it every Sunday, and never 
came to the bottom of the depths of {t. More to be 
prized, this, I thought, than the criticisms of critics, 
however plauditory.” 








THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


THE MAISON LECLAIRE. 


N 1818 there arrived in the city of Paris the son of a 
poor shoemaker, Edme Jean Leclaire by name, 
penniless, friendless, with no experience except as & 
mason’s apprentice, no learning but such knowledge of 
reading and writing as he was able to acquire at school 
before ten years of age. He was now seventeen. He 
must have had good health, good conscience, and that 
mysterious quality which the ancients called virtue 
and the moderns force, for after three years he became 
a journeyman, and after seven more—now in his twenty- 
sixth year—he set up for himself, and after three more 
had already acquired a great celebrity by the excellence 
of his work in his chosen profession of a house-painter. 
From the first he had some higher idea of success than so 
much money made. Observing, as many had done both 
before and since, the poisonous effects of white lead in 
the workmen, he set himself to‘ find a substitute, accom- 
plished his quest successfully, abolished the poisonous 
ingredient from his shop, and with it all danger to his 
workmen from the dreaded painters’ colic. Observing 
the enormous gains made by fraudulent practices in 
his profession, he set himself, not to profit by them, 
but to puta stop to them, and published an exposure of 
the ‘‘ ways that are dark and the tricks that are vain” in 
the painter’s trade, by way both of putting the public on 
guard against them, and compelling his own workmen 
to be honest in their work. Studying the labor problem 
from the double vantage ground first of a workman and 
then of an employer, he accepted as axiomatic the 
declaration of a friend that the only way to get rid of the 
antagonism between master and workman is to give the 
workman a share in the profits of the master, and set 
himself to solve the problem, How ? It isnot an easy 
problem at best ; {t was made more difficult by the sus- 
picions of his workmen ; by the demagogical opposition 
of a labor journal which, when his plan was announced, 
accused him of inaugurating it for the purpose of re- 
ducing wages; and by the antagonism of the police, 
who refused him the necessary permit for a meeting of 
his workmen that he might explain his purpose and its 
advantages to them. Leclaire, however, did not know 
the meaning of the word Halt! and in the year 1842 he 
answered the silent suspicions of his men, the open 
attacks of ‘‘ L’Atelfer,” and the antagonism of the police, 
by distributing among his forty-four workmen, from the 
profits of the preceding year, the snug little sum of 
$2 375 (I give round numbers), an average of about 
$50 per man. This was an object lesson which the 
dullest workman could understand, and which the 
utmost demagoguery could not resist. The scheme 
thus inaugurated was continued. In six years, 1842- 
1847, an average of $3,750 was divided annually among 
the workmen, in proportion to their earnings. It is not 
necessary for my purpose here to narrate the subse- 
quent steps by which the present Maf:on Leclaire was 
developed from this simple beginning. The student of 
the labor problem will find them all given in Mr. 
Sedley Taylor’s littie monograph on Profit-Sharing. It 
must suftice here to describe the present constitution of 
the house. Its noble founder died in 1872; it has since 
maintained a flourishing existence long enough to 
prove that its prosperity is not wholly due to the pres- 
ence of a captaio of industry who generously gives to 
Others the products of his own brain and skill. 

The Matson Leclaire consists of two independent but 
closely affiliated organizations—the business house and 
the Mutual Aid Soctety. The latter is a benefit club, is 
supported by monthly subscriptions from its members, 
gives them in return a retiring pension on their arriving 


at old age, and a life insurance to their families at their 
death. It does not differ materially from similar organ- 
izations in the United States, and calls for no further 
description. But the organization of the business house 
is unique, as an illustration of the practical application 
of democratic principles to the successful conduct of a 
flourishing business. It has survived ‘‘ hard times,” for 
it passed unscathed and unbroken through all the terrors 
of the slege of Paris, and the more awful, though brief, 
reign of the Commune. Its capital is $80,000,! one-half 
of which is the property of the two managing partners ; 
the other half is held by the Mutual Aid Society asa 
sleeping partner. There {is a further reserve of $20,000 
for emergencies. The annual profits, after paying 
moderate salaries to the two managing partners and fair 
wages to the workmen, are divided as follows: First, 
five per cent. interest on the capital invested to the 
managing partners and to the Mutual Aid Soctety, 
which latter, of course, ultimately enures to the 
benefit of the workmen. Of the remaining profit 
one-quarter goes to the mavaging partners, one- 
quarter to the Mutual Aid Society, and one-half is 
divided among the workmen according to their wage 
earnings. Not merely the permanent employees share 
in this profit; every casual who does a day’s work 
gets his proportion. This enlargement grew out of a 
socialistic taunt flung at M. Leclaire in 1870. ‘‘ Your 
house,” said the grumbler, ‘“‘is nothing but a box of 
little masters, who make money out of the others.” 
M. Leclaire answered this taunt by making it impos- 
sible for the future. Henceforth casuals were {ncluded 
in the profit-sharing. Mr. Taylor tells us of one work- 
man who in 1877 received 1 franc 15 centimes—23 cents 
—as his share of the profits on one day’s work of ten 
hours, for which he had been paid in wages 6 francs 
50 centimes. This illustrates the minute application of 
the principle ; {ts extent is Indicated by the fact that in 
forty years, 1842-1882, the profits divided amounted to 
$663,225. The ratio of profit to wages in 1882 was 22 
per cent. The workmen of the Matson Leclaire do not, 
however, merely shrre in the prot, they also share in 
the contro! of the house. The house is not a democracy ; 
{tisarepublic. Its business is administered by the man- 
aging partners; but the managing partners are them- 
selves elected by the house, Those of the employees 
who have proven themselves good workmen and of un- 
exceptionable moral character constitute the voting 
body of the house, the noyaw—the Kernel or core—of 
the establishment, which, I judge, elects its own 
members from the whole body of workmen. The 
total number of participants in the profits, including 
casuals, in 1882 was 998; the noyaw numbered but 126; 
so that only a minority of the profit-sharers are also 
sharers in the control of the business. This noyau, or 
voting constituency, elects a Committee of Concilia- 
tion of eight members, which, with the two managing 
partners, constitute the governing body of the house. 
Of this committee five must be workmen and three clerks 
or other superior employees. The noyau also elect an- 
nually the foremen from a list proposed by the man- 
aging partners. Incase of the death or resignation of a 
managing partner, the committee nominate and the 
noyau elect his successor. Since he may not have the 
means to replace the capital of the outgoing partner, it 
is provided that his capital shall remain in the establish- 
ment till replaced by the profits accruing to the partner- 
elect. At the present rate of profits three to five years 
are sufficient for that purpose. The Committee of Con- 
cillation also constitute a court which alone has power 
to dismiss for misconduct a member of the noyau, whose 
dismissal involves a consequent forfeiture of all claims 
which he may possess on the Mutual Ald Society. This 
court, it should be added, shows itself a rigid discipli- 
narian. 

‘‘A workman, dismissed a few years before for having 
assailed with abuse one of the managing partners, applied 
in 1876 for readmission to the noyau. The formerly offended 
partner and his colieague readily consented ; but, in spite of 
the efforts made by the latter as chairman of the comité de 
conciliation, the other members of that body, on which rep- 
resentatives of the workmen are in a majority, decided 
unanimously that the former offender should remain perma- 
nently excluded from the noyau, on the grounds that, having 
permitted himself to insult a partner of the house, no indul. 
gence ought to be shown him, that the rules must be 
respected, and that it was better to sacrifice the interest of 
one man than to compromise the general interest.’’ 


The history of the Maison .Leclaire illustrates, if we 
may trust Mr. Sedley Taylor’s apparently careful and 
conscientious account, one principle rarely recognized in 
discussions upon this general subject. Asa result of 
profit-sharing, the profits were greatly increased. The 
workman no longer wasted his time or his materials ; 
taking a pride in his work, he did not mar it himself by 
his carelessness or his dishonesty, nor easily allow his 
comrade to do so. Every workman, being a partner, 
became also a watcher over every other workman, and 





1 For convenience of the reader, I translate pounds into dol- 
lars, assuming $5 to the pound, in which latter form‘tne figures 





are given by Mr, Taylor, 
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the cost of superintendence was greatly reduced. At the 
same time the reputation of the house was enhanced by 
its uniformly good work ; the members of the “ Old 
Guard,” as the noyauv is honorably called, are in spectal 
request among architects. The moral reformation which 
has been wrought among the house-painters, who, as a 
class, were the most dilatory, intemperate, and untractable 
workmen of Paris, is a phase of profit-sharing not estl. 
mable in dollarsand cents. But the consequent profit to 
the employer is easily made matter of ledger account. 
M. Leclaire, says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ constantly insisted that 
his conduct had been for his own advantage, and that it 
was better for him to earn a hundred francs and give 
fifty of them to his workmen than to earn only twenty- 
five francs and keep them all for himself.” ‘I main- 
tain,” he wrote in 1865, “that if I had gone on in the 
beaten track of routine, I could not hsve arrived, even by 
fraudulent means, at a position comparable to that which 
I have made for myself.” 

Profit-sharing is no longer the dream of a vision- 
ary. It isno longer a scheme on paper. ‘‘I shall be 
below the mark,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘in saying that 
one hundred Continental firms are now working ona 
participatory basis. The principle has been intro- 
duced with gcod results into agriculture; into the 
administration of railways, banks, and insurance 
offices ; into fron-smelting, type-founding, and cotton- 
spinning ; into the manufacture of tools, paper, chem- 
icals, lucifer-matches, soap, cardboard, and cigarette- 
papers; into printing, engraving, cabinet-making, 
house-painting, and plumbing; into stock-brokering, 
bookselling, the wine trade, and haberdashery.” He 
adds that this list is far from complete. It has suc- 
ceeded where success was least to have been expected 
—among the French blouses of Paris, and the Irish 
peasantry of the County of Clare. It has increased 
profits by dividing them; and though I can hardly 
believe that it has succeeded in literally “‘ creating the 
fund which {t proposes to distribute,” it has certainly 
enhanced the wealth of the community, and given 
abundant return to the capitalist and employer. It 
has stimulated economy where before was wasteful- 
ness,' energy where before was slackness, enthusiasm 
where before was indifference. It has established 
industrial divisions which are, in the words of the 
late Professor W. Stanley Jevons, of England, ‘‘ vei« 
tical, not horizontal ;” has substituted for a combination 
of all employees to wrest larger wages from their 
employers, a combination of employee with employer 
in a fair competition against like combinations. It 
has improved the quality of work and elevated the 
character of the workmen. It has reduced intemper- 
ance and increased thrift by lessening the temptation 
to one and increasing the incentive to the other. It 
has been good for savings banks and bad for liquor 
shops. Every argument of experience sustains it. 
The only argument against it is the argument of Get 
all I can, and keep all I get. It is just; it is practi- 
cable ; it is profitable. 

The attentive reader will have noticed that the Maison 
Leclaire introduced not only participation in profits, 
but also participation in control. This is co-operation. 
Of this I shall have something to say in a subsequent 
paper. ie: L, A. 


CHEAP BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

IR,—In your article this week on Internationa 

Copyright you say: ‘‘ Books have been high in 
Great Britain because readers have been few.” And 
this assertion has been repeated again and again by 
writers everywhere as if it were an established fact ; 
yet it is distinctly erroneous. Bocks when intended 
for general circulation average there cheaper than here, 
and they attain a larger sale. Books are high in price 
only when intended for the circulating libraries, or 
when printed in luxurious style. Method of distribu- 
tion and style of get up are the factors that determine 
price; and whenever an English publisher attempts 
cheapness he outdoes us, and finds a more responsive 
public. What do you think of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
at a penny, and a million copies sold? What shilling 
novel with us has reached 400,000 copies ? What cheap 
library issue here equals ‘‘ The Voyage of the Sunbeam” 
at sixpence, and a hundred thousand sold? What 
popular history here has ever approximated to the more 
than 90,000 copies sold of Green’s ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land” ? George Eliot received $75,000 from ‘‘ Middle- 
march ;” Trollope got $15,000 down for a novel; Ten 
nyson receives $25,000 a year from his books. Step 
across Lafayette Place to Routledge’s New York branch, 








1**M. Chaix telJs how, soon after he had introduced profit shar 
ing into his (printing) house, two of his compositors proposed that 
their frames should be put close tozether so that they might be 
able to set type by the light of a single lamp, and thus avoid the 
waste involved in burningtwo. He also found some vf his clerks 
practicing a rather overstrained evonomy by sending out proof- 
sheets in soiled envelopes which tad already passed through the 
post.’’—Profit-Sharing, page 64. It must be a unique experience 
for an employer to check excessive economy in a clerk. 
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and look at his cheap editions of Bulwer, Marryat, and 
others ; inquire the English price and the number sold. 
English books are abundant, readers are numerous, and 
English authors the best paid in the world. 

It is difficult to compare the sale of individual books 
justly. Itis not right to compare one kind of book with 
another, one method of distribution or sale with another, 
or books specially popular in one country with general 

“books in another. The sale of Grant’s Memoirs has 

been immense and perhaps unprecedented, but every 
one acquainted with the subject knows very well that a 
book carried by colporteurs tv every man’s door, reaching 
thus the great non-book buying class, does not represent 
the literary taste of the public. But the 90,000 odd (Mac- 
millan announced 96,000 about a year ago) of Green’s 
History sold in the open book market does represent 
the literary tendency of the people; and hence such 
a sale (partially to lending libraries) means a great deal 
more than the larger distribution of General Grant's 
book. 

The English not readers and buyers! Why, Murray 
will often sell at his annual trade sale more copies of a 
book than this whole country can consume. Mudie 
took recently 1,500 copies of Trollope’s autobiography, 
the price five dollars. How many copies could be sold 
here altogether at half that price? It sold well at 
twenty-five cents, but at two or three dollars the Jimit 
would probably have been a thousand or two. Very 
large is the English sale of the Science and Literary 
Primers at a shilling, and of numerous other popular 
series. It is useless going on citing cases. Any one who 
will look carefully into the subject will discover that the 
popular uotion of our being the great book buyers and 
book readers of the world is erroneous. 

Perhaps you will cite our two great magazines. The 
aggregate of ihe English magazines {fs large, and then 
the English are all club men, and find the magazines at 
their clubs. But look at some of their weeklies. There 
is ‘‘ Lluyd’s Weekly,” with over 600,000. Its circula- 
tion is so immense that the owners of the paper own 
their own paper mills, and own a farm in Algiers where 
a certain plant is cultivated for their paper stock, and 
this material is sent to England in their own ships. 

I have taken now more space than you are probably 
willing to allow me, but much more can be said. 

O. B. B. 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 


By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
XIUL 
AUNT NANCY S MILLENIUM. 
- BM! Ab’m! A-bra-him! Ab’m Potter! 
A-bray him Pot—ter !” 

In sharp staccato and ever-inereasing accelerando 
Aunt Nancy “ Southmead’s” voice rang out upon the 
noonday air from her cabin door, calling lustily for the 
husband of her bosom, the partner of her life, and the 
sharer of her woes. Aunt Nancy led a dual life and 
sustained a dual character. Let him who i: without 
reproach in this respect cast the first stone at her. 
To the family at the ‘‘big house” and the sparse 
white population of the neighborhood she was Aunt 
Nancy Southmead, the best cook and most reliable house 
servant in the country. Inthe ‘‘ quarters,” and to the 
dense colored population of the lake bed, she was Mrs. 
Ab'm Potter, a lady of social importance, and a person- 
age of marked dignity. The facts of her husband, 
Abram Potter, being head of the biggest “squad” and 
the best ‘‘ crapper ” on the place, as well as first engineer 
during ginning time, established her social supremacy 
beyond peradventure. 

Aunt Nancy had come to years of discretion during 
‘*reb times,” and, having always been a favored and 
petted servitor, she bore about in her ample bosom noth- 
ing but loyal devotion for her ‘‘ w'ite folks.” In the 
days of their fiery ordeal she was staunch and true. 
Wher the end came, and Aunt Nancy was free as the 
wind to go where she listed, she chose to remain with 
those who had been good friends to her in the days of 
her dependent slavery, and would be, she was wise 
enough to believe, her safest reHance until death did them 
part. But notwithstanding her loyalty to the big house 
and its patrician inmates, she derived a full measure of 
satisfaction from being a free woman, and from the 
consciousness that the loyal service she still rendered was 
a matter of choice rather than compulsion. In her way 
she was a shrewd observer of human nature, and a phi- 
losopher of no mean pretensions. In her home she was 
absolutely autocratic, and seemed toexpend upon Abram, 
the most humble and inoffensive of spouses, all the pos- 
sibilities of her nature in the way of tartness, exaspera- 
tion, and unreasonable exaction. 

On the occasion in question Aunt Nancy impatiently 
pushed aside the intrusive tendrils of a purple flowering 
bean that clambered luxuriantly over her cabin porch, 
and peered out in the direction of the field where Abram 
snould have been at werk, to ask impatiently of space, 
* Whar am dat nigger ?” “Then, with the justice of hu- 
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man nature in general, and of her sex in particular, she 
relieved the pressure upon her moral system by empty- 
ing the vials of her wrath upon the objects nearest at 
hand. Lucklessly for them, those nearest objects on 
this occasion were Lucifer, her first-born and only son, 
Victoria Meenervy, her last-born and only daughter, and 
“Cap,” Abram’s yellow cur, which he prized above all 
earthly possessions, next to his wife and dusky olive 
branches. 

You Vic! yer good-fer-nuthin’ bag er bones! take 
dat baskit an’ gedder mea mess wu’ greens in three shakes 
of a sheep’s tail. Yer reck’n I gwine work my fingers 
t’ de bones at big house an’ den come down here t’ cook 
vittles fer you an’ dat triflin’ pappy er yo’n, an’ hin too 
owdacious lazy to leave me a stick er wood cut, en you 
too triflin’ ter pick de collards after I done growed ’em 
fer ye! Cl’ar out, fo’ I slays yer ‘live |” 

Vic and the basket were hurled out of the cabin gar- 
denwards with agility, and Mrs. Potter turned her at- 
tention to Lucifer, who had fled from the wrath to come 
and hidden himself behind the water-barrel under the 
front shed : 

“* You Luce! I sees yer, yer skulkin’ scamp! Fotch 

me some chips, boy. Quick, too, ef yer knows wots 
good fer ye! Enef you don’ have a pot lighted under 
de po’k pot by de time Vic gits back wid dem greens, 
why, all I’se got to say is, I’ll be sorry fer you—mouty 
sorry, boy !” 
_ Lucifer disappeared in Vic’s wake, and Cap, with that 
subtle animal instinct which stands the brute creation 
in good stead of man’s boasted reasoning faculties, 
slowly rose from his recumbent position under the bed, 
tucked his tail apologetically between his legs, and, 
keeping one cautious eye upon the enemy, sidled judi- 
clously toward the door. 

““Yer’d better,” Aunt Nancy said, in recognition of 
this strategic move on Cap’s part ; then, having routed 
the entire garrison, she applied herself in silence to put- 
ting Abram’s pork on to boil, his corn cake in the cov- 
ered skillet to bake, and to fishing out of the open mo- 
lasses jug on the table some half dozen or more files, that 
had rashly courted death in its black and sticky depths. 

This done, Aunt Nancy took down a cow’s horn that 
hung over the low cabin door, and blew a blast that 
would have excited spasms of envy in Roderick Dhu's 
breast, could that immortal hero but have heard it. 

‘“Wot in de name uv de nashun is yer makin’ sech a 
rackit bout, ole woman ? Yer’s ben a yelpin’ an’ a-gwine 
on wuss den Cap do w’en he git in a Lumbly bee nes’.” 

Abram’s answer to this last summons was given in a 
low, mild voice, so immediately under her nose ihat 
Aunt Nancy was covered with that sudden sense of fool- 
ishness that overcomes us all when we find our exer- 
tions quite superfluous for the occasion. She dropped 
the horn, and laughed afmless}y. 

‘* Ef yer’d ben civil ’nuff ter answer befo’, ’twouldn’t 
’a’ hurted you, nor a sot me back enny,” she said, hang- 
ing the horn up again by its twine string, and mopping 
her face with her apron. 

‘*Den der would ’a’ ben two fool niggers a-yelpin’ 
*stead er one,” said Abram, with a grin, after which he 
sniffs toward the cabin very much as Cap might have 
done, to ask, ‘‘ Is de vittles ready ?” 

** Not yit! Dem trifiln’ young ’uns had'n’ so much as 
fotch me a pail uv water w’en I got yere. But I made 
‘em hump deyseff, I did. An’ it would’n’ ’a’ hurted you 
ter lef’ me some wood cut up, dat it would’n’.” 

«Wot fur yer hustle me up so den ?” Abram asked, 
throwing himself for his noonday rest in a recumbent 
position on a carpenter's bench that stood under the big 
gum tree shading his cabin. 

** Well, ole man, I laks fer ter have a chance to talk 
ter yer ‘tween whiles,” says Aunt Nancy, with wifely 
cajolery. ‘‘ Yer’s so sleepy-headed er nights dar ain’ 
no satisfaction in tryin’ to tell yer nuthin’.” 

“Is yer got anythin’ to tell me now ?” Abram asks, 
practicelly. 

Aunt Nancy retreated to the interior of the cabin long 
enough to throw a lapful of greens, which she had 
stemmed in violent haste, into the pot where the family 
ration of pork was already bobbing and bubbling 
greasily, took a peep at the corn pone in the covered 
skillet, piled a few fresh coals on the lid of it, and came 
back to the open doorway, to say, with solemn positive- 
ness : 

« Abram ! de mellenyium’s done come !” 

‘* Wot you say, ole woman ?” Abram sleepily opened 
his eyes at this remarkable assertion. 

‘‘De mellenyfum done come !” Aunt Nancy repeats, 
in a voice of conviction. 

‘*Who done tole you so?” Abram asks, sitting bolt 
upright, with an eagernessin voice and eye which noth- 
ing short of news from the celestial kingdom could have 
evoked from his stolid soul. 

**Nobody didn’ tole me. I done see it myself wid 
dese ve'y eyesuv mine! De lyin and de lam’ a-layin’ 
down t’gedder !” 

“ Whar, Nancy ?” 

Abram sprang from the carpenter’s bench and stood 
erect, giving a vigorous hitch to his suspenders, as if 





preparing on a moment’s notice to take any part that 
might be assigned him in propagating the glad tidings, 

“‘Leastways,” says Aunt Nancy, with anticlimax 
composure, ‘‘ef I ain’ see de lyin an’ de lam’ a-layin' 
down tgedder, I'se seen de nex’ thing to it.” 

**Wot’s dat, Nancy ?” There is a falling inflection in 
Abram’s voice. 

‘*T see Mr. Major Denny, which he aira Yankee gen’]’ 
man, yer knows, Ab’m, an’ our Miss Sulie, which she air 
de widder uv a reb soldier which were killed by de Yan- 
kee gen’l’man, a ridin’ off t’gedder this mornin’, him on 
dat black hoss which steps sorter proud, lak he was set 
up kase he’s totin’ uv de Major about, an’ Miss Sulie ona 
purty little roan mar’ his boy Alf rid over on. An’ dey 
look jes’ as happy as we'll all iook in de golding hours uv 
de millenyium in de kingdom come.” 

‘“W'ich were de lyin ’n’ wich were de lam’, ole 
woman ’’ Abram asks, disgustedly, preparing to piece 
out his broken nap—‘‘de Major’s black hoss or Miss 
Sulie’s roan mar’?” 

‘* An’ I tell yer wot, ole man,” Nancy continues, waiv- 
ing this frivolous interruption, ‘‘ I kin see through a hole 
in de grin’stone as well asde bes’ uv yer. W’'en de black 
hoss en dat roan gits to travelin’ in company, somepun 
gwine turn up.” 

‘** Dat ole black hoss was raised by one uv the wuss 
en’mies Mars George Soufmead ever had,” Abram says, 
reflectively. 

‘* Dat’s wot I ben tellin yer,” says Aunt Nancy, in {llog- 
ical triumph. ‘‘ Den yer see de finger uv Provydince in 
it all, Ab’m, jes’ es platn es de nose on er man’s face ? 
God bless our Miss Sulie! She’s wuff us all b’iled inter 
one. But won’ dis nigger mek her a wedd’n’ cake dat’! 
take de rag off'n de bush !” 

‘Go slow, ole woman, er yer mout run over yo’sef!. 
Slow en sure. Nancy, which way did dey trav'l ?” 

‘* Straight up de lake todes ole Squire Tnorn's.” 

‘* Thar’s trubble at de Squire’s !’ Abram imparts this 
bit of news placidly. 

‘“‘Trubble ! En wot sort, ole man?” 

‘* Jim Doakes, he come arowin’ by so y’arly dis morn- 
in’, jes’ as I wen’ down t’ lake t’ look at my water mark 
for de fuss time sence las’ night, an’ I ups an axed him 
wot his hurry was. En he tole me he was gwine fur de 
doctor fur de Major’s frien’, which was laid up wid a 
hurt at dey house.” 

** Wot sorter hurt ?” Nancy asks, anxiously. 

‘* That’s all I gott’n outer him. Ef Jim knowed enny 
mo’ he wa'n’ gwine t’ let on. Jim’s one er yer close 
moufed niggers, any way yer tak’ him.” 

This hint of sorrow and pain so close at hand caused 
Aunt Nancy to suddenly revise her opinion concerning 
the close proximity of the millennium. 

‘‘ Abram,” she said, pensively fishing the collards drip- 
ping with hot grease from the pork pot, ‘‘ these airtryin’ 
umes! Wot wid de ribber er knockin at dedo’ lak it was 
boun’ t’ git in en swaller us all up wedder er no, an’ de 
w'ite folks seemin’ lak dey done los’ der grip in ev’y- 
thing dey used to own, en strange w’ite folks gitt’n’ 
knocked up musteerus lak es you tole me ’bout dis frien’ 
uv de new man at Rossmere, dar’s no knowin’ wot evi! 
days {s in sto’ fur us yet.” 

‘* Yer’s right, ole woman, mouty right !” Abram says, 
attacking the pork his wife has placed before him with 
co-responsive gravity, ‘‘ but de Lord, he hol’s us all in de 
holler uv his han’s,” 

‘* He do, pratse be his name forever en forever, amen! 
Dem pesky files done got in de ’lasses ’gin. Hyer, you 
Vic, go bre’k a lim’ off’n dat mulberry saplin’ en come 
keep de files off’n yo’ pappy wiile he eats his vittles.” 
And while Vic kept the files off her pappy, Aunt Nancy 
righted things up before returning to her house duties, 
and Abram made alarming inroads into the pork and 
greens which Cap and Lucifer eyed hungrily from a 
distance. And Stirling Denny and Mrs. Stanhope rode 
slowly through the cool and fragrant woods, utterly un- 
conscious of the wild speculations this ride of theirs had 
given rise to down at the ‘‘ quarters.” 


XIV. 


A MORNING RIDE, 


A morning of serene loveliness had succeeded to the 
bluster and gloom of the previous night. It was as if 
uature smiled apologetically for the naughty raging of 
the night just gone. The intense blue of the sky over- 
head was reflected on the broad expanse of the glittering 
lake, which, though high enough to send the crest of a 
wave slopping over any depression in the surface of the 
levee, now lay as calm and seemingly harmless as & 
sleeping child. 

*‘Do you know,” said Ursula, as the bridle-path 
turned abruptly away from the lake to plunge into the 
shadowy depths of the forest, ‘it is a relief to me to 
lose sight of that lake. There is a horrible fascination 
about the water in its present threatening aspect thet 
keeps one’s nerves in a painfully tense condition. But 
in here”—she waved her riding-whip comprehensively 
around—‘‘ one becomes oblivious of watery perils, past 
or probable. There is something so restful, so peaceful, 
in the fragrant stillness of these woods.” 
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“Many such seasons of anxfety as the present would 
place us all in 8 position to appreciate the excellence of 
the eternal hills. If we can only hold out for a few 
days longer, relief will come. The rivers above are all 
falling, and the fall certainly must have reached Mem- 
phis by this time.” 

“«* Tf we can only hold out!’ Then we are not secure 
now? You do not feel quite sure of the levee ?” 

’*Sula turned an anxious face toward her companion. 
He had borne such a brave front, had seemed at times 
so absolutely free from care, that she had taken his out- 
ward bearing as an indication of perfect inward secu- 
rity. The Major flushed with annoyance at having 
carelessly aroused her ready fears. He turned toward 
her with a reassuring smile. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Stanhope, there is a wise old saw 
that advises against hallooing before one is out of the 
woods. Weare not yet quite out of the woods, that is 
all. Literally speaking, it is so delightful in them this 
morning that one does not feel like hurrying through 
them, even for the privilege of hallooing. Listen! was 
there ever a sweeter, more varied, or more inimitable 
songster than that mocking: bird ?” 

**{ love our mocking- birds,” Sula says, warmly, 
‘* they are so peculiarly and entirely our own.” 

‘“‘Then athing must of necessity be racy of the soil 
before it can hope to rank high in your estimation,” 
Stirling says, energetically decapitating some tall coffee 
weeds with his riding-whip. 

‘Things, perhaps, but not people,” ’Sula answers, 
with a bright, sidewise look at him. ‘I like to think 
we have some few distinctive features not open to cen- 
sure; something that we can love loyally and exclu- 
sively; without endangering our reputation for loyalty 
to the best government the world ever saw. Having 
no institutions that can give us a desirable individuality, 
I am taking refuge in our birds and flowers. A sort of 
harmless boastfulness makes me think we shall always 
retain our supremacy there.” 

‘‘The day is not far distant when the South will be 
able to boast a healthy supremacy in very many more 
important respects. The fact that she is getting into 
position to realize some benefit from her hitherto unsus- 
pected resources is matter for fraternal rejoicing to all 
right-thinking men.” 

‘*T sometimes think,” says ‘Sula, despondently, ‘‘ that 
more than one generation will have to pass away before 
there will be any appreciable improvement in mutters. 
Our men cling so tenaciously to traditionary ways of 
doing everything. They must have a precedent for 
every move. The majority of our precedents are not 
worth the preserving. There seems to prevail a univer- 
sal tendency to let well enough alone, which virtually 
consists in letting ill enough alone. I donot like to feel 
so dissatisfied with my own people; but the happy-go- 
lucky way of doing things which carried our planters 
safely enough over the smooth waters of ante-bellum 
times is but a sorry dependence for the boys now ap- 
proaching manhood, with nothing but their own un- 
trained faculties to depend unon. Fred, for instance— 
his prospects for success or usefulness in the world are 
slender indeed.” 

‘‘T have wished very much to have the boy more 
with me. I think I could be of some little service to 
him. He is too dreamy, too given to brooding rather 
than resolving. But,” the Major hesitated, ‘I doubt 
his mother’s cordial approval. Listen!” With an 
entire change of voice, he uttered this word, drawing 
rein so suddenly that the Black Prince was thrown on 
his haunches. 

A low, soft, gurgling sound, as of water percolating 
through an obstruction, came to their ears through the 
strip of woodland that hid the levee from their sight. 
To ‘Su'a’s experfenced ears the sound was full of men- 
ace. Major Denny suddenly dismounted, and secured 
his horse to the nearest tree-branch. 

‘‘One moment, please ; I must examine into this.” 
Then he went crashing through the briers and under- 
brush toward the sound, leaving ‘Sula trembling with 
apprehension, but outwardly composed. She would 
gladly have followed him through the brush and briers, 
for waiting in suspense {s the hardest of all burdens to 
bear ; but by remaining in the saddle she would, if it 
proved necessary, be in position to summon aid all the 
quicker. A lusty halloo came to her presently in Major 
Denny's voice. 

‘Shall I come to you ?” she called back, nervously. 

“‘Immedlately ! You cannot ride through the bushes. 
Dismount! Lose no time.” 

Quickly and unhesitatingly she obeyed his directions, 
first securing her horse to a limb, then gliding to the 
ground with the ease of a practiced horsewoman. 
Gathering her long, cumbersome skirts closely in both 
hands, she ran rather than walked in the direction of 
his voice. When she came in sight of him her heart 
bounded with tumultuous alarm. Only his head and 
shoulders were visible above the briery brink of a ditch 
known locally as the Thorndale Big Ditch. They were 
now on Squire Thorn’s land. This ditch, which under 
normal conditions drained his place into the lake, had 





been leveed cver at its mouth, as soon as the lake had 
reached the danger line. Though this freshly made 
levee the water was now running in a stream which, 
insignificant at present, was fraught with peril to the 
entire bed of the lake if not immediately checked. 

With difficulty ’Sula made her way to the edge of the 
ditch. The brambles on the thick-growing dew: berry 
bushes caught her heavy woolen riding skirt in thorny 
clutches, which she loosened with fierce impatience, 
reckless as to the preservation of a garment in which 
she had taken no smal] amount of pride. Her untried 
feet, in thelr soled shoes, carried her unsatisfactorily over 
the rough and rubbish-strewn ground. When she 
reached the point of danger it was to find that Stirling 
Denny had forced an opening for himself ia the weed 
choked bottom of the ditch, and was now standing 
ankle deep in the rain-water that had fallen the night 
before and had no outlet. On the bank lay his coat, 
vest, hat, and, in the crown of this last, the entire con- 
tents of his pockets, among them a heavy gold watch 
and chain that glittered in the sunlight. He looked up 
at her with anxtous eyes, but jesting lips. 

* After all, I hallooed before I was out of the woods. 
I was sorry to call you to me, but I dared not lose sight 
of this for a second. Noth'ng short of criminal neglect 
on part of Thorn and Craycraft would have left such a 
point unwatched. I wanted you to report the danger 
accurately, else I should not have called youto me. I 
will stay bere and ward off the peril if I can. You 
must send me aid as quickly as possible from Thorn- 
dale. We are three miles from the house yet. The 
ditches are all so much alike you must not mis- 
take.” 

‘*No! oh, no, I won’t mistake!” ’Sula looked with 
frightened eyes from him to the trickling water. Ashe 
stood in the ditch on the land side of the lake, the 
waters were a foot or two higher than hishead. Should 
the levee give way with the sudden and explosive farce 
customary with them, his position would prove fatal. 
He would be swept away like an autumn leaf on the 
rushing current. ‘‘ How can you ward off this peril ? 
You have nothing to work with! Let me stay, and you 
go for help. You can ride faster than I.” 

He saw through the tender ruse to beguile him from 
his perilous position, and a smile of infinite sweetness 
chased the anxiety from his grave eyes as they rested on 
her agitated features. 

** What could you do, dear ?” 

In that moment of suppressed excitement and {m- 
pending doom it did not seem strange to her that he 
should thus address her. It sounded simple, right, and 
true. 

** You cannot possibly get any one here under half 
an hour,” he resumed, hurriedly. ‘‘ In that time much 
might happen. There is but one chance for the levee ; 
that one chance I shall give it. The danger increases 
every second. Ride at your utmost speed. Do not 
spare the roan; have only a care for her rider's neck. 
Wait! Take from my hat there my papers and my 
watch. If anything—should happen—keep the watch, 
please, as a souvenir of your mortal foe. Now go.” 
He smiled bravely up into her pale face ; then, throwing 
himself prone upon his side, he thrust his bared right 
arm into the soft ooze of the soil where the trickling 
stream ran through. ‘Sula stretched her handsover him 
{mploringly. 

“‘Come with me. The peril is too great. Let those 
who have brought it upon themselves suffer for their 
criminal neglect.” 

‘‘The women and chiJdren who would suffer the most 
did not bring it about. If my right arm can serve to 
stop this leak until you fetch succor, it will have done 
loyal service for the land you love. Every second’s 
delay increases the danger to the levee and to—me.” 

His voice was so steady, his eye so resolute, his 
cramped and painful attitude so determined in its 
sacrificial heroism, that Sula felt her own weaker soul 
roused to an answering resolution. 

“Surely the good God will not let such self-abnega- 
tion fail of {ts reward !” she murmured to herself as she 
turned trembling away from him. ‘ He will keep him 
until I can bring aid.” 

Stirling heard her, as she hastily retreated, unmind.- 
ful now of the merciless briers that smote her in the 
face, or of the rough ground that impeded her foot- 
steps. He heard the quick trampling of her horse’s 
feet over the short wooden bridge that spanned this 
ditch when it crossed the road, then the sound of her 
rapid progress died away in the distance, and he knew 
that thirty long and anxfous minutes, at least, must 
elapse before she could possibly send him any rellef. 
In that length of time what might net happen? If this 
spouting water, whose flow he had checked by making 
a stopper of his arm, had been caused by a recently 
made craw fish hole, he might successfully ward off 
danger until help came; if, on the contrary, it had been 
running all alight and softening the interior of the entire 
levee, at any moment the whole structure might yle!d 
to the tremendous pressure of water against it, give way, 





making a broad and desolating pathway for itself, 
sweeping away the hopes of hundreds, and even sweep- 
ing him, Stirling Denny, into eternity. On the fleet- 
ness of a horse’s feet, urged on by a woman’s trem- 
bling hand, perhaps, his life was hanging. 

And with this consciousness on her, too, Ursula sped 
through the woods, with a white face and an aching 
heart. With whip and voice she urged the roan for 
ward, quivering with nervousness as her sharp, shrill 
neighing rent the quiet air in nolsy protest against this 
sudden separation from the Black Prince. With that 
strange faculty of mental absorption by which we take 
unconscious note of the most trivial objects or occur- 
rences during our sorest sou)-travail, she heard the mock- 
ing-birds answering each other in tones of gay defiance ; 
she noted how thickly the wild blue-bells blossomed 
along the roadside ; her senses accredited the delightful 
fragrance that greeted them at a certain turn in the 
road to the elder-bushes, whose lac2-like clusters she re- 
membered were always thickest in that spot. The low- 
hanging branches of a sycamore by the roadside rudely 
brushed the plume in her riding-hat as she galloped 
under them; she would certainly ask Uncle Ephe to 
cut that low branch away ; the touch of it seemed to 
vibrate through her nerves for many a day after that 
reckless ride. Every faculty was on the alert; every 
sense was imbued with tenfold acuteness. Yet she 
was aware of no thought but of the resolute man she 
had left behind, who might even at that moment be 
offerifig up his precious life, a useless sacrifice. 

She bent over in her saddle to lift the clumsy wooden 
latch to the Squire’s pasture gate. Two of his plow- 
men, with bridles swung over their shoulders, were 
lazily approaching it from the other side. She drew 
rein directly across their path, and said, with slow pre- 
cision, her own voice sounding unfamiliar to her : 

‘* Throw down those bridles! Take axes and spades, 
and go as fast as you possibly can to the big ditch, 
where the button willows grow! The levee is about to 
break. Major Denny is guarding it with his life. He 
is the best friend we all have. If we are saved it will 
be by him.” 

The stolid indifference of the men, who stood motion- 
less before her, irritated her intoa frenzy of impatience. 
Her voice was shrill with pain as she asked, ‘‘ What are 
you standing there, staring at me for? Why do you 
not go—stup{id, ungrateful things that you are !” 

“ Our mules is out ’n de paster, missy ; we wuz jes’ a- 
gwine fur ’em, an’ I wuz a stud’in’ how wecould git dar 
de quickiss’, We'se got spades an axes hid in de woods 
clost to dat ve’y ditch.” 

Ursula glided to the ground while they were speak- 
ing. She pointed imperiously to her own empty saddle. 

‘Mount! both of you! Ride as fast as the horse 
can carry you—if you kill her !” 

Her Jast words were cast upon the vacant space where 
a second before the roan had stood, with quivering 
flanks and dilated nostrils. Now that she had sent 
succor to Stirling Denny, Ursula had time to realize her 
own overwrought condition. She felt dizzy and faint. 
Sinking upon the side of the levee, she bowed her 
head upon her knees, while sob after sob convulsed her 
slender frame. She felt the better for her tears. Sud- 
denly she sprang to her feet again. Suppose these 
stupid negroes should go to the wrong ditch ! Suppose 
they should lag s» in their coming it would be too late! 
Suppose Stirling Denny was at that moment being 
overwhelmed by the surging water! She must find 
Squire Thorn, and send him to the rescue. The house 
was insight; a mile of rapid walking, and she would be 
there. She gathered her heavy skirts about her, and 
hastened forward on foot. She passed a cabin door, 
where the inmates were loitering in noonday idleness. 
Two men, stalwart field hands, lay lazily stretched, face 
downward, on the gallery floor, in friendly juxtaposi- 
tion to several dogs. A woman, ‘‘ inunwomapnly rags,” 
sat upon an inverted washtub, giving nourishment toa 
baby whose slovenly appearance was in keeping with its 
surroundings; an old woman, decrepit from age, 
glanced up from her task of stringing red peppers to 
send a wondering glance of her bleared eyes after ’Sula, 
as she swept swiftly by the tumble-down fence which 
barred this thriftless abode of a thriftless people from the 
public road. Half a dozen boys, ragged, happy. and 
dirty, were playing marbles in the rain-beaten road, 
their faces beaming with animal content and bacon 
grease. Mrs. Stanhope’s skirts sent their ‘‘ white 
taws” and ‘china alleys” in every direction ; with 
good-natured grins they replaced them and resumed 
their sport. At every cabin door, with some slight 
variations, this grouping was repeated. The unthinking 
placidity of those dark faces smote upon ’Sula’s excited 
nerves. She was in a frame of mind to take issue with 
Providence on the seeming lack of justice displayed in 
its workings. Was it for such as these that Stirling 
Denny’s precious life was being jeopardized ? They 
were pot worthy of it! Not worthy that harm should 
come to one hair of his dear head! She swept past 
the ‘‘ quarters,” followed by many stolidly wondering 





and allow the foe they had defied for weeks to enter, 


glances. She reached the house at last, 
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‘John !” exclaimed Marla, ‘‘ what is the matter? 


“I do not know how to speak,” replied John, as he 
‘** Be a brave woman, Maria, 
dear. I mus} be mother as well as husband to you now. 
My darling child, you have no mother ; she died yester- 
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\QHE OME. Why do you not speak ?” 
MOTHER’S LEGACY. took his wife in his arms. 
By Paritre McGREGOoR. 
2 OUR mother’s legacy has come, Maria.” day !” 


“Has it, John ? Who brought it ?” 

**It came alone in a cab.” 

“Came in acab! What do you mean, John ?” 

‘“ Why, I mean what I say; it came in a cab, and 
walked right up stairs.” 

** Walked up stairs! I wish you wouldn’t tease me 
so, John. What do you mean ?” 

** Well, my dearest wife, in other words, your Aunt 
Amelia has arrived—big trunk, little trunk, bandbox, 
and bundle. She is now domesticated in the second 
story back room, otherwise known as the guest-chamber ; 
and as her head is very tired, she is lying down to rest 
for dinner. I saw her, however, doing up those ifron- 
gray curis and corkscrew ringlets of hers in brown 
paper. They look like the little curls which are run off 
a piece of black walnut board by the carpenter's plane. 
She likes her room very much indeed, and seems to be 
quite happy. So, brace up, Maria, my dear, and begin 
now to enjoy your mother’s legacy.” 

Maria Templeton, the wife of the Hon. John P. Tem- 
pleion, Member of the State Senate from the County of 
Philadelphia, was the only child of a fond and doting 
mother, who had just died. Maria, or Pinkie, as she 
was familiarly called by the members of her family, was 
emphatically a spoiled child. A full-sized cabinet of 
household advisers in the way of maternal aunts and 
elderly cousins had assisted the late mother of Pinkie, 
Mrs. Pentreath Jones, with an assorted variety of judi- 
cious advice, until this mother, with an infirm purpose, 
had a will which was mended and reset by outside 
moral appliances in the way in which a broken plate is 
glued with stratena and is then loaded with heavy 
weights, arranged on purpose to test its latent strength. 

Pinkie, as a child, had always vaguely imagined that 
a comfortable inheritance would one day be hers, after 
her mother’s death. Not that she wanted her mother 
to die. In fact, though she had a husband, she never 
thought of him save as a social and financial rolian 
attachment to the harp on the willows of her daily life. 
Her mother was her only and her constant comforter. 
Her husband was a necessity, but her mother was a 
luxury. John made continual game of his wife’s staff 
of medical advisers, but Pinkie’s mother hailed with 
delight every new medical adviser and every fresh plan 
in the lifelong search for health. Every mineral spring 
in America had been tried, but it invariably happened 
that in one week's time after her return home the same 
dreadful complication of maladies reappeared. The 
hot springs of Arkansas, the warm springs of Virginia, 
with their sulphur compounds and their lithia alkalies, 
and the electric baths of al! sorts of magnetic doctors, 
had alike been tried, and had proved worthless. Carls- 
bad, and Aix le Bains, and the Engadine, and the Grape 
Cure of Meran in the Tyrol kept the ten thousand 
demons of inherited and acquired hypochondria under 
for a while, but, like their great leader Abaddon in the 
Apocalypse, after each short-lived millennium they 
_ were loosed again for a new lease of endeavor for a little 
season. 

A certain Dr. McPherson, in Edinburgh, whom Mr. 
Templeton consulted for his wife on their return from 
the high-air cure in the Engadine and the grape cure 
inthe Tyrol, advised a consultation with a certain 
female physician at Los Angeles, California, who had 
made Mrs. Templeton’s complaints a specialty. He 
refrained from giving the name, but gave the exact 
address. 

The spring after this, when Mr. Templeton started 
West on his annua! wool expedition for the firm of 
whose house he was the unknown term, the ‘‘ Co.,” he 
took Maris with his. 

While waiting in the city of San Francisco for the 
completion of the wool purchases, Mrs. Templeton had 
a severe attack of polykakia, or many evils, consisting 
of headache, hypo-neuralgia, malaria, nervous prostra- 
tion, and rheumatic gout combined. As she lay upon 
her couch, in her India silk wrapper, struggling to for- 
tify her nerves by frequent internal coddlings against 
the coast breezes of the misnamed “ Pacific,” her hus- 
band entered the room, and took a seat by the open fire, 
with his back to his wife. 

“Oh, John !” groaned the voice of Maria from the 
muffied depths of the pillows, ‘‘ if you only knew how I 
was suffering from this wretched Pacific air, you 
wouldn’t keep me waiting in this way with your wool 
business. You would think more of your wife and less 
of this everlasting wool-sorting.” 

John made no reply. 

“* Besides,” continued Maria, ‘‘I am very anxious to 
see the Los Angeles doctor. When can we get off ?” 

Still no reply from John. 

* John !” said Maria. 

An oppressive silence followed, as before. 





The proposed visit to Los Angeles was of course 
omitted, and the carriage of Mrs. Joun Templeton never 
stood ai the door of the unknown doctor as the chariot 
of Naaman the Syrian stood at the door of the prophet 
Elijah. 

After the first shock of the blow had passed away, 
Maria Templeton, by a supreme act of the will, aroused 
herself and became the brave woman which she was at 
heart. She bore herself well on the long journey home, 
and rose to the emergency which the sad occasion 
demanded. The old home of her mother, with its solid 
furniture and its familiar appointments, became hers ; 
and within a month’s time the Templeton family had 
removed from their narrow home in a side street to the 
spacious home of Maria’s childhood on the favored side 
of Walnut Street, Philadelphia. The will Maria knew 
would be all right, and, being engaged in the more con- 
genial details of arranging the house for her own family, 
had left this mysterious business to her husband and the 
family attorney, and that unknown but ultimate combi- 
nation, the prothonatory court and the register of deeds. 

Mr. Templeton had told his wife each week after their 
return from California that he would bring home her 
mother’s legacy in a day or two ; but a full month had 
passed away without the appearance of the conventional 
tin box from the safe deposit. 

At last, one Monday afternoon, when Maria had 
returned from a day’s busy shopping at the grand central 
depot of John Wanamaker’s, the conversation with 
which this story began took place in the hallway of the 
Walnut Street residence. 

Aunt Amelia had come ! 

Aunt Amelia was to be domesticated in Maria Temple- 
ton’s new home, and was to be a constant factor in the 
equation of the home life of the new establishment. 

At breakfast, dinner, and supper, on the stairs and in 
the drawing-room, in her own room and in the guest- 
chamber, by day and by night, in the short days of 
winter and in the long days of summer, at every turn 
in existence, she, Martha Templeton, was continually to 
behold the face of Aunt Amelia, and be conscious of her 
presence, subordinating the ways of the household to 
her own depraved and intricate will. 

‘No, John,” she exclaimed, as the bleaching white of 
the sense of ennui took the place of the glow from the 
excitement of shopping which was on her cheeks as she 
entered the house—‘‘ no, John, this cannot be? There 
must be some mistake about it. My mother never would 
inflict such a load of care and responsibility upon one 
whom she loved so much as she did me. Let me see the 
will.” 

John handed his wife a stiff piece of parchment from 
the inner pocket of his coat, and, spreading it out upon 
the piano in the parlor, laid his finger upon the following 


passage : 

“I give and bequeath to my cousin Amelia Burton 
Cranbrook, otherwise known as Aunt Amelia, the 
interest on the sum of thirty thousand dollars, during her 
life, the money itself to be given to my daughter Maria 
on the death of the said Amelia Burton Cranbrook. 
And it is, moreover, my wish and desire, as the condi- 
tion upon which the aforesaid sum shall descend to my 
aforesaid daughter Marla Templeton, that the aforesaid 
Amelia Burton Cranbrook shall live with said daughter 
Marla, if the aforesaid Maria occupies during her life- 
time my residence situated upon Walnut Street, in the 
city of Philadelphia.” 

“You could move out, Maria, and go back again to 
your residence on South Nineteenth Street,” said John, 
as he watched the dazed look on his wife’s face ; ‘* but 
then you are so comfortably settled now that it would 
be a pity to take up the carpets one week after they 
have been put down. Besides, you would have to go, 
every few days, to see your Aunt Amelia at her board- 
ing-house on Mount Vernon Street.” 

All further conversation about the will was inter- 
rupted by a knock at the drawing room door. 

**Miss Amelia wants to know if there is any more 
boiled milk for her chocolate ?” asked the waitress. 
‘* The milk I took up before was scalded ; and she says, 
ma’am, please not to forget her belladonna pills, and the 
pepsin. Andone thing I most forgot. She wants John 
to go up to her boarding-house, and fetch down her hot- 
water spine bag. She left it behind when she packed 
up her trunk.” 

“Don’t let me keep you, Maria,” said her husband. 
‘** You have been waiting for your mother’s legacy—go 
into the kitchen, my dear, and get it some hot milk for 
its chocolate.” 


Amelia Cranbrook, Mrs. Pentreath Jones’s cousin, 
otherwise known as Aunt Amelia, had been an invalid 
from her youth, The shawl and the sofa were her 





daily companions, and what had once been her mind 
had now become a mere registering machine, like the 
clicking indicator of stocks on the endless telegraphic 
slips of a modern broker's office. Her imagination fur- 
nished the facts for this daily quotation of physical 
stocks, and her retentive memory kept the books of this 
physical, mental, and mora! firm, known as Amelia 
Burton Cranbrook. 

There were intricacies in her will which stood ina 
vital connection with certain mysterious integuments of 
her liver. 

Her will was a complicated knot of strange and unde- 
cipherable inconsistencies, and was the outward and 
visible sign of her inward and intricate nerves, 

With all her physical entanglements and nervous 
complications, however, Miss Amelia Burton Cranbrook 
held what she rejoiced to call, in religious parlance, 
** clear views of truth.” 

She thought it no wrong to read open letters, unper- 
ceived ; to feign sleep or illness or bodily infirmity, if 
thereby she could have her own way without blame or 
responsibility. Objectionable newspapers disappeared 
from the library after the manner of the strange disap- 
pearance of modern commercial travelers. Novels, 
which upon inspection proved to be of dangerous tend- 
enciles, frequently furnished a cheerful glow to her 
room from the open fire on her hearth, and anticipated 
in their condemned ashes the sepulchra) methods of the 
modern crematory. To find out the secrets of others, 
and never in turn to be found out ; to hinder the com 
ing and to speed the parting guest, to hunt most zeal- 
ously for ‘‘ balancing Providences” in the lives of 
others whereby the average happiness of humanity 
might be reduced to her own low level—were the indica- 
tions of Aunt Amelia’s improved condition of health 
which made her friends and companions submissive to 
Providence whenever she was compelled to remain for 
weeks in bed. 

‘I never can stand it, John; I never can,” sobbed 
Maria, as she returned with the pitcher of scalded milk 
in her hand for the invalid upstairs. ‘‘I cannot make 
{tout. Just as I was beginning to be reconciled to all 
this loneliness, in the fact that we had come back to the 
old home, there comes this awful visitation, this dark, 
black cloud on my life, which I know my darling 
mother never planned, but which some of those misera 
ble lawyers invented for their own vase and satisfaction. 
Oh, John, John! who wiil rid me of my mother’s 
legacy ?” 

Maria Templeton burst into a flood of tears as she 
threw herself into her husband’s arms and sobbed her 
soul out with tears which were hotter, and scalded more 
effectively, than the scalded roilk in her hands. 

‘‘ There, there, my darling! do your daily duty,” 
replied her husban’. ‘‘ Remember that old motto which 
was on the fireplace of the Lutterwork rectory of John 
Wycliffe: ‘Do the next thynge” Do your duty, and 
be brave about it, and a blessing will come to you yet 
out of your mother’s legacy.” 

Maria ran up stairs with the scalded milk, and found 
that Aunt Amelia was rapidly developing a ‘‘spell” 
upon her. The excitement of the change was telling 
upon her system. She missed her spine bag. A heavy 
cold had fixed itself upon her digestive organs and 
started up the innumerable layers of malaria which had 
settled down upon her liver, nerves, and spleen. 

For weeks Maria watched her legacy. Weeks grew 
into months, and months grew into the second year. 
Aunt Amelia had not energy enough to live, and yet she 
had too much vitality to die. 

To get a little rest, Mr. Templeton took his wife to 
Atlantic City one March, and the brave and honest little 
woman soon rallied. 

‘*T want to go back again, John,” she said, after the 
second week at the shore. ‘‘I am stronger now. [am 
rested. I miss my work and care for poor Aunt Amelia, 
and I want to get back te her again, for her sake, and 
for my mother’s sake, and for my own sake.” 

Mr. Templeton was silent for a few moments. and 
then sald: ‘‘ Pinkie, my dear, I have just received a 
telegram from sister Eliza—the Charity sister, whom you 
left in charge of the house while we were away. Aunt 
Amelia died last night.” 


After the poor snarled and twisted remains of Aunt 
Amelia had been laid by the side of her lifelong friend 
and care-taker, Maria’s mother, as Maria Templeton 
rode back from the grave in the closed carriage, she 
nestled in her husband's arms, and said, in a suppressed 
tone, ‘‘John, I think now I know what my mother 
meant by the legacy of Aunt Amelia. [ did not under 
stand it then, but Ithink I do now. But who sug- 
gested the idea to mother ?” 

John was quiet for a few moments, and then replied: 
** Well, to tell the truth, Pinkie dear, the advice came 
from that doctor whom you never met at Los Angeles. 
I mean the one Dr. McPherson, of Edinburgh, sent you 
to see,” 

Maria started, and then added ; ‘‘ Why, how did she 
know anything about me ?” 
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‘« Well, to be strictly honest,” replied her husband, 
“that is the singular part of it all. You see, Dr. Mc- 
Pherson saw that what you wanted was to have some 
mirsion in life, and to stop thinking about your own 
ailments. So when I told him about my cousin 
Rebecca, who lived at Los Angeles, and who had been 
cured of being an invalid by taking care of the five 
boys of her widowed sister who died five or six years 
ago, he said the best thing to do was to take you to see 
a woman who had been cured of all her troubles by 
having a mission in life. I told your mother all about 
ita month before we started, and she got Dr. McPher- 
son’s prescription put into her will.” 

‘« But itdon’t make any difference now,” added John 
Templeton, ae he printed a kiss upon his wife’s fore- 
head. ‘‘l know my wife has learned a great lesson in 
life, and will never be without a mission after this.” 

‘Ts that the bistory of my mother’s legacy ?” asked 
Meria, with a bewildered air, as she looked up into her 
husband's face. 

‘«That’s all there is to It at present,” said John ; and 
then he added, with a curious look, ‘‘ only, Marla, it’s like 
the serial stories in the magazines—it’s to be continued, 
you know !” 








AN “AT HOME” DAY AND DRESS. 


NE of the annoying things of life—annoying be- 
O cause apparently so unnecessary—tis being com- 
pelled to wait, when making a call, for the lady of the 
house to adorn herself before she makes her appear- 
ance. Madame Mohl, whose salon furnished material 
for ‘‘A Study of Social Life in Paris,” was one of 
the most attractive women of her day, as well as one 
of the most unconventiona: socially. Once while the 
Queen of Holland was visiting the French Emperor, 
she breakfasted with several famous people at Madame 
Mohbl’s house. 

Soon after this famous dejeuner, her Majesty went one 
morning to pay the customary “ visit of digestion’ at the 
Rue du Bac. Madame Mohl was in her ordinary morning 
costume—a costume once seen never to be forgotten—busy 
dusting the drawing-room, after having counted out the 
linen that had just come home and was spread out on the 
dining-room table, visible through the open folding doors. 
Suddenly the Queen and her suite were shown in. The 
old lady quietly laid down her feather-duster, and, beauti- 
fuliy unconscious of herself and her toilet, went forward to 
greet her Majesty. The company sat down, and ‘Madame 
Mohl chatted away as pleasantly as usual. 

A friend to whom she related the adventure, half an hour 
after it had occurred, remarked that she must have been 
terribly embarrassed at being caught in such a plight. 

‘Not a bit, my dear,’’ said Madame Mobl. ‘I didn’t 
mind it in the least ; no more did the Queen. Her lady did, 
I dare say, and that fine gentleman who walks after her 
with the keys looked dreadfully disgusted ; but I could see 
the Queen was laughing at it all in her sleeve.’’, 

The picture is charming, and a delightful contrast 
to that presented of a flurried hostess whoss whole 
conversation is an excuse for having been found attend- 
ing to a necessary work or a self-imposed duty, or, 
on the other hand, a long interva) of waiting, and 
the final appearance of the hostess in an elaborate 
toilet, with a fiushed face and uneasy manners, be- 
cause in her heart she knows she has been guilty of 
a weak and senseless waste of precious time. 

When one makes a special effort to call, it savors 
of rudeness or bad housekeeping on the hostess’s part 
to keep the caller waiting 'ong enough to make a 
complete change of toilet. Every woman who has in 
her the instincts of a true lady is always so attired 
that the removal of an apron leaves her ready to meet 
a guest. 

It is a great pity that the vast majority of house- 
keepers who are limited to employing one servant could 
not be persuaded to keep a dress to be worn only in the 
house after the necessary work is done. <A becoming 
cashmere, simply made and worn only at home, would 
prove an economy. Sitting in a street dress crushes it 
in a way that removes all its freshness, and no woman 
feels as well dressetl, or is as much at ease, if she knows 
that her dress gives evidence of wear ; besides, constant 
wearing of a dress gives one a sensation of familiarity 
with it that destroys a certain dignity that is always a 
part of the comfort derived from a smooth, uncrushed, un- 
wrinkled attire. A house dress of soft material does 
not keep the creases, saves a street dress immensely, 
and is far more sultable for home wear than one de- 
signed for street wear only, and well repays the outlay. 

Another thing that adds to the comfort of the house- 
keeper of moderate means is to have an ‘at home” 
day. There is no reason why the cares of the house- 
hold cannot be so arranged as to allow of an afternoon 
to be ‘‘at home” to one’s friends. Aside from the 
pleasure we can give by being at home and ready to re- 
celve if a friend calls, there is a great gain in having an 
afternoon of qufet for reading or fancy-work ; and 
certainly it is something worth while trying for, an 
afternoon to be ‘‘ at home” to the children—to let them 
have an afternoon in which they have a well-dressed, 
unhurried mother to themselves for a little time, 





This setting apart of part of one day in the week 
in which no heavy, disagreeable work Is done gives im- 
mense rest to the nerves as well as the muscles, and the 
comparative quiet—for a woman living so simply will 
not be overwhelmed with calls—will save time, strength, 
and looks to hundreds of worried, hurried women. 








EXACTLY HOW TO MAKE FOUR 
LOAVES OF BREAD. 


By Ruts Smira Van Duzen. 

OOD bread is so earnestly desired in many homes 
G that I feel moved to tell exactly how it is made in 
one home, wherein it is deemed too important to the 
well-being of the family that it should always reach a 
certain standard of excellence ever to intrust its making 
to a servant. 

For more than twenty-five years the service of bread- 
making has been gladly rendered by the mother, or one 
of the daughters, that, whatever else might be amiss in 
the household, the staff of life should always be steadily 
at the helm. Itis scarcely necessary to add that, when 
the supply fatls, as it sometimes will, even the servants 
do not like to eat the bread that can be bought, Judg- 
ing from my own experience, I think it quite safe to 
write that not more than one family in twenty knows 
the taste, even, of good bread. 

‘*Bread : a mass of dough, made by moistening and 
kneading, and usually fermenting, the flour or meal of 
some species of grain, and baked in an oven or pan.” 

The above is Webster's definition of the word Bread, 
and a definite description of the article as too often found 
upon our tables. 

In giving the following formula it is not with the pur- 
pose to state any new thing in bread-making, but to tell 
the young home-keeper exactly Aovw to do It. 

First, the yeast. This is usually home-made, in the 
following manner: Twelve large pctatoes, or their bulk 
in a greater number, being washed, pared, and carefully 
made free from speck or blemish, are boiled until quite 
soft. When thoroughly mashed, one heaping table- 
spoonful of salt is added ; one coffee-cup of granulated 
sugar, and to the mass {s stirred one quart of boiling 
water, adding it little by little. It is then put through a 
colander and set aside until it cools to the temperature 
of new milk. Then add to it one hard yeast-cake that 
has been dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of lukewarm 
water. After stirring until thoroughly blended, set it 
aside in a vessel of earthenware. It will be ready for use 
in about twelve hours. Care should be taken that the 
yeast-cake is fresh. The amount of yeast thus made 
will suffice fora small family, and will remain fit for 
use from two to three weeks. It is always reliable and 
ready for instant service, and it ‘‘ pays” fourfold for the 
labor expended in the quality of the bread made with it. 

To make four loaves, weigh three and one-half pounds 
of flour—Pilisbury’s best, in this case. Just here it 
ought to be stated that only experience can teach the 
cook how much of any brand of flour is required to yield 
a given consistency—every flour being a rule unto itself. 
Put about two-thirds of the flour into your bread bow! 
or pan ; mix with it two tablespoonfuls of salt. Having 
prepared the wetting—one tea-cup of milk added to suf- 
ficlent warm water to make with it one quart, into which 
you have put four tablespoonfuls of butter, beef drip- 
pings, or Jard, and allowed it to melt, but not to scald— 
pour this, a little at a time, over the flour, stirring mean- 
while until itis allin. Then mix thoroughly with the 
dough tentablespoonfuls of the yeast, having taken it 
after newly stirring up. To this add, constantly knead- 
ing, the remainder of the flour. Put your hands to the 
dough as soon as you can do so without its sticking so 
much as to prevent your working it. ‘‘ The more 
thoroughly the kneading is done, the better will be the 
bread,” is a rule with old housekeepers. 

When done, put the dough in a pan, and place it in a 
warm, not hot, place. Cover with a bread-cloth several 
times doubled, and leave it until light enough to mold. 
With the home-made yeast, this will be in from four to 
five hours, if the pan is properly placed as to tempera- 
ture. If the wetting has been too hot and the flour or 
yeast has been scalded, the dough will be solid and the 
bread unsatisfactory. It is an excellent plan, If the flour- 
barrel stands in a cold place, to warm the flour before 
using it. Mold the loaves, having divided the dough 
into four parts (perfect bread requires no flour in mold- 
ing), place them in two bread tins, first greasing the tins, 
and leave at the same place where the dough was rst 
put until ready for the oven ; ordinarily, this second ris- 
ing will have performed itself in about one hour. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven until the loaves are, at top and 
bottom, of a golden brown. Do not leave the bread in 
after itis done. The treatment of the loaves after their 
removal from the oven must depend upon one’s taste in 
regard tocrust. If you like it crisp and hard, leave the 
loaves upon the bread-board to cool, with one edge rest- 
ing on the upturned tin fn which it has been baked. If 
you do not like crisp crust, place the bread on the board, 
and carefully cover with the bread-cloth fer an hour or 
longer. 
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Will some person who has tried bread-making after 
the above directions please give the writer her experience 
and opinion of the bread when made ? 


MARY’S HAVEN OF WORK. 


By Dorotny ARUNDEL. 

HERE arrived a few years avo in this country, 

from Ireland, a strong, healthy, but very ignorant 
Irish girl of eighteen years. Her strongest recommen- 
dation, to a would-be employer, was a pleasant, honest 
face, and apparent willingnessand strength. It was the 
fortune of this girl to be employed by a New England 
family living in a large city. 

When brought to the house it was discovered that she 
had never seen a stove; the turning of a faucet and 
the sudden appearance of the water caused her to drop 
a pan into the sink, and, with both hands over her ears, 
rush to the other side of the kitchen, where she stood, 
the picture of terror, until the cause of the deluge was 
explained ; the appearance of a light from the gas tube 
caused even a greater fright. She used a broom like a 
hoe. In fact, for the first two weeks in the family she 
was practically useless ; nothing but her good temper 
and intense desire to learn saved her from discharge. 

Before a year had passed she was a far better cook 
than the average majid-of-all-work, and had become a 
most valuable servant. 

Circumstances forced a change. The next family who 
had the good fortune to command Mary’s services was a 
small one, numbering three persons, and one employing 
an additional servant. This meant a very great change 
to Mary, and one that she fully appreciates. Her sec- 
ond home in America is conducted on both refined 
and humane principles. Servants are human beings, 
not pack-horses. The sleeping-room is a large room 
having two single beds, two bureaue, two washstands ; 
the walis are prettily papered, curtains are at the win 
dows, and an oversight is kept by the mistress that fresh 
air finds its way daily into the room, that It is swept 
regularly, and kept in order at all times. 

The front basement is plainly furnished, and used as 
a sitting-room by the two servants. Here they keep 
their sewing ; every evening books are to be found on the 
table, and once a week the two servants are allowed to 
have in two or three friends, with the understanding 
that there is to be no unnecessary noise, and that the 
master and mistress are always welcome in the room 
An engaged lover is expected to furnish credentials. 
Singular that the mistress has no complaints to make as 
to abused privileges, and that all her servants who have 
married have married sensibly and well! There is no 
sitting on the stoop, or walking up and down the streets, 
for want of a home in which to receive Mike or Tom. 
The servant who {s fit to have entrance to the family 
life is worthy of human interest and treatment. Every 
girl worthy of hire is worth studying and helping, and { 
mistresses would let them feel that they were more than 
machines, who were only to be endured because of ne- 
cessity, there would be more fidelity on the part of serv- 
ants, and fewer changes in the domestic arrangements. 


OMELET.—Few dishes are more attractive on the 
breakfast-table than a well-made omelet, and very few 
cooks know how to make them. The first requisite isa 
hot pan that{is perfectly smooth. Puta little lard into the 
pan ; let it become hot, but be careful that it is not burnt. 
A small omelet is much easicr to handle than a large 
one, and will come to the table more perfect and 
enticing than a large one, which is apt to become 
broken in cooking and turning. For a small omelet 
break three eggs and beat briskly in a bowl. The longer 
they are beaten the lighter will the omelet be. Beat up 
a teaspoonful of milk with the eggs, and continue to beat 
until the last moment before pouring {nto the pan, which 
should be over a hot fire. As soon as the omelet sets, 
remove the pan from the hottest part of the fire. Slipa 
knife under it to prevent sticking to the pan. Whenthe 
center is almost firm, slant the pan, work the omelet in 
shape to fold easily and neatly, and, when slightly 
browned, hold a platter against the edge of the pan and 
deftly turn it out on to the hot dish 

Salt mixed with the eggs prevents them from rising, 
and when it is so used the omelet wil! look flabby ; yet 
without salt it will taste insipid. Adda little salt to it 
just before folding aud turning out on a dish. 


A New Trarnine Scuoot.—The Industrial Educa- 
tion Association of New York has opened a training 
school for girls at 54 East Eleventh Street. The school 
was opened on January 21, and has fourteen classes of 
children and adults. There are kindergarten classes, 
classes in clay modeling, and {n sewing and cooking. It 
is the intention and purpose of the Association to train 
young girls for household service ; the course, if pursued 
to the end, entitles the pupils to certificates that state 
their efficiency in the department to which they hav 
given their attention. This cannot fail, in time, of pro- 
ducing a better grade of servants, and, as a result, 
reduce measurably the friction that exists at present ip 
the majority of households, 
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HOW BOOKS ARE MADE. 
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F the boys and girls who read this article will look 
into the family book-case they will perhaps find a 
copy of avery old writer there—the Greek historian 
Herodotus. And if they are so fortunate as to have 
fathers and mothers who both love new books and have 
the money to buy them, they will find onthe library 
table Mr. Higginson’s *‘ History of the United States.” 
One of these books is the oldest, and the other is one of 
the youngest histories in the worla. Herodotus was boru 
almost five hundred years before the birth of Christ, in 
the little city of Halicarnassus, on the coast of Asia 
Minor. He was what we should call nowadays a born 
traveler ; for when he became old enough ‘o see things 
with his own eyes, and to have his own thoughts about 
them, he started out to see the world. It was a good deal 
of an undertaking in an age when there were neither 
roads, railroads, steamboats, nor packet lines, and a man 
had to make his way the best he could from one coun- 
try to another. Nevertheless, while he was stilla very 
young man he went about among the islands of the beau- 
tifui Greek Archipelago ; and later he traveled as far as 
Egypt and Palestine ; he even got as far as Babylon, of 
which great city he has given us the best account that 
we possess. There were no histories for him to read, and 
what he learned about these different countries he learned 
by asking questions, and using his own eyes. Whenhe 
reached home he wrote a delightful account of all these 
countries and of their peoples, and then he went on to de- 
scribe the war between Persia and Greece. He is called 
the “‘ father of history,” because his book was the first 
book of its class that was ever written. He divided it 
into nine parts, and some of these parts he read aloud 
to great clowds of Greeks at the national games. And 
this, in a word, is the story of the oldest history in the 
world. 

Mr. Higginson, on the other hand, has written an ac- 
count of the youngest nation. He had a great many 
things to help him—other histories, a multitude of books 
on different parts of his subject, files of newspapers, 
packages of old yellow documents and manuscripts, and 
an immense amount of material! of all sorts, which he had 
only to study patiently and thoroughly in order to make 
a clear and very interesting story of what has happened 
in this country. These two books, the oldest and young- 
est of their kind, are both accounts of what men have 
actually thought and done; and the thing I want you 
to remember about them is that they were not made up 
by either of the writers out of any fancy of their own, but 
are photographs of events which once actually happened, 
and portraits of men and women who once actually lived. 
And this is true of all histories, so far as they are real 
histories and not sham books. They are true, and they 
are wonderfully interesting, because they tell us of this 
strange and marvelous life of ours as it has been lived by 
other people in other ages. 








UNICORN. 


By Mary Lanepon Trspa.u. 
I. 


N the country we now call India, Unicorn estab- 

lished the heart of his kingdom. He was king of 
beasts in ali the world, by right of long descent ; in fact, 
no question had ever been raised as to what other beast 
might rule—the Unicorn was just king, and that is all 
there was about it. For that matter, he was a most 
satisfactory monarch ; more so even than his subjects 
realized, until they lost him. 

It is true their admiration knew no bounds. First, 
he was the most beautiful of living creatures. The ele 
gance of his shape was only equaled by the power and 
fleetness of his limbs, the terrible beauty of his eyes, 
and the majesty ef his presence. If his eyes were terri- 
ble in anger, they were only so when majesty required 
it; for kindness, benevolence, usually looked from 
those eyes. If he thought of himself ever, none knew; 
for every moment of the waking hours was given to 
regulating his kingdom, putting down wrong with a 
firm, just rule, caring for the weak, thinking and acting 
upon a thousand wise plans for a happy kingdom. 
With far-seeing wisdom he ruled as nobly for the good 
of his remotest possessions, through his servants, as he 
did for the well loved plains and mountains where he 
had chosen to dwell. 

He was not content to learn his subjects’ welfare only 
from the reports of ambassadors, for at least once every 
year he himself penetrated every nook snd cranny of 
his kingdom. 

His absences were as unexpected as his arrivals, and 
he always chose to go unattended on these pilgrimages 
of care and foresight. 

Sometime, upon the loftiest heights of the Himma- 





lehs,’ a herd of deer, bounding from rock to rock ina wild 
race, would hear behind them the rushing sound as of a 
hurricane, and with it, sweetest, softest, most musica] 
greetings, from their lord the king, as, swifter than the 
wind, he passed them in a flash, to disappear at once. 

Sometime, overhead, the vulture-eag'e, swift, trusty 
messenger, sent perhaps the night before on secret im- 
portant service, looking down from his straight course, 
would see himself already outstripped upon his mission 
by the restless, all-ruling monarch, now almost upon 
the western borders of Persia, in a long run to Africa. 
How would the faithful servant swoop down in sudden 
alarm to see his king upon the brink of a frightful 
precipice, thousands of feet deep! How would he 
shriek with dismay to see Unicorn precipitate himself 
to its depths without a pause |—and then, O wonder ! to 
see him alight upon his slender horn of delicate ivory, 
and, rising, speed on with only a glance of kindly ac- 
knowledgment to his frightened servant. 

This slender, tapering horn had given rise to much 
controversy in the kingdom. The stags claimed that to 
them must belong the honor of kinship to the great 
king, and it was seriously debated among them in close 
family meeting as to the wisdom, indeed the political 
policy, of discouraging the growth of two horns. Many 
argued that if thelr youth could, by use of a famous 
but deadly plant, destroy the horn upon the left, his 
Majesty would not fail to notice their resemblance to 
himself, and so would they, as cousins, step into new 
honors, and perhaps even become first counselors about 
the throne. The stags were so indiscreet as to speak 
openly of their pretensions, which brought a very storm 
of abuse, both open and covert. It came to sucha 
point of controversy that the goats, even, at last had the 
hardihood, one day, to address their king. They asked 
for an audience, and were admitted to the monarch’s 
presence in the royal gardens, as he rested in the shade 
of his palmetto trees. King Unicorn ever held toward 
his goats a smiling attitude of indulgence, pitying their 
unconscious buffoonery, and recognizing their bluntly 
honest faithfulness. 

Conscious of right, confident of a kindly hearing 
from the king, who never rebuffed an appeal, the leader, 
Grath, advanced as spokesman for the goats, when 
Unicorn gave signal. 

‘* Your Majesty—it is a petition from your servants 
the Goats, that the low-born Stags shall not be per- 
mitted to claim kinship with your Majesty. It is even 
said the queer twigs upon the Stag’s head are properly 
not his own, but mere branches of trees fastened to his 
head with gum of the pine tree. Observe how every 
year the Stag loses his horns, scattering them in the 
forest. We would turn your royal eyes to the un- 
doubtedly genuine horn of the Goat; his horns are 
horns. 

‘«The Goat holds it as a point of family superiority 
also that he does not wag his tail, as do ordinary beasts, 
as for instance the dog ; and nothing could induce him 
to lash his body with the extreme vulgarity of the lion, 
the tiger, and of that poor creature the cat. Your 
Majesty must have observed that it is entirely peculiar 
to the Goat that he s/ivers his tail. 

«Indeed, when inclined to be emphatic in speech, a 
gentleman Goat will sometimes say, with a sudden 
burst of enthusiasm, ‘Shiver my tail, but this is a fine 
monarchy !’” 

At this point in his address, Grath caught sight of an 
unusually handsome rose bush, in full bloom. Hecame 
to a distinct pause, hesitated, wiggle-waggled his funny 
little tail in every possible direction, and absent-mindedly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Shiver my tail, but there is a fine rose bush ! 
Let us take a nibble.” 

Regardless of Majesty, he acted at once on this sug- 
gestion, scampering up a steep path that led to the rose 
bush. As his example was exactly followed by the 
attendant goats, the lenient monarch was left to indulge 
in the only hearty laugh attributed to him in history. 

IL 


King Unicorn, aside from affairs of state, was a soll 
tary being. He loved not flatteries, so encouraged no 
flatterers. 

Friend was he to all his subjects, but dared not, for 
their own sakes, make of his friends favorites. 

And so it came that none intruded upon his rambler, 
although it was well known that nightly he strolled 
about his noble plains; penetrating the jungle, with 
disdain of every obstacle ; on to his lower heights, and 
stil] on to the upper steeps, where he wandered among 
pine forests, and still on and up, never wearying, never 
resting, until he gained the highest pinnacle of the 
Himmalehs. 

There, among everlasting snows, he stood, and when 
the moon rose, glorifying the vastness spread before him, 
he sighed with a gentle pain that not one friend shared 
this beauty with him. 





1 Authority for this word—" Elstorical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of British Iadia,” written by eight Englishmen—Hugh 
Murray, F.R.LS; James Wilson, FE.S E, M.W.S8, R. K Gre- 
ville, LL.D, ete, etu; Published by J. & J. Harper; 63 Cliff 





Street, 1832. 8 vols! 


Once, thus wandering, having from the topmost point 
of Jumnvataré descended to the source of the Jumna, 
where the little stream (so soon, below, to swell into 
mighty force) burst its bounds of ice and snow, he 
rested. 

On some lower peaks, but still near the widening 
stream, he saw & group gazing up at him, and recognized 
his faithful but absurd servants the Goats. Convinced 
by their waiting attitude that they had a new petition to 
urge, Unicorn did not avoid the way that led toward 
them, but even waited their approach when near. 
When he had received their obeisance, however, he 
cut short an address. 

‘*In the morning, Grath, when light shows over the 
Eastern Gate, you shall have audience,” and so left 
them far behind. 

Later in his descent, having left the lower heights and 
entered the jungle, a confused murmur of voices reached 
his ears. Such sounds, unusual at any time in the 
well-ordered kingdom, were doubly so at such an hour, 
and Unicorn, turning sharply to the left, from whence 
they came, endeavored to penetrate the dense tangle- 
growth. 

Vines, overlapping boughs of monstrous trees, long 
grass, prickly shrubs, bamboo, made a barrier of great 
difficulty,fespecially as the gloomy mass of follage here 
concealed a morass that made progress almost impossi- 
ble. 

‘The air was heavy with perfume of spices and flowers 
80 sweet as to cause a feeling of faintness, when added 
to the overpowering heat of this tropical night. Unicorn 
possessed a rare endurance, which fitted him to with- 
stand all extremes of heat and cold. With singular pa- 
tlence and skill, he set about overcoming these difficul- 
ties that seemed insurmountable, and ina brief time was 
rewarded by a faint glimmer of moonlight seen through 
the boughs of a teak tree. 

He was about to pass from under the flower-clad vines 
hanging from this tree, but stopped at the sight he be- 
held. Here a pool of water was center of a space com- 
paratively open—so open that the moon had freedom to 
light up the whole, and glisten with especial brilliance 
on the reflecting water and a myriad of water lilies on 
the surface of the pool. From the boughs of palms, 
oranges, bananas, mangoes, long vines flung their pur- 
ple, scarlet, white, and golden streamers in superb net- 
work, lashing together slender stems of trees, forever 
pinioned and forever willing prisoners to the lovely, 
graceful captors. It was witbin this circle the voices 
rose, and here was assembled a multitude, without con- 
sent, without knowledge, of the master. 

The king’s searching glance assured him that, almost 
without exception, all the beasts of the lower plains were 
present, and the majority even of those whose homes 
were on the heights. The Boar, the Elephant, the Camel, 
the Camel-leopard, the Deer, the Buffalo, were in close 
group drawn to the water’s edge, in a wordy argument 
with the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus, and Crocodile, 
who stirred up the mud, in earnest endeavor to keep 
pace with their friends in some question between them. 

The Lion, the Tiger, the Leopard, and Panther, with the 
Bear, the Jackal, and the Ichneumon, formed another 
group, decidedly apart, except that over their heads Ser- 
pents, Lizards, and innumerable Monkeys hung and 
swung upon the vines, as low as possible, to catch every 
word, and sometimes add their own voices to the din. 

Crowded among huge animals were ail manner of 
small creatures, from the Rat to the Silk-worm, each tak- 
ing good care to get for its size as commanding a pos! 
tion as possible. The drowsy Birds overhead had 
engaged service from the noisy Locust, to keep them 
awake, and even asked the Mosquito to sing and sting 
their sleepy senses into wide-eyed attention. In his 
quick survey of the assembly, Unicorn observed that 
one especially, the Yak, stvuod quite alone, looking sulky, 
tired, and obstinate. He appeared to be a target for mis- 
siles of the tongue, since all hurled at him questions, 
incredulous exclamations, and some positive abuse. 

Incapable of being a silent observer of treason (if this 
were treason), equally incapable of silently permitting 
what seemed a most unwarranted assembly, the king 
stepped out from the leafy cover with a quiet calm, most 
natural to him—a quiet of patience, forbearance, and 
majesty, that insured to him the adoring love of his sub- 
jects, yet filled them with awe and fear. 

He gazed around upon them in silence, as they rose to 
do him homage ; and thesilence had become oppressive, 
when the king turned to his chief minister, his wise 
counselor, the Lion. ‘‘ Speak, Benjaray ! I am waiting.” 

‘‘O King ! Talfurd, the Yak, has brought strange news 
from beyond the Himmalehs, and the kingdom is 
stirred to great alarm. As minister, and in your ab 
sence, I assembled all beasts to meet your Majesty in 
council at this point, and dispatched the Goats to the 
Himmalebs with first tidings for your royal ears, and to 
take known to you, our king, that your loyal subjects 
awaited your commands at this pool of Chasnac. I pray 
that your Majesty will learn from his own lips the 
report Talfurd, the Yak, has brougbt.” 





“‘ Speak, Talfard.” 
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The Yak, still under the influence of many emotions— 
distress, anger, fear, and now, in this assembly, awe of 
his sovereign, impatience at the beasts who had teased 
him almost to a fury—turned his weary, lustrous, tear- 
filled eyes upon his king, and gave voice to a wall. Be- 
tween sobs he managed to say, ‘‘ Patience, my king! 
Have patience with your servant until he can speak.” 

Reassured by a kindly glance, the poor beast at last 
had calmed his vofce enough to speak coherently. 

‘Know then, King Untcorn, that from beyond the 
River Euphrates, that bound eternally set to your 
dominions—that awful boundary, that no bird, no beast, 
has ever dared to cross within our knowledge—from 
beyond that boundary, I say, there has appeared among 
us a new animal. Hecomes in multitudes. His ways 
are strange and unfriendly. Hts custom {s not kindness, 
justice, truth, love—as you have taught your subjects 
Neither does he come as subject to you, great king—on 
the contrary. His speech is not ours, but his actions 
speak for him, and they are the acts we have been taught 
to dread by you, King Unicorn ; such acts as belong to 
awful spirits, evil ones, that live beyond the Euphrates. 
Already he has cruelly broken upon the homes of all those 
your subjects in that far region. Such as he wills he takes 
into his service, he cruelly imprisons; they are beaten, 
starved, put to ignoble uses ; and from some that have 
escaped we even learn that he has taken away the lives 
of many, and even—oh, horror ! that I can hardly speak 
—itis said that he tears with histeeth—eats them. This 
he has done to some of my own blood ; the rest that are 
living he has in base servitude. Some beasts have become 
his very creatures, 80 does the evil in him act upon them 
as to debase their once noble natures—of these are the 
Dog, the Cat. The rest, I can promise your Majesty, are 
unwilling slaves. You see in me now one of them—a 
burden-bearer—escaped by a most rare chance. I have 
journeyed night and day, at full speed, to make known 
to you, O King, these wrongs, and a greater danger. 

“This strange animal is preparing a journey to the 
Himmalehs ; greed and cruelty are the only motives that 
lead him here. He is to be feared. He has neither 
speed nor strength, neither wings nor claws ; his teeth 
serve him only to satisfy his enormous appetite ; and yet 
without speed or strength, wings or claws, he makes 
himself master of whatever he wills, and he wills to have 
the whole earth. When he journeys for conquest, he 
goes in great numbers ; death, sorrow, he brings, and 
leaves behind him ; and more than these—evi!.” 

When the Yak had finished, Unicorn was silent fora 
painful time, and all the beasts turned on him anxious 
eyes. 

‘*T know your perfect truthfulness too well,” at last 
he said, ‘to doubt this story, Talfurd. Now, it only 
remains to learn more, if you have it to tell. How do 
these strangers prevail ? What are their customs ?” 

‘‘For fleetness, which they do not possess, they use 
the horse, which, having by their strange dark deeds 
subdued, they keep in slavery, binding his mouth with 
thongs torn from the skin of some of your Majesty’s 
murdered subjects. Having him so cruelly bound, they 
force him to carry them, goading him to obedience and 
speed. Having no endurance, they have enslaved the 
camel, as they have the horse, and make him to bear, 
not only themselves, but also all manner of heavy 
burdens—their food, their dwelling places, their shining, 
pointed objects for hurt. Having nelther great strength, 
fangs, nor claws, they have dug from the depths of the 
earth hard, sharp, and cruel objects, with which they 
plerce the flesh of their victims.” 

“One more question, Talfurd—when may the de- 
stroyers be expected ?” 

‘‘ Alas, my King! even now they may be upon the 
borders !” 

King Unicorn turned again to the assembly : ‘‘My 
people—my counselors—my friends—for you are all 
my counselors and my friends—we, who have from the 
beginning of all things known only peace, love, justice, 
are entirely unprepared for violence. Here, in a mo- 
ment, is everything changed; your beautiful plains, 
your rivers, your mou tains, are perhaps soon to be 
yours no longer. Yet must you use the giits you possess, 
to keep your fair land and keep your freedom.” 

A wild roar, such as had never been heard before in 
all the land, burst from the beasts when their monarch 
had ceased to speak ; defiance, rage, weeping, all min- 
gled in the roar. The beasts crowded around their 
king, offering themselves for any service, any sacrifice. 

Tie pale light of the moon was now struggling with 
daylight, but none thought of rest. 


Il. 


Unicorn showed himself more than ever, if possible, 
worthy to be their ruler in this time of trouble. Re- 
taining the patriarch Lion, Benjaray, as Chief Coun- 
selor, be portioned out to the beasts according to their 
strength, swiftness, endurance, Intelligence, the various 
duties best sulted to them. The narrow passes of the 
Hitmmalehs he guarded with vigorous young Lions, 
Tigers, with all their kith and kin’ Monkeys in the 





trees over their heads were supplied with missiles in the 
shape of cocoanuts and small rocks. The Serpents 
were thickly massed in all dense undergrowth, and 
especially in passes of the mountains and in the jungle. 
Deer of all kinds were willing and appointed messen- 
gers, and those whose homes were on the highest snow- 
peak kept watchful guard, by night and day, to give 
warning of the enemy’s approach. All the high-flying 
Birds of strength and piercing eyesight were appointed 
guardians ; and in turn, at short intervals apart, they 
slowly sailed aloft, keeping watch upon all approaches 
tothe Himmalehs, 

Innumerable throngs of Elephants were massed in 
heavy lines at intervals all over the plains, ready to rush 
upon. and trample under foot a hostile force. The 
jungle was defended by every kind of living creature, 
each conscious of its weapon, and alert to use it for de- 
fense of the kingdom. The Camels had charge of carry- 
ing provisions to every receiving point, and many lesser 
animals assisted them. 

With all possible haste every preparation was made, 
but not too soon. King Unicorn labored among his own, 
forgetting weariness. So rapid were his movements 
that he seemed to be everywhere in the shortest space 
of time, and to bring hope and courege with him. 

On the morning of the third day, while traversing the 
Himmalehs from one pass to another, he observed the 
agitated movements of the Vulture Eagles, who, soar- 
ing, yet flocked together with beaks pointed all in one 
direction. 

Presently one of them, Chiosaph, with a long, curv- 
ing swoop, came to earth near Unicorn, and announced 
the tirst sight of a moving throng. now so distant as to 
resemble an approaching cloud. Unicorn at once began 
the ascent of a commanding perk, and on the way en- 
countered several messenger Stags, who carried the 
same report. 

These were dispatched in all directions to prepare the 
beasts for the enemy. By the time Unicorn had gained 
the topmost height the cloud had approached nearer, 
and his singularly keen eyesight could already dis- 
tinguish colors, forms, and, soon, waving streamers and 
flashing, sparkling objects, carried by an innumerable 
multitude that approached in two directions. He could 
soon even distinguish that a portion of the throng con- 
sisted of a concourse of his own camels, carrying upon 
their backs burdens, some of beautiful shape, color, and 
brilllancy. Also, he soon saw that another portion of 
the moving multitude came upon the backs of his own 
wild, graceful horses. His heart swelled with anger as 
he gitzed. When they approached still nearer he could 
minutely discern the real appearance of these stranger 
beings, and though the rage within him seemed breaking 
his heart, he could not help admiring the grace and 
beauty of these new beings. Another cause for astonish. 
ment soon engrossed him, and for hours Unicorn stood a 
motionless witness of what followed. 

These two great multitudes rapidly neared each other, 
and as soon as they were really close they began a fierce 
conflict, one multitude against the other. They hurled 
at each other shining objects; upon horses and camels 
they trampled upon each other, the strongest striking 
down the weakest with still again other glistenIng 
objects. 

From the clouds of dust they raised came up to the 
ears of the Untcorn the sounds of shrieks, groans, anger. 
The beautiful white bodies of the combatants were 
stained with blood and soil ; those that prevailed stayed 
not the fierce destruction, while cries of hurt and dying 
rang in the compassionate ears of Unicorn in an irresist- 
ible appeal. 

‘*T will help them,” he cried, and turned to go down 
the mountain sides toward his strong guards. The 
shadows were long, and it approached the sunset 
hour when Unicorn turned in toward his own beautiful 
land. He was faint and weary from long watching and 
overexertion ; his usual sure footing hesitated and 
stumbled when he came to crags of unusual difficulty ; 
and his eyes were soft and moist with pity. Just then, 
up the steep course, straight toward him, ran panting 
messengers drawing their breath in deep sobs, and fall- 
ing at last prone at his feet, raising to him despairing 
eyes 

‘A new enemy, O King—help! The water that has 
been always the home of Dowyong, the Dolphin, and 
smaller sea-creatures, has become alive with the new 
beings, and some are even now out of the water coming 
up on our land.” 

This unlooked-for evil, this danger from a side never 
feared, took away at once any sense of security. Had 
not the blue waters lapped his shores since the beginning 
of all things? How was it possible, except to the 
swimming fish, that any living creatures could approach 
on its ylelding surface? Calling to him resolution, 
although despairiug, Unicorn gave swift directions to 
every messenger, commanding the presence of his beasts 
in the plains, and himself went at once to the aid of his 
Elephants. Through the jungle he gathered to him all 
as he passed, and they went on in a awift run to the 
plains, getting quickly neater--nearer to the distant con. 





fused sounds of distress, and at last beholding with their 
own eyes their misfortune 

From the summit of a hill this monarch saw in the 
valley beneath his faithful Elephants struggling in 
masses, but struggling in vain, with their enemies. 
Those enemies, in myriads not to be counted, covered 
the earth from sight. They were like, yet unlike, the 
multitudes that all day had been contending with each 
other beyond the Himmalehs—the first all shining white 
and rosy red; these last brown, tawny, lithe, their white 
teeth gleaming as they shouted. 

Unicorn saw his E’ephants surrounded, plerced with 
the glistening points of thelr enemy, caught in a tangle 
with long cunning streamers, bound and helpless. 

With one great cry, himself now one object seen by 
all—by the enemy, by his Elephants, by his beasts, ad- 
vancing in the rear—Unicorn I say, flung himself with 
all the force of pity, rage, despeir, upon these dusky 
enemies, and received the shining spears of Man into his 
faithful heart. 

This sight roused in the minds of his true subjects all 
slumbering fierceness ; and they appalled even the enemy 
with the roar of grief and rage that preceded their 
struggle for revenge. 

This struggle has never ceased, although it has been 
continued for many centuries. 

The poor beasts are driven from their plains to the 
jungle and mountain sides; love, gentleness, have de- 
parted from them forever, and forever they are the 
enemy of man; and forever they mourn their king— 
Unicorn. 

Benjaray, the Lion, for the sake of Unicorn, 
separates himself from all other beasts. A stern sad- 
ness is fixed upon his countenance, once all wisdom and 
benignity ; he has carried himself away to the wilds of 
Africa, and all beasts are quiet when he roars with 
anguish. The mother beasts say to their I{ttle ones— 
‘*Hush ! King Lion is mourning for King Unicorn.” 


AN UNEXPECTED RIDE. 


OATS do not often have a ride on the steam-cars, 
but last week a number of goats Ina town out 
West were attracted to a freight car that stood on a side 
track. On the floor of the car a lot of grain had been 
spilt, and the goats jumped into the car, one after another, 
and were having a delightful lunch, when suddenly the 
doors were closed, and the car began to move faster and 
faster. At first the goats were very much astonished, 
but they soon became accustomed to the movement, 
and undoubtedly enjoyed the change. After a time 
the cars stopped, the doors were opened, and, to the 
great surprise of the trainmen, out jumped the goats, and 
away they ran. The trainmen supposed that the goats 
had been shipped as freight, and tried to catch them, but 
could only catch one. They reported at the freight 
office, when it was discovered that the goats had been 
given a free ride. Nobody paid their fare. Do you 
suppose they ever got home ? 


WORK AND WEALTH. 
HEN we put the lumps of coal into the grate or 
stove, we do not think of the miner who dug 
far down into the depths of the mines for it. Coal does 
not look or feel as though it could be carved into pretty 
ornaments, yet if you should go to the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washingt n, D. C., you would see several 
articles made of coal by the miners of Pennsylvania: a 
lady’s slipper, a table castor with bottles, a miner's 
brogan, and many other things. You would also seea 
coal called, because of its beautiful colcring, ‘‘ peacock ” 
coal. It comes from Wilkesbarre, Pa. The coloring is 
attributed to the presence of various metals. 


A million dollars is a great deal of money, and repre- 
sents great values. We call a man a rich man when he fs 
worth a million of dollars. Ia the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion there is a cape that was worn by King Kamehameha, 
of Hawali, on state occasions, that is said to have cost one 
million dollars. It is made of the feathers of the Oo, a 
very rare bird pecullar to the high mountain regions of 
Hawall, and very difficult to capture. There are but 
two feathers alike on each bird, and these are directly 
under the wings. This cape is made of hundreds of 
these feathers, and that fs ithe reason that the cape cost 
somuch money. It was given to Commodore Bolton in 
1839, and by him presented to the Irs itution. 


For Papa’s DEsk.—A pretty ornament for a desk is 
made by taking three penholders with pensin them, and 
painting or gilding them ; then tie them together with a 
narrow ribbon, and arrange them so that they will stand 
upright like aneasel. To this may be attached a small 
basket, gilded, or one of the preity i{tile gilt or sflver 
buckets which can be bought at almost any store where 
fancy goods are kept. These can be tied to the easel 
with the ribbon or chain, to hold the pens, The lite 
easel may be used asa frame for a birthday card if you 
choose ; the card can be fastened by means of a cord 
matching in color the fringed edge of the card, 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for February 28, 1886.] 
Nehemiah 1., 1-11; Revised Version. 


The words of Nehemiah the son of Hacaliah. 

Now it came to pass in the month Chislev, in the twentieth 
year, as I was in Shushan the palace, that Hanani, one of my 
brethren, came, he and certain men out of Jadah ; and I asked 
them concerning the Jews that had escaped, which were left of 
the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem. And they said unto 
me, The remnant that are left of the captivity there in the 
province are in great affliction and reproach ; the wall of Jeru- 
salem also is broken down, and the gates thereof are burned 
with fre. And it came to pass, when I heard these words, that 
I sat down and wept, and mourned certain days; and I 
fasted and prayed before the God of heaven, and said, I heseech 
thee, O Lorn, the God of heaven, the great and terrible God, that 
keepetn covenant and mercy with them that love him and keep 
his commandments: let thine ear now be attentive, and thine 
eyes open, that thou mayest hearken unto the prayer of thy 
servant, which I pray before thee at this time, day and night, 
for the children of Israel thy servants, while I confess the sins of 
the children of Israel, which we have sinned against thee : yea, 
I and my father’s house have siuned. We have dealt very cor- 
ruptly against thee, and have not kept the commandments, nor 
the statutes, nor the judgements, which thou commandedst thy 
servant Moses. Remember, I beseech thee, the word that thou 
commandedst thy servant Moses, saying, If ye trespass, I will 
scatter you abroad among the peoples ; but if ye return unto me, 
and keep my commandments and do them, though your outcasts 
were in the uttermost part of the heaven, yet will I gather 
them from thence, and will bring them unto the place that I 
have chosen to cause my name to dwell there. Now these are 
thy servants and thy people, whom thou hast redeemed by thy 
great power, and by thy strong hand. O Lord, I beseech thee, 
let now thine ear be attentive to the prayer of thy servant, and 
to the prayer of thy servants, who delight to fear thy name: 
and prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day, and grant him 
mercy in the sight of this man. (Now I was cupbearer to the 
king.) 





NOTES. 


Nehemiah was born at Babylon during the Captivity ; be- 
came acup-bearer to the king of the Persians, obtained 
permission to go to Jerusalem with a commission as gov- 
ernor for the purpose of rebuilding the city—a work which 
he accomplished with difficulty, against the most serious 
opposition. His subsequent administration was distin- 
guished by justice and a noble statesmanship. In charac- 
ter he may be compared to the Puritans of later times. He 
rebuilt society as well as the material city, repressing the 
exactions of the nobility, rescuing the poor from servitude, 
providing for the maintenance of the priests and Levites, 
and re-establishing the ancient Jewish law so far as it was 
applicable to the changed circumstances of the people. 
During his whole term of office he refused to receive any 
salary, and was distinguished by his private beneficence as 
well as by the justice of his administration. The lesson of 
the day introduces us to him at court, and indicates the 
impulse which moved him, and the causes which opened 
the way for him to the work which God subsequently en- 
abled him to do for his people. 


1-4. In the month Chisleu. The ninth month, correspond- 
ing to our November-December.—Jn Shushan, the palace. 
This was the winter residence of the kings of Persia, and 
the scene of the remarkable historical drama of Esther. It 
is probably to be identified with the modern Sus, whose 
ruins cover a space about seven miles in circumference.— 
Hanani. From chap. vii., 2, it is supposed by the critics 
that Hanani was the litera] brother of Nehemiah, but I some- 
what doubt the justice of this conclusion.—The remnant 
that are left of the captivity. That is, such of the Jews as were 
left at the time of the captivity. 

4-6. Wept and mourned certain days. The lehgth of his 
fasting and mourning indicates the depth of his sorrow.— 
The God of heaven. This title of the Almighty, which is 
Persian rather than Jewish (2 Chron. xxxvi., 23; Ezrai., 2; 
vi., 10; vil., 12, 21), isa favorite one with Nehemiah, who 
had been born and brought up in Persia. (Bible Commen- 
tary).— The great and terrible God. Compare Daniel’s address 
to God in Dan. ix., 4; also Ps. ciii., 6-9. That God is both 
merciful and awful does not seem a contradiction to the sa- 
cred writers.—Let thine ear now be attentive. Prayer is not com- 
manded asa duty in the Old Testament, but rather presented 
asa privilege; that God is a hearing God is abundantly 
taught by it, both directly and by implication.—Both I and 
my father’s house have sinned. Observe both the personal con- 
fession and the recognition of the sinfulness of the people 
to which he belonged. Compare this prayer with Solomon’s 
in 1 Kings viii., 46-50. 

7-11. We have dealt very corruptly against thee. An acknowl- 
edgment of the sins against which Isaiah had denounced 
God’s judgments (Isa. i., 1-6).— The word that thou commandedst 
thy servant Moses. Nehemiah does not quote verbally any 
single passage, but refers to the general teachings in the 
Mosaic revelation. See for example Lev. xxvi., 33-45; 
Deut. iv., 25-31; xxx., 1-5.—Thy people, whom thou hast re- 
deemed by thy great power. The appeal is made to God to 
interpose for hisown name’s sake. Compare Ps. xxv., 11. 
— Who desire to fear thy name. A curious phrase, but indi- 
cating a common spiritual experience—the desire for a 
spirit of reverence and a life of obedience.— Grant him mercy 
in the sight of thisman. This is the only clause in the prayer 
which indicates Nehemiah’s purpose; and the very vague- 
ness of it indicates how vague was the purpose. May we 


not assume that the desire to go to Jerusalem and rebuild 
it seemed to him so incredible of attainment that he dared 
not fashion it even into petition ?—J was the king's cup-bearer. 
Rather a cup-bearer to the king, one of the many cup-bearers 
who attended upon him. 





In the study of this lesson the teacher should read the 
first eight verses of the succeeding chapter, which gives 
God’s answer to Nehemiah’s prayer, and bring the fact 
therein related clearly before his class. 


THE SECRET OF POWER. 
By LymMan ABBOTT. 


HE sources of power and life are generally hidden 
from human vision. We see the mighty ocean ; 
but the springs and reservoirs among the hills which fill 
it, and make it the mighty current that it is, are bidden 
from our sight. Every day we experience, and every 
day utilize, the mighty force of gravitation ; but what ft 
is, wherein it consists, what constitutes its universal 
strength—this is a mystery hidden from us. So in 
buman life we see men strong to do, to endure, to suffer ; 
but the source of their strength is rarely revealed. The 
life presents itself to us in action ; but the source of that 
life is, for the most part, hidden from our eyes. In the 
Book of Nehemiah we read the story of a great statesman 
and reformer, leading his people in a time of darkness 
and discouragement, conquering foes attacking from 
without and dangerous corruption,undermining the city 
from within, and bearing them up on his own broad 
shoulders as a father bears a weak and tired child. Other 
such statesmen the world has seen : in Moses, leading 
the emancipated people from slavery to freedom ; in 
William of Orange, winning for a vation civil and relig 
fous liberty ; in Cromwell, conquering for democracy a 
right to manhood and self-government ; in Washington, 
battling not only against enemies in the tented field, but 
also against treachery in camp and discouragement and 
despair among the people. In this prayer of Nehemlah 
a window is opened through which we look into the soul 
of a great man and get some hint of the secret power 
which makes such men strong. 

1. We are wont to think of sympathy as an element 
of weakness rather than strength ; to conceive of it as 
expending itself in the mere luxury of sorrow and of 
tears. Too often, indeed, this is the case. Too often 
sympathy serves no purpose because it inspires to no 
action. But the attentive student will observe in Nehe- 
miah’s experience that the starting-point of his life, the 
birth of his real manhood, was in the keenness of his 
sorrow for his brethren in their tribulation. He was 
prosperous and had peace, a cup-bearer in the palace of 
the king, with every want supplied ; but when the report 
was brought to him of the destitution and suffering of 
those of his brethren who were left in captivity, their 
burden became his burden, and their tears his tears. 
He felt a great compassion. The food of the palace was 
no longer delectable to him ; he, too, was hungry and, 
as it were, naked, sharing their poverty. Sympathy, in 
the true sense of that much-abused word—sympatby, a 
real and unselfish sharing of the woes of others—is one 
element in the secret power of the world’s great men. 
They have belonged to the people whose burdens they 
bore and whose rescuers they became. Thus Moses 
estranged himself from the court of Pharaoh and identi- 
fied himself with his enslaved people. Thus William of 
Orange refused the bribe of place and honor which the 
court held out to him, and cast his lot with his oppressed 
people, because his life had already been one in feeling 
with theirs. Thus Washington turned deliberately 
away from the honors to which his aristocratic connec- 
tions would have invited him, to identify himself with 
a cause which threatened much and promised little, 
because he was in heart and in sympathy an American. 
Thus Abraham Lincoln was proved to be the statesman 
for the hour, because he was a man of the people, and 
because he felt on his own wrists the manacles of the 
slave, and his own heart uttered their sighing. Thus, 
to take the divinest illustration of all, our Lord and 
Master was filled with a great compassion when he saw 
the multitude as sheep having no shepherd ; was filled 
with a great compassion when from the heavens above 
he looked down upon the sorrows and sins of humanity. 
Before he had entered into humen life, in his own heart 
he bore their burdens and carried their sins. ‘‘ Blessed 
is he,” says the Psalmist, ‘‘ who considereth the poor.” 
The first condition of success in doing anything for any 
oppressed or suffering class or individual is the posses- 
sion of that power of sympathy which enables the soul 
to enter into the experiences of another soul and bear its 
burdens and share its sorrows. 

2. This sympathy in the case of Nehemiah was pro- 
found and spiritual. He realized not only the circum- 
stances, but also the condition, of his people ; he felt 
not only the burden of their sorrows, but the heavier 
burden of their sing. The story of their affliction and 
their reproach, the wall of Jerusalem broken down and 
the gates thereto burned with fire, brought before his 
mind not only those outward and untoward circum- 
stances, but the causes which had led to them—the sins 
of the children of Israel. And this also he felt as a per- 
sonal burden. He went to God, not with a complaint 
against them, but with a confession on their behalf. He 
identified himself with them. His spirit was not that of 
one who went to God saying, ‘‘ These people have 








sinned against thee ; what can I do for them ?” but that 
of one who said, ‘‘ We, thy people, have sinned against 
thee ; what wilt thou do for us?” The physician who 
desires to heal must first understand the nature of the 
disease ; the reformer who desires to redeem a com 
munity must first understand the real cause of its 
distress ; and to understand this he must spiritually 
and sympathetically perceive it. In a true sense 
every saviour among men, like the divine Saviour of all 
mankind, isa sin-bearer. This power of the soul to 
identify itself with other souls, to stand in their place, 
to be vicarious sufferer for them, is one of the mysteries 
of human experience, as, in its higher and diviner mani- 
festation in the Gospel, it is the mystery of mysteries of 
redemption ; but the higher mystery can be compre 
hended only by the soul that has some experfeuce of the 
lesser mystery, and the one is interpreter of the other. 

8. Still following slong the line of our lesson, search- 
ing for the secret of Nehemiah’s power, we see whither 
this profound spiritual sympathy for a suffering people 
led him. It would not have been strange if, when the 
story of Israel’s condition was reported to him, be had 
replied with irritation : ‘‘ What is the use of telling me 
such astory?, What can I, in this far-off land, a cup- bearer 
to the king, do for the succor of my people?” From 
time immemorial the priest and the Levite have passed 
by on the other side, sometimes with, sometimes with 
out, even so much as a look at the wounded and the de 
spoiled. Indeed, the greatest obstacle to every moral 
reform is the inertia of the good people respecting it. 
What need, said many a Christian fifty years ago, to 
harrow our hearts with tales of the suffering of the slave ? 
What can we do? What need, says many a Christian 
to-day, to burden us with reports about the poverty of 
the poor or the misery of the drunkard ? What can we 
do to alleviate the one or succor the other? There fs 
one thing we can all do—we can weep with those that 
weep ; we can make {t our business to know their sor- 
row and understand their temptation and their sin, and 
at least in our hearts bear their burden. ‘‘ Where there's 
& will there’s a way,” says the old proverb ; and the first 
condition of progress in any reform {s an awakened will 
in the community, And there is another thing which 
we can all do. Taking the burden and sin and suffer- 
ing on our hearts, we can carry it in prayer to God. We 
may not have any more definite plan for its relief than 
had Nehemiah ; but if we have the willingness to serve 
and the deep, strong, broad compassion that makes us 
feel the burden of humanity as our own, God will open 
a way for us todo our share in lifting it. Or, if he does 
not, our prayers will strengthen the hands of those 
whom he has ordained to do the lifting. 

4 For, finally, if the reader will turn to the succeed- 
ing chapter, he will see how the sympathy of Nehemiah, 
making his heart sad, opened the heart of the king to 
him, and how the prayer of Nehemiah, which had only 
been the casting of his burden on the Lord, with no 
specific request and no definite purpose, prepared for 
the brief instantaneous prayer which he put up in the 
presence of the king silently to God, and which made 
him strong to prefer the audacious request that he might 
be permitted to go to the desolate city and repair and 
rebuild it. Profound spiritual sympathy for men, lead- 
ing us to God for counsel and for strength—in these two 
are found the secret of the power which renovates, 
reforms, and redeems mankind. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
HELP IN TROUBLE. 
By Emity Huntineton MILuEr. 


HE people of Israel did not all go back to their 

own land in the days of King Cyrus. Some of them 
had houses and lands in other countries, some were 
business men who could not leave their business, and 
some were rulers and governors who had charge of the 
king’s affairs; and now that their God was honored, 
and they were allowed to worship him, they chose to 
stay where they were. Some of them almost forgot 
their brethren who had gone up to Jerusalem, and 
never even cared to inquire how they were getting 
along. It had been a great many years since they went 
away. The people who began to build the new temple 
got discouraged, and never quite finished. They did 
not even try to build up the broken walls of the city. 
They used up all the money they had, and then they 
stopped the work, and only tried to take care of them- 
selves. They got poorer and poorer, and by and by, 
when all the people who went back from Babylon were 
dead, their children almost forgot that they had ever 
expected to have a king of their own, and get back all 
the land that had been taken away from them. 

One of the men who remembered Jerusalem, although 
he was faraway from it, was Nehemiah. He lived in 
the splendid palace cf the king of Persia, and waited 
upon the king. He was called his cup-bearer, and he 
was greatly honored and trusted. One day, when some 
of his friends came to the palace from Jerusalem, 
Nehemiah asked them how the Jews who had gone 
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back were prospering. His friends said they were 
very poor and in great trouble ; all the people around 
despised them ; the walls of the city were still broken 
down, and the gates burned with fire. Nehemiah did 
not say, “Oh, well, I am sorry ; but it is not my bust- 
ness; I am very useful and comfortable here, and I can- 
not help them.” He did not even say, ‘‘I should be 
very glad to help them if [ could, but I am the king’s 
cup-bearer, and he will not let me go.” 

He was so troubled that he sat down and wept. He 
loved his people so much that his heart ached for their 
trouble, and he loved his God so truly that he could 
not bear that the heathen nations should think God had 
not kept his promises by taking care of his people. 

He could not put on bis beautiful robes, and go into 
the king’s palace, and eat-of his rich food. He mourned 
and fasted many days, but he did something much bet- 
ter than to mourn and weep and fast. He prayed unto 
the God of heaven, and begged him to remember all his 
promises, to forgive the sins of his people, and help 
them in their great distress. He felt as if he must go 
himself to see what could be done for them, but 
he knew the king would not be willing to spare him. 
So he took this thing to God also, and asked him to 
touch the king’s heart, so that he might be pleased to 
listen to him. 

Now, Nehemiah had taken everything to God, and 
so he puton his beautiful robes again, and went in to 
the king's feast, to hand him his golden cup, as he had 
done before. But his face was still sad, and when the 
king looked at him he said: ‘‘ Why do you look so 
sad, Nehemiah, if you are not sick? You must have 
some sorrow of heart.” 

Nehemiah trembled, but he prayed again in his heart, 
and then he told the king what {t was that troubled him. 
He said: ‘‘ Why should I not look sad when the city, 
the place of my father’s sepulchers, lfeth waste, and the 
gates thereof are consumed with fire ?” 

When the king heard this, Instead of being angry 
with Nehemiah, he asked him what he wanted to do. 
Nehemiah, all the time silently praying God to help 
him, asked the king to please to send him to Jerusalem, 
that he might rebuild it. This was asking a great thing. 
The queen was sitting by the king, and they looked at 
Nehemiah, and asked him how long his journey would 
be, and when he would return. God had touched the 
king’s heart, and he not only gave Nehemiah leave to 
go, but he sent soldiers and horsemen with him, and 
gave him letters to the governors of the other parts of 
his country, telling them to give him fresh horses, and 
help him along on his journey. He gave him letters, 
also, to the keeper of the king’s forest, to command him 
to let Nehemiah have timber for the gates and the walls 
and whatever he needed. So Nehemiah found help in 
trouble, because he went to the right place for it. No 
matter what our need is, whether it is a little or a great 
thing that we want, we may take it to our Father, and 
be sure of help. He may not always give us just what 
we ask for; the kindest fathers and mothers do not do 
that, because they are wiser than their children; but 
what He gives will always be the best help. The Bible 
calls God a very present help in time of trouble, and 
says: ‘‘ Trust in him at all times, ye people; pour out 
your heart before him”—that is, tell him everything 
that is in your heart: trouble and gladness; when you 
are happy and when you are grieved, when you are 
naughty and when you are sorry, go to him, and pour 
it all out, as you doin your mother’s arms, and God 
says: ‘‘Asone whom his motaer comforteth, so will I 
comfort you.” God can give us one kind of help that 
we cannot get from any one else. The very worst 
tronble is the trouble of sin, and God alone can take 
that away, and make us, as one of our Golden Texts 
says, ‘‘ whiter than snow.” We must go to him, as 
David did, and say: ‘‘ Give us help from trouble, for 
vain is the help of man.” 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN, 








HAT the world did when it had no newspapers 

we know; it did without them. But, having 

had them, what it would do without them 1s hard to tell. 
It would miss the opportunity to find fault with them ; 
but it would miss more the information, as well as the 
misinformation, of which they are the vehicle. Think 
of a world without books also, and reflect what vast 
quantities of time now wisely employed would be mis- 


employed were it not for the printed page. The dissem-: 


ination of the news in primitive times was tedious, vastly 
expensive, and the news, when it was got, was vastly 
more unreliable than to-day. We know how much 
faster rumor can lie than the newspaper, and how 
often the newspaper has to correct the lies of the dear 
people as well as its own. The news of the battle of 
Waterloo was many days in getting to London ; and 
when, a ceutury or two ago, the Queen sneezed at 
Windsor, it took forty-eight hours for Parliament to learn 
about it, so that the Cabinet might take snuff. The first 
Congress of the United States could not get fiself before 


’ 


the people short of a month, and it took six weeks to 
find out whether Jefferson was elected President. It is 
likely that Hanani was fuur months getting to Shushan 
from Jerusalem with the latest news from Zion. 


If you want trustworthy news, you must have at least 
two characteristics in your reporter. He must be a seer 
anda doer. The ability to see straight and to walk 
twenty-five miles a day 1s to be a good reporter. Mer- 
cury was the first newspaper man, and he had quills on 
his feet. To see aright one must be in sympathy with 
the truth. If your reporter has a bias, his conscfen- 
tiousness will pervert his views even of Zlon. The 
good reporter isa broad-gauge man. Intelligence added 
to consclentiousness is needed to give Nehemiah a thor 
ough view of the situation. A newspaper man tells me 
he sent two reporters to Washington to report the Gar 
field inauguration; one of thelr reports resembled a 
scene from the transfiguration, while the other read 
more like a bird's-eye view of the last judgment. 





A great many things can happen in a hundred years. 
It is amazing how much we moderns can pack into a 
twelvemonth. I know of churches that a year ago kad 
great revivals ; members who had reconsecrated every 
thing to God, and who were quite severely critical of 
those who missed one meeting out of the fourteen meet 
ings held in the week, who are now too busy to be good. 
I know of saints who a year ago entered the higher life 
and attained a state of absolute guilelessness (a fact we 
knew on their own testimony), whose walls now appear 
to be upset, and whose gates are so badly out of repair 
that the wandering Bedouins are making {irritating ralds 
on thetr moral and religious storehouses. A man there 
isin one of the churches that I am acquafnted with 
whose coat-tails I absolutely had to hold down last May 
because I was afraid he would be translated with the 
apple blossoms. I never saw so good a man—he was 80 
far above the rest of us that we all were ashamed. (I 
think we all were right in being ashamed.) But my 
latest advices as to him indicate that sublimation eastly 
gets itself materialized. Almost all the authentic ghosts 
I have been acquainted with turned out to be flesh and 
blood under sheeting. 


Am [scurrilously abusing the alleged higher-life piety ? 
Don’t suspect me or so flagrantly misconstrue me. I like 
the apple blossoms. They make May the very garden of 
the Lord. They signify the kingdom of God in its 
beauty because they are beautiful, but more because 
they promise pippins and bellflowers, I have an apple 
tree in my garden that is a lovely tree—so healthy, so 
shapely, so big that I always have been proud of it. 
You should see it in its annual May day—a great sky of 
a bouquet that every one admires, with pink and white 
as lovely as the cheeks of Guido’s Aurora. My friends 
who live in the next avenue are as proud of that tree as 
Iam. Fora half score years that tree has budded and 
blossomed. In the ripeness of autumn, when I come 
back from my vacation, I like a pvippin, and a label on 
the trunk of that tree tells me'tisa plppin. I went 
last Fall and looked up into the boughs. ‘‘ Confound 
it!” says that part of my nature yet unregenerate, 
‘‘where's my pippins? Peck’s bad boy must have 
been here.” My next-door neighbor, leaning over a 
breach in my wall, overhearing my soliloquy, says, 
‘*Neighbor, don’t snap judgment. There bain’t been 
an apple on that tree these ten years. If that tree was 
mine I’d make kindling wood of it.” No, I won’t; I’ll 
keep it for its blossoms. 


I would not turn these higher-life Caristians over to 
the fire; that is Babylonish. But I wish, when May 
makes a deposit, that she would allow us to draw in 
September. We have too much psalm-singing for too 
little living in mercy and love. To give us such con- 
trasts of spiritual life as that roseate revival of Ezra’s 
and this charcoal sketch of Nehemiah’s is bad. I am 
aware there’s a gap of a hundred years between Ezra’s 
revival and Nehemiahb’s ; but we do not require a cent- 
ury to make the change. Can’t we improve on Israel 
and put twelve months of holy life, if not twelve 
months of the higher life, into what is already left of 
the calendar ? 





David Crockett got immortal name by one epigram— 
which proves it was the pith of the ages’ wisdom. 
‘Trust God” is religion ; ‘‘ keeping your powder dry ” 
is affairs. The idea is that man must work with God in 
order that God may work with man. After you have 
got the devil out, you must keep him out. Israel builta 
big temple, but neglected her defenses. The New Jeru- 
salem has walls and gates. Certain sorts of defenses, as 
well as certain sorts of fences, are Scripturally shown to 
be necessary. Overconfidence tempts the devil to climb 
in ; underconfidence keeps him in. Iregard the church 
as a wall against ihe world, the flesh, and the devil. 


We are appointed to be mutual defenders of one 
another. When the devil climbs over your neighbor’s 
fence he is really in your pasture. Such is the solidarity 
of the race that we are false to our faith if we are not 








first our own keeper, and secondly our brother's, &If 





we were half as valiant in defense as in offense, in build- 
ing walls of hope and sympathy and help around the 
faithful as we are in so building around faith, we should 
be more faithful than we are. Hundreds of men will die 
for an idea who will not die for a brother man. Lots of 
folks contend for the faith once delivered to the saints in 
such & way that weshould say they had bad blood {f it was 
not that they are fighting for a militant church. I don’t 
want a wall about the church ; I don’t want Christians 
fenced in to keep the devil from picking them off: but I 
believe that, put up all the safeguards we may, there will 
be temptations and perils enough. Weneedn’t multiply 
perils artificially. We want to avold extremes of gates 
off hinges and fences down, on the one hand, and of 
high walls and gates that won’t swing, on the other 
hand. Neither the heedless moral exposures of over 
weening self-confidence nor the excessive safeguards of a 
hermit’s career are wise. Where duty calls, God helps a 
man to build walls for defense and gives him standing 
room for offense without offenses. 


When a man is sad, he does not care for food. Fast 
ing is another name for sorrow. It is joy that feasts. 
The reason our fast days have fallen into desuetude is 
that we are not really sorrowful for sin. We have too 
vigorous appetites to sit at a bare table. When aman is 
wrestling with God for pardon, for help, for sympathy, 
fasting is in the order of nature as well as of grace. 


Obedience is reunion; disobedience is dispersion. 
The ten tribes have been hunting for one another for 
twenty tive centuries, and wondering why there is not a 
place on earth for their reunion. Where a Jew can 
trade without jewing his customer or being jewed, 
there is the beginning of the restoration. The only real 
centralization of power that is normal, and that will 
stand the test, is in goodness. Every act of disobedience 
of known duty makes for paralysis. Obedience is a 
nerve tonic and an upbuiider of muscular tissue. 
Natural power has the same conditions of development 
and duration as Individual power. God's only pecullar 
people are people peculiarly good. 














THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 
By Proressor E. 8S. GALuup. 


N all God’s works there is unity in the midst of di- 
versity, but this diversity is nowhere suffered to 
break up this unifty, or to disturb iteven. It inheres in 
the subject, whatever it is This unity is general and 
pervasive—found everywhere—but the diversity is in- 
dividual, limited, and not essential to the type. This 
must be true of the Church of God. or it is an exception 
toall his works. Among the diversity of our church 
organizations, and creeds put forth, and external forms 
adopted, if there be not an underlying unity, then “‘ the 
Church of God” ts only a name, a creature of times ani 
places. What is this unity, found under the old dispen - 
sation as well as the new, in early as well as later times, 
growing in the darkness as well as the light, seen in all 
ages and climes? The answer to this question will give 
us the true basis of Christlan union. 

1. The nature of the union. There is sometimes a 
blending of elements diverse in nature and action, which 
we call a unlon—the harmonious working together of 
parts independent of each other, but acting in concert 
as co-ordinate powers for given ends, like our great 
American Union of States. Such compacts are external 
in their nature, and the bond of cement is the agreement 
between tbe contracting parties. They do not form an 
organic unlon—indeed, cannot—but they lay down rules 
and methods of action whicb may be kept or broken 
without loss to the contracting powers. Such a union 
is only in name, and the past history of the church is 
covered with their wrecks. But thereis a deep and holy 
bond which unites the hosts of Christendom, by virtue 
of which they bear the name of Christian—Christ’s 
people, ‘‘of whom the whole family inearth and heaven 
is named.” This family—speak or think of it as we 
may—is one family, with one head, one throbbing life, 
and one destiny at last; and this unity is the basis of 
Shristian union. There may be a unity without unfon, 
but there can be no such thing as a unity in thought, an 
essential union, unless there be some virtual dental of the 
principles of that unity or obscuration of its nature. 

What is that unity? 

Inall our religious activities and in the practical working 
of our church organizations, the one thing to be consid 
ered is Christian life and character. Compared with this, 
all else is but the shell which enfoids the kernel—the 
casket which holds the gem. For the implanting of 
this life, its nurture an? maturity, the church stands 
to-day and the stars wheel in their courses. And every- 
where and always Christian life and character areone and 
tie same thing; as in the human face there {s variety, 
yet in the form and setting of the features there is unity. 

2. This life begins in the same moral state of the soul. 
By nature the spiritual condition of men {s the same ; it 
may differ in degree, but notin kind. Down at the cen- 





1 Read before the Ministers’ Meeting at Cortland, N. Y, 
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ter of our being the same disturbing causes are at work. 
Dip into the great stream of human life atany point, and 
there is the same discoloration of the waters, and the 
same poison in thecup. Take a section anywhere out 
of the world’s great life, and there is, through and 
through, the same warping of the grain, the same weak- 
ness and looseness of the fiber, and the same rottenness 
at the heart ; ‘‘ there is no soundness in it.” Men have 
duilded in all time as best they could, yet in all their 
works there is the same fatal leaning of the tower of 
Pisa, tottering to its fall. And there is an apparent 
consclousness of this in the hearts of men. How rapidly 
the world is casting aside its best works and achieve- 
ments, as something incomplete and uncatisfactory ! 
Nothing endures long in this state of feverish unrest and 
eagerness for something new—a silent confession that 
tous far the world’s life has been a failure to reach its 
ideal, and will go on faflingin the years to come. This 
defective moral state barbarism dees not create, but only 
deepens, and the highest civilization neither heals nor 
essentially modifies, but rather in many ways intensifies. 
And I know of no measuring unit with which to test the 
moral guilt of men. We have our little measuring lines 
which -we call conscience, but to what a confusion does 
it lead! What a Babel tongue does the human con 

science utter! I know not of a moral question so sim- 
ple that the people of any community can be brought 
to feel and act as a unit upon it. I turn from the hu- 
man to the divine standard, and find but asingle declara- 
tion touching the moral state of man. ‘‘ All have sinned 
and come short ”—‘‘ unprofitable servants ”—‘‘all, like 
sheep, have gone astray, and turned every man to his 
own ”—and all rest under the same condemnation, which, 
like the sword of Damocles, hangs over a guilty world. 
It is needless to refine here. If I stand within the 
walls of a building which will one day fall and bury all 
beneath its ruins, it matters not whether I stend far 
within the building or close up to the line of separation, 
Iam involved in the same calamity ; only my guilt 
seems aggravated, that, standing so near the line of life, 
I did not heed the call, ‘‘ Flee and be safe.” And there 
has been a singular uniformity in the utterances of 
the human soul touching this state of guilt. The con- 
fessions of men, when genuine, have been marvelously 
the same. Let any one, along the whole line, pour out 
his confession into the ear of Jehovah, as did the publi. 
can, or as some of the old prophets when they cried out 
from the dst of their humilfation, and at once the tense 
chords of the soul are struck, “deep calJeth unto deep,” 
and we are at one with the pleader; his prayer is our 
prayer. his struggle our struggle, and his blessing is ours 
also. Paul calls himself ‘‘ the chief of sinners ;” there 
are times when the clear sunlight of God's truth forces 
this conviction upon ourselves—the chief of sinners ! 

These are the true grounds of Christian philanthropy. 
The world of mankind are sinners like ourselves, and 
our sympathies are enlisted for them. And the question 
is not, Who is the greatest or the least sinner among 
them ? but, Who of them can be saved ? whom can we 
reach? And to all we say, ‘‘ We have been where you 
are, in the same ‘mire and clay,’ but have reached a 
standing-ground where the footing is secure. Give us 
your hand, and we will help you to rise to the same 
footing of rest and peace with God.” This is Christian 
philanthropy—a deep sympathy with men in their lost 
spiritual estate, and a readiness to go to any length, not 
counting our lives dear unto us, that men may be saved. 
Such is the hand which Christianity holds out. Take 
the world through, with all its teeming wants and un- 
told suffering, the number of helping, sympathetic 
hands held out are few. There are elbows a plenty 
and in vigorous play, but the hearts that are moved by 
the impulse of a common humanity involved in a com- 
mon want and woe are few. From a single source 
comes the call, ‘‘ Ho ! every one that thirsteth.” 

It hardly needs to be said that the power which lifts 
men out of this state of weakness and blindness and in- 
sufficiency and guilt, which fearfully accumulates, is 
the same power working in the same way along the line 
of the generations of men, and leading to the same re- 
sults, I care not along what lines of thought and expe- 
rience the awakened soul may move at first, we cross 
the line into the kingdom of God at the same point and 
with the same confession : ‘“‘ Here, Lord, I give myself 
to thee—’tis all that I can do.” This is the birth from 
above, ‘‘ not of the flesh nor of the will of man, but of 
God.” And this birth is one. Thus, in the mora] state in 
which grace finds us, the point to which we are led by 
the same spirit and in the entrance-way into the king- 
dom of light, there is unity—not a break in the chain. 

8. The faith that saves. And here we must distin- 
guish between faith as an act or the soul and faith as a 
belief—faith as an operation of the mind, and the sub- 
ject-matter with which it deals. As an act of the mind, 
it is simply a receiving and a trusting; not a passive 
acceptance, but a carrying out also, and full realization 
of the truth accepted. It is one of the grandest powers 
of the mind, and leads to the grandest results. What 
wonders it has wrought and is still working! We walk 
by the light of ft, What is the basis of all our knowl 





edge but this power of receptivity, so nearly allied to 
faith? But, not to carry this analysis further, let us 
find some simple iliustrations of its working in the soul. 
The vine has no power of self-support, but clings to the 
frame on which it rests, and along its entire growth puts 
forth its little clinging tendrils, each running branch and 
twig its tendril ; and so it climbs. Suppose the vine to 
lle trailing upon the ground, powerless to rise, its true 
life crushed out, not a leaf or tendril upon it. But the 
frame graciously stoops to the vine, quickens and re- 
news its life, and says to it: ‘‘ You have no power to 
rise; but cling to me, lean your weight upon me, and 
I will raise you up into the pure air of the heaven 
above.” And, obedient to the word, the vine puts 
forth its little tendrils, clings to the frame, and slowly 
is upborne into a new life; and the higher it rises the 
more it leans upon the frame, and the more {ts tendrils 
multiply and strengthen, and it is lifted up where the 
sunshine falls and the winds of heaven blow. Such is 
faith as an act of the soul. So, quickened by bis spirit 
and his word, the soul clings to Christ, and is sustained 
and upborne by him in every stage of Christian growth 

The operation of this faith in the soul, like other mental 
acts, is the same in all cases, modified of course, as all 
other mental states are, by the particular surroundings 
and temperament of the individual ; and it produces 
the same effects in the life and experience. And there 
has been a wondrous uniformity in the operation of 
this faith, especially in its higher range and expression. 
The times of ‘‘the sweet psalmist of Israel” seem very 
far away and shadowy to us, up just within the very 
twilight of the world’s early morning. His works of 
war and peace, the genius of his civil administration, 
great for his times (indeed, he would have been a great 
ruler in any age), have all passed away and been buried 
in the night of oblivion. Nota trace of his kingdom, 
not a feature of his administration, not a single imita- 
tion of anything which made his reign glorious, has sur- 
vived the general wreck. All is changed. But the 
world can go back to sit at his feet to-day as he chants 
the ‘‘ high praises ” of the God of Israel, and the glory 
of that Presence which filled the temple, and the wisdom 
that taught his hands to war and oft guided him through 
perilous straits. And how many have been down upon 
their knees with him as he prays: ‘‘ Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness ; blot out 
my transgressions. Against thee, thee only, have I sin- 
ned. Purge me with hyssop; wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.” All this is familiar ground to us, 
and we can go back over the generations of the past, 
and join hands with the Psalmist, and be at one with 
him in his songs of praise and in the depths of his 
confession. Or we may take a long step further back, 
and listen to the prayer of Moses in the 90th Psalm, 
and find not a word at variance with our deepest 
thought. Yes, that life in the wilderness is the real 
life of to-day, ‘‘a watch in the night,” ‘8 tale that fs 
told,” and ‘‘ we are carried away as with a flood.” This 
coincidence of life and experience extending over the 
track of so many generations, and whenever man speaks 
as man, cannot be explained as the fruit of the teachings 
of ‘‘one book” and of listening to the voice of the 
preacher. This book is largely a record of that expe- 
rlence—the crystallization of thoughts and experiences 
in the souls of men before they were written. What is 
the Old Testament but the record of lives spent in the 
sore ‘‘ conflict of the ages,” of the deep subtlety of the 
foe, the joy of the rescued, and the victory at last ? 
‘Phe correspondence of this record with the great life of 
the world is what gives the Bible its hold upon man. 
It is not the result of special teaching. In other direc- 
tions men Lave read the same books, followed the same 
guides, but they have disagreed, broken up into cliques 
and parties, and the lines of separation have grown 
sharper and broader. In every other direction the 
experiences of men are as various as are their lives and 
fortunes. But the whole Christian heart vibrates to-day 
in unison with the words of prophet and apostle when 
they come to speak of the state of man and his relations 
to the law of God. These deep chords of the soul, over- 
laid by errors, superstitions, and cold formalism, the 
great reformers struck, and they gave back a response. 
This is the secret of their power, and of the breadth of 
their influence. They dealt with the general and uni- 
versal, and so broke up the fallow ground of a dead 
past and planted it anew that they seemed to be the 
originators of a new life. But it was the old life set in 
motion again. So far as this teaching agrees with the 
older standard of the Bible, the whole evangelical 
world says Amen. Along this whole line there {s unity ; 
on every other page of life there is a large diversity. 

4. What ie religion? It isthe growth of plety in the 
soul, the working of the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart ; or, as the apostle says, ‘‘ Seeing that ye have put 
off the old man, with his deeds : and have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image 
of him who created him.” Along what lines is this 
new man developed? ‘‘ Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance.” Here 
is the line of development. And by “ virtue” is meant 
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those large qualities of mind and heart which go to make 
a hero ; for that is the idea which lies at the root of this 
word—a hero in largeness of soul and greatness of 
endeavor, free from debasing faults and petty weak- 
nesses—above all, prejudice and narrowness of mind; 
but in all the struggle of life bearing himself manfully, 
heroically, and at all points a victor in the name of the 
Lord. Such is the Pauline virtue, which knows how 
to be brought low and how to abound, how to be full 
and to be hungry, to have plenty and to be in want; 
through Christ, equal to all trials and emergencies, 
Such is the type of a full-orbed manhood, in which 
greatness and Jittleness, sufficiency and jrreat deficlency, 
do not go hand in hand, but the weakness is gone, and 
only the strength remains. 

To virtue, knowledge. This new man is a being of 
intelligence ; and there is a wondrous union between 
these qualities, virtue and knowledge, and they mutually 
support each other. The practice of virtue surely leads 
to knowledge, and knowledge, in time, will broaden and 
refine the virtue. It is painful to think that so much of 
the knowledge for which the world is eager is really of 
little account in its bearing upon human character. The 
study of the earth, of the stars, with all their host, and 
all this goodly frame of things, is a study of something 
that will one day be dissolved and pass away ; at least 
we shall be dissolved from it. And if the thought has 
gone no further, has not mounted through nature up to 
nature’s God—an ascent so few have been able to climb 
—teally of what account is itin the end? But there is 
a knowledge of one’s self, of the universe as a revelation 
of God to men, and of the way of life, which endures, 
which makes the wire man wiser and the strong man 
stronger, and lies at the foundation of that knowledge 
that the soul will acquire in the ages to come. And 
truth {is one. Error is ever changing, many-hued, mani- 
fold In form, and always shifting her ground. Truth, 
ever the same, drops her anchor in the soul, and there 
abides. 

To knowledge, temperance. And by this is meant the 
largest and fullest self-control—master of one’s self and 
of the situation ; no yielding to any weak indulgence, 
no hungering of the soul for that which is not bread, no 
wild, imperious lust or appetite allowed to forge its fet- 
ters and hold the man captive ; but he is God’s freeman, 
in a world of evil, but above it—tempted and tried, but 
at all points a victor by virtue of his own self-restraint. 
This is something quite different from that special form 
of temperance which legislators are importuned to force 
upon man with bit and curb, and the strong arm of the 
law. The man is taught to rise above the temptation, 
and master it. The outward forms of evil are not anni- 
hilated to keep men from it; but the new man, with a 
self-poise never disturbed, and an understanding never 
dimmed, puts the evil from him and tramples it under 
foot. The song of the old prophet was: ‘‘ When thou 
passest through the waters I will be with thee, and through 
the floods they shall not overflow thee; when thou 
passest through the fire thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee.” That is, the flood 
shall not be dried up or turned back for your relief, but 
you shall be strengthened to bear up against it. Let the 
waves rise and the floods come and beat against you, as 
they did against the Master—your head shall be kept 
above the waters ; and the fires which burn and crackle 
shall not kindle upon you nor your good works. ‘‘ Fear 
not.” Here is a victory, grand in its proportions, in 
which the man triumphs over these deadly foes which 
threaten him. And that victory is one. 

‘*T ask them whence their victory came; 
They, with united breath, 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to his death.” 

It is right along these lines, thus drawn by the apostle, 
that Christian life is to grow and be developed till 
‘‘the fullness of the stature of a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus ” is reached. 

We have thus far spoken of individual life and 
character, showing its oneness. But certainly the major 
part of our activities have a relation to other lives, and 
must be performed in connection with them. We are 
not isolated factors with an individual work, but are 
one among many sharers in a common life and a 
common responsibility. Our chief work is found in an 
associated capacity, in acting in concert with others. 
What is the type of this associated life, and where and 
what is the power which directs this movement ? In illus- 
tration of this, the favorite figure with the apostle is the 
human body. ‘‘ Yeare one body in Christ, and members 
one of another.” No more perfect example can be found 
of unity of action than the human frame presents. 
Whatever is doing, the whole body joins in the move- 
ment. There is not a single action or pose of the body 
in which all the members do not unite; it is a matter 
of alarm when any member or members fall off from 
this uniformity and concert of action. It is a sign of 
disturbance at the seat of life ; the body is no longer in 
its normal state. And this unity of action results from 
the unity of the head. It is one mind, one will, that 
Roverns; # will that is never in conflict with {tself o* 
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gives out conflicting orders. The word is one, and the 
authority one. It is among the mysteries of the human 
organism how the will of the governing head is com- 
municated simultaneously to all parts of the body alike, 
and all move by acommon impulse. No more beauti- 
ful sight than a well-trained body which perfectly obeys 
the will! So in the spiritual body the directing, govern- 
ing power is in the Head, not with the members; and 
the will of that Head is communicated by his Word, his 
Spirit, and bis Providence, and with proper diligence 
and docility of spirit no one need be at a loss as to ‘‘ the 
way, the truth, and the life,” for the heavenly guides 
point the same way. And the same destiny awaits the 
people of the Lord, the same glorious heaven is before 
them, and the same “ everlasting doors” will fold back 
to let the righteous in, that they all may be perfect in 
one. 

In what has thus far been presented there is no 
room for schisms nor even any great divergence of 
thought, far less for opposing and hostile camps. 
Whoever starts on any other basis than that the whole 
world needs regeneration from above, and is secure 
only so far as it 1s regenerated, starts unscripturally 
and builds upon the sand. And there {s no point at 
which faith may detach itself from Christ, or it falls 
to the ground; and nowhere can we (lepart one fota 
from those lines of development so grandly sketched 
by the apostle. And whoever is not a part of that 
spiritual body, controlled by its one living Head, 
moving when and where he bids, {s outside the king- 
dom of God. 

Such are the grounds of Christian unity, grounds 
which a united Christendom can neither make nor un- 
make. 

Yet we divide and walk in separate divisions, often 
with Jittle show of unity. 

5 Whatare the grounds of this division ?— Questions 
of form and order, What is it that keeps the open com- 
munion churches apart to-day ? Questions of church 
organizations and ecclesfastical polity. What is it that 
keeps the Baptist Church apart as a separate com- 
munion? A question touching the form of an ordi- 
nance and the order in which the ordinances stand to 
each other. Is the distinctive ground held by the sev- 
eral churches important enough and broad enough to 
justify a strong denominational stand upon it? And if 
concessions are to be made, where shall they begin ? 
These are questions I would lay upon the conscience of 
every intelligent Christian. But these organizations are 
all external to the life and character they unfold. They 
are not expressions of it, but rather molds, framed by 
human ingenulty, into which Christian life (the life of 
Christ in the soul) is to be rum and fashioned; and 
too often, like a Chinese shoe, they cramp ana 
dwarf the character rather than expand. Church 
forms, at best, are only helps to the spiritual man 
—like the crutch upon which the lame man 
leans—weak in the faith—to be put aside when 
it has served its purpose; and one special end they 
serve is to afford a means for combining and direct- 
ing Christian effort. The ordinances of the church 
are signs, shadows of something which they repre- 
sent. They set forth some great fact in the be- 
Hever’s life, or forcibly present some great truth. 
Alone, the rite is barren as the fig tree which the Saviour 
cursed, but informed with the great truths they set 
forth, they become an efficlent means of grace. And as 
to the significance of these ordinances, there is a greater 
unity of view than in regard to our forms of church 
government. But both church ordinances and organi- 
zations, with all that belongs to them, are temporal ; 
they surely will not survive in heaven. Why should 
we feel and act as though these forms were essential to 
salvation? Here are the grounds of our divergence—in 
the outer forms, and not in the inner life. Out of these 
many forms of church polity there must one day spring 
the one true form and polity of the Christian Church, 
in full accord with, if notthe outgrowth of, this unity of 
Christian life. But the world is not ready for this yet. 
We can neither coax nor drive the Christian people in 
any community into a single fold ; and even were this 
successfully accomplished to-day, they would break 
away and divide to-morrow. We must get on as we are 
for the present. In the meantime let us possess our- 
selves in large measure of that ‘‘ charity which thinketh 
no ill, suffereth long, and is kind.” But the day will 
come when there ‘‘ shal] be one fold and one shepherd.” 
“Even so, come, Lord Jesus !” 








Nor scour the seas, nor sift mankind, 

A poet or a friend to find: 

Behold, he watches at the door ! 

Behold his shadow on the fleor ! 

8 ek not beyond thy cottage wall 
Redeemers that can yield thee all. —[Saadi. 


“Work is wholesome, and thore {s plenty of it for 
every one; it keeps us from ennui and mischief, is good 
for health and spirits, and gives us a sense of .powét 
tnd independence better than money or fashion.” 





ALONE WITH MY CONSCIENCE.’ 


‘TT SAT alone with my conscience, 
+. In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 
In the lands where the years increased ; 
And I felt I should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 
And to face the auswer and question 
Throughout an eternity. 
The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 
And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might ; 
And the vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face— 
Alone with my conscience sitting 
In that solemnly silent place. 
And I thought of a far-away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 
In a land that then was the future, 
But now is the present time. 
And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the judgment day to be, 
But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 
And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave; 
But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 
Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, 
For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 
Then I woke from my timely dreaming, 
And the vision passed away, 
And I knew the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday— 
And I pray that I may not forget it, 
In this land before the grave, 
That I may not cry in the future, 
And no one come to save. 
And so I have learnt a lesson 
Which I ought to have known before, 
And which, though I learnt it dreaming, 
I hope to forget no more 
So [ sit alone with my conscience 
In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to remember the future 
In the land where time wil! cease. 
And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful soe’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 
~—(Spectator. 








UNSOUGHT—AND FOR THE ASKING. 


By tHe Rev. Henry FE. Morr. 


ts UT,” said my friend, ‘‘ if God thus throws bless- 

ings around all, if his benefactions are wide as 
human needs, if the unjust man fares as well as the just, 
the bad man as the good, the unbelfever as the Caristian, 
where is the use in being a Christian ?” The sermon 
had been on the command of Jesus to his disciples that 
they let benefactions flow out over all around them, irre- 
spective of the state of mind toward themselves of those 
whom they benefited. This they were to do that they 
might reveal their parentage, for they were children of a 
common Father. A child partakes of the nature of the 
father. Now, says Jesus, your heavenly Father withholds 
not his favor because of the moral character of the re- 
cipients, but ‘‘ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just.” Here came in my friend’s objection which | gave 
above. I do not think it was as selfish as it might ap- 
pear. There is some sense in it that the one who serves 
God should have more of his favor than the one who 
serves him not. It seems fitting that the parent should 
intrust more to the child whose character is such as to 
inspire confidence. 

Well, so itis fitting ; and so God does give more to 
those who serve him—-only, notice clearly what it is he 
gives. He sends the sun and the rain on all alike. The 
glorious orb of day rises broad as our system; it peers 
into darkest corners ; it visits the palace and the hovel ; 
it climbs over the mountains and drops into the valleys ; 
it flames on the flowers, and glistens on the sea, and pur- 
ples in the vineyard, and soars on bird’s wing, and bounds 
with the lion ; it expands the germ into life down in the 
soil beneath last year’s drift of leaves, and brings it up 
the first crocus and earliest Johnuy-jump-up of spring’; 
it burns in the brain of the student—and then but one 
two hundred and thirty millionth part of its rays is 
caught by all the planets put together which form this 
system—that is what the sun does. And the rain falls 
here and there, on orchard and public park, for city 
reservoir and country cistern, and never inquires whether 
those who receive the benefit have paid their debts, or 
subscribed fora paper, or united with a church. And 
then the rain runs down below the surface of the ground, 


1A number of subscribers have asked us for this poem, and 
we reprint it at their request. It appeared originally in the 1.on- 
don *‘ Spectator.” The author is nut known. It has been sey- 
eral times reai by Dr. Vincent at the close of Chautauqua As- 
am dod always with marked effect, 


and gathers in rivulets, and roars in torrents, and moves 
majestically in rivers, and empties into the seas, and is 
taken up again in clouds to repeat all this, until nature 
becomes one vast siphon. Ah, yes! on the evil and the 
good, on the just and the unjust, so shines the sun, so 
the rain falls. 

But is this all? Every one receives that benefit ; but 
{s itnothing for him to whom this brings a thankful 
heart ? who bows beneath the blessings, and worships : 
‘* Thow visitest the earth, after thou hadst made It te de- 
sire rain” ? 

In fine, God gives what he can to all without their 
asking ; there are some things he cannot give without 
the asking. What has the one who loves and serves 
God more than the one who serves him not? Why, ten 
thousand things; this chiefly, and inclusive of all the 
rest, that he understands Him—not perfectly, but enough 
that his soul {is full. Not his body alone, but his heart, 
is running over with blessings. The musician has a friend 
who {s not one. He loves him, will serve him ; but there 
cannot be the same relation between them as between 
two who possess the same musical tastes. So far as this 
one faculty goes, there is a limitation. We see how it 
is possible for one human being to build up limitations 
as regards another at this and that point which it is not 
possible to overpass, and which shut these persons off 
from more intimate associations than the most ordinary 
amenities of life. Now, would it be nothing to enter the 
inner circle of Handel’s musical conceptions ? to follow 
the thoughts of Huygens as even with his imperfect tele. 
scope he first discovered how Saturn's 

“* Steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring” ? 

There is a vast province into which the best who have 
grown up with an earth-development alone, who have 
taken advantage of natural blessings only, cannot enter. 
The hard, the callous, the insensitive, cannot enter the 
thoughts of God {in nature ; the unspiritual cannot enter 
those of grace. The last is worst. We enter the inner 
circle of God’s conceptions when we become like him. 
Our God {s like our best thoughts of him. The merct. 
ful man or woman knows God—understands that char- 
acteristic. The pure in heart see God—how could they 
help it? Those who do good and suffer for it, who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, about whom evil is 
spoken falsely, yet who bless those who curse them, do 
good to those who do no good to them, pray for those 
who use them ill, who show benefactions where they 
are needed and in proportion as they are needed, and be. 
cause they are all children of the one Father—that is 
right living, that is Christianity ; those who do this, do 
you suppose they receive no more from God than the 
natural blessings which come to all alike? The cup of 
cold water refreshes the soul who gives it ; and the two 
pence tothe wounded man buy a blessing larger even 
than the sun and the rain. 

The blessings of God can be only self-limited. We 
can have all the sun there is; we can, of course, hide 
ourselves in a cellar. God can only give his spirit to 
them that ask him; only when they ask do they dis- 
close a capacity to receive this gift. You need not fear, 
O man! you need have no anxfous thought, O woman ! 
lest the sun cease to shine on you because you are sinful, 
or the rain fall for you because you are mean. You 
may keep right on in your evil courses. No difference 
will be made except that which you make for your- 
selves. Of course, if you eat too muck you will not 
enjoy your food, or drink too much you will become 
unnerved, or give way to your passions you will become 
senile before old age sets in. But if you have the mind 
to, you may be careful of these things, and then be as 
selfish and profane and unkind and uncharitable and 
God-defying and man-neglecting as you please, and the 
sun will shine and the rain fall. No judgments will be 
flamed from heaven, no gulf will be opened teneath you. 
Only you will not have God’s spirlt—that comes with 
the asking. You shall go on, and gather your harvests, 
and reap your profits, and cut off your coupons, and en- 
joy yourselves generally, and no man or woman under the 
heavens be the better for your living—but you will have 
the sunshine and the showers. Only it will happen that 
your triumphs will be your anguish, and your victory 
your defeat. The sweets of life will poison you and 
the pleasures of life destroy you. The more you get, 
the worse off you will be. When you look back on the 
past, and think of the sun which has flooded your 
dwellings with light and the rain which has brightened 
up the face and glistened in the eye of nature, then will 
you becast down. Your blessingsturn tocurses. No 
gratitude toward God—no service toward man. You 
have lived on the earth, and been wanton—the bounties 
given you have gone no further ; you have not been per- 
fect after the name of the Father in heaven. God pity 
those whose portrait is here drawn, whom he Its alone 
in their selfish prosperity, whose joys become cankered ! 
God have mercy on those whose blessings dainn thm! 
Some things come unsought; some must be asked for, 
The Father maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un 





just; but he giveth Kis Spirit to them that ask him, 
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THE RETURN OF PENTECOSTAL DAYS. 


N a recent paper presented by the Rev. L. H. Blake, 
of Westfield, to the Congregational Club of the Con- 
necticut River Valley, he advanced the idea that we 
ought to expect in these days a Pentecoste] revival ; 
not the spiritual quickening of an isolated church and the 
gathering in of a few dozen, but by a great awakening, 
when additions to churches should be reckoned by thou- 
sands. It is a thought to incite all disciples of our Lord 
to earnest prayer and consecrated effort. Mr. Moody, 
at Chicago, recently said: ‘‘I have never known a time 
when there were so many evidences of a great religious 
revival throughout the country as now.” The Rev. J. 
Smith, from Delhi, in a recent address in London, bears 
like testimony as to conditions in India : ‘“‘ I landed in In- 
dia forty-five yearsago. There were no roads worthy the 
name, and the people were unwilling to hear the Gospel, 
much less to accept it. Tremendous obstacles were in 
the way of its spread. Five out of six of the girls were 
put to death as soon as they were born ; the banks of the 
. Tivers witnessed the constant sacrifice of the sick and 
aged. The suttee was a universal custom. The change 
is marvelous. No language is adequate to convey to 
our minds the vast advances that have been made by 
the people of India in the last fifty years.” Speaking 
of the Telegoo mission, he says : “‘ I believe the time will 
come when the whole of this nation will be converted, 
for we have had ten thousand conversions in a year, 
and as many as three thousand ina day.” Many of the 
fervent London workers are looking for vast changes in 
the spiritual world in the near future. These facts and 
these expressions ought to stimulate the zeal of all dis- 
ciples of our Lord and inspire them to prayer and work. 
In the paper referred to the Rev. Mr. Blake referred to 
the great revival in his own town. Two evangelists 
came to the Baptist church in that village to work for a 
few days only, but so great was the interest aroused in 
all the churches of the town that they remained some 
five weeks. For two years prior to their coming Gospel 
work had been heartily entered into with consecrated 
fidelity by the pastors in that place. That work was 
not to entertain or to interest simply, but began at the 
foundation. Praying Christians joined their forces, and 
the Gospel was carried into all parts of thetown. All 
sensational methods were ignored ; no exertion was made 
to excite the emotions but the presentation of the truth 
that men are Jost and Christ came to save. The result 
has been that within two years one-twentieth of the 
population has been received into the churches, and the 
total converts of the revival are over 400. Now, from 
this let the churches learn their power. God is the same 
today as in the days of Paul. The holy fire has not 
lost its kindling power. With the same conditions ex- 
isting now the same result may be expected. Then the 
work commenced with a purified church. It was clean. 
Judas had gone to his own place, Peter had been for- 
given, none sought pre-eminence. Spiritual power de- 
pends upon spiritual cleanliness. Devotion, unity, con- 
secration, will win the day. With all the sptritual 
forces existing in the church of America utilized, a 
work may speedily be performed which will ro longer 
leave the ‘‘day of Pentecost” a unique fact in the 
world’s history. 8. E B. 








METHODS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 


REUNION of the Sunday school superintendents 

of Brooklyn, N. Y., was held in the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on the evening of 
February 8. The chairman of the meeting, Mr. 8. N. 
Gi'dings, ssid that it was the impression of many people 
that the Sunday-School Union devoted itself altogether 
to preparations for Anniversary Day. Such, however, 
was notafact. The normal school work, the expositions 
of the lesson, the carrying on of meetings, the Mis- 
sionary Committee, were but a few of the many branches 
of work carried on by the Sunday-School Union. 
The work of the Missionary Committee surpassed the 
hopes of ite best friends in its results. The Missionary 
Committee not only succeeds in bringing futo the 
school the children, but has succeededin bringing into 
the churches the non-attending church peop'’e. The 
Rev. George A. Bell, one of the most successful Sunday- 
schoo] workers, if not the most successful, in tbe country, 
gave the order of exercises that be had found most suc- 
cessful in Sunday-school work. Mr. Bell said: ‘In our 
schoo], where we have had years of practical experience, 
the first fifteen minutes are left to the leader of music, 
who then teaches new songs. Itis real worship Then 
at the close notices are given. Then the classes are left 
in the hands of the teachers. All the work is done in the 
way of meking :lips and the taking of the missionary 
money. Then a hymn is sung bearing directly on the 
lesson, which is then read responsively or in unison. 
After the lesson is read we sieg “Gloria Patria.” The 
school enjoys it. Then we have the prayer, given by 
some teacher selected. The prayer sometimes is too 
long. The prayers should be short. Then the teschers 
begin the lesson. This has been brought out of long 





years of experience. The teachers get into the lesson in 
a proper frame of mind. Prayer is the proper prepara- 
tion. We bave forty minutes clear for the lesson. That 
gives plenty of time. Five minutes before the close the 
bell is rung to warn the teachers to get in their points. 
We haven’t reached the day-school discipline. We 
can’t push, but we have avery good school, however. 
We singasong. Then I take ten minutes and question 
the school as sharp asI can. I go down the aisles and 
ask the questions here and there. The art of question- 
ing isa great art. Superintendents should study it so 
as to teach the teachers how to do it. I don’t use 
a blackboard much. I try to let the last word be the 
thought of the lesson. Saturday night we have a teach- 
ers’ meeting. It is always a good one. I use some 
thought not used in the teachers’ meeting. Then I have 
the hymn already selected and have it sung; some- 
times another hymn is sung, and we end with a two 
sentence prayer and the J.ord’s Prayer in concert. After 
that the books come in from the library, and then we 
have a prayer-meeting. We let the children go out as 
people do from church. We begin at 3 and close about 
4:30.” 








THE NEW CARDINAL. 


HE Cardinal's hat has been bestowed upon Arch- 

bishop Gibbons, of Baltimore, Md. He was born 
in that city in 1834, and is now not quite fifty-two 
yeais of age. Heisthus one of the youngest Roman 
Catholic prelates of the country. While he is Arch- 
bishop of one of its oldest sees, asa churchman and a 
writer he has achieved a wide reputation in his own 
church, and by his Jearning and his uniformly urbane 
manners has won respect and esteem wherever he is 
known. He is a thorough American in character, and 
favors a progressive ecclesiastical policy. He favors 
the participation of the priests in the election of the 
bishop. and the participation of the laity in the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs of the Church. He is 
accredited with great executive ability by those who 
know him most intimately. His appointment as Car- 
dinal does not involve any change in his residence, nor 
any practical change in his executive powers in the 
Roman Catholic Church. It does not confer jurisdic 
tion upon him outside of his own diocese, and the title 
is rather of an honorary than of an executive character, 
though undoubtedly it will materially enhance his 
influence throughout the American Roman Catholic 
Church. As Cardinal of course it is possible for him to 
be elected Pope in case of the Pope’s death, and if he 
could reach Rome in time he would have a voice in the 
election of a new Pope. He will necessarily go to 
Rome to receive the insignia of his office. His appoint- 
ment appears to be received with great approbation by 
the Roman Catholic Church in this country. 








Dr. TuLLocn.—The cable announces the death of Dr. 
John Tulloch, of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
He belonged to the liberal school of theologians, to 
what is best known in England as the ‘‘ Broad Church ” 
and in this country as the ‘‘ New Theology.” He was 
born in 1823, and since 1854 has been Principal of St. 
Mary’s College, in Scotland, and is best known as 
Principal Tulloch. His catholicity is indicated by the 
fact that he was associated in 1873 with Dean Stanley, 
Dr. James Martineau, and others in the ‘‘ Theological 
Translation Fund,” an enterprise for giving to the Eng- 
lish-speaking public translations of representative specti- 
mens of advanced Continental and especially German 
scholarship on Biblical themes. He was a sympathetic 
interpreter of the thoughts of others, and his last volume, 
‘* Movements of Religious Thought in Britain During 
the Nineteenth Century,” gives a most admirable 
account of religious thought in the epoch which of all 
others is perhaps the most fruitful in life thoughts in 
the history of English Protestantism. 








A Workixec Cuurcu.—The First Congregational 
Church of New Britain, Conn., shows by its report 
that it is alive, working church. During 1885 sixty-five 
uew members were received into the church. The num- 
ber of families in the parish {s 535, while the church 
has a membership of 726, one of the strongest evidences 
of the hold the First Church has on the life of the 
people of the town. The offerings of the church dur- 
ing the past year are nearly $5,000. Associated with 
the pastor, the Rev. G. 8. Burroughs, is the Rev. N. B. 
Boardman. One of the most efficient aids in the parish 
is the Ladies’ Associate Committee. To these ladies is 
given the work among the poor, as well as among the 
sick and afflicted, and to them {s virtually committed 
the work of becoming acquainted with new families. A 
committee of the church has in charge a mission circle, 
which meets alternate weeks. There are seven circles, 
each one in charge of three or four ladies, and each one 
having for i.s object some different part of the mission 
fields, elther home or foreign. There is also a com- 
mittee on monthly concerts, as well as one on mission 





fields. The Sunday-school numbers 654. There are five 
Chinese scholars connected with the Sunday-school. 
That the work of the Sunday-school connected with 
this church is most effective can be judged from the 
fact that of the sixty-four persons who united with the 
church during the year fifty-one were from the Sabbath 
school. In addition to the home school there has been 
maintained during the year one mission school known 
as the Burritt Mission, two neighborhood Sunday. 
schools, and one known as the 8. E. Union Missfon. 
The chapel of the church is occupied on Sunday after 
noon by a Swedish Mission, and also on one evening in 
the week. 


Dr. StuRTEVANT.—The Rev. Dr. J. M. Sturte 
vant, a Congregational leader, died at Jacksonville, 
Ill., last week, in the eighty first year of his age. 
He was educated at Yale College, joined the famous 
Yale basd organized for the purpose of founding 
churches, schools, and colleges to promote Christian 
culture and education in the Mississippi Valley; and 
about 1830 moved to Jacksonville, where he founded 
the Jacksonville College, of which he was President for 
thirty-six years, and with which he was connected as a 
teacher for nine years additional. It is not too much to 
say that be was one of the leaders of religious thought 
in the West. As a theologian he resembled in some 
respects Dr. Leonard Bacon in the East, having the 
same resoluteness of purpose, strength of conviction, 
largeness of view, and lucidity of style. He was one of 
the first to recognize the evils of denominationalism, and 
one of its strongest antagonists. His ‘‘ Key of Sect,” a 
contribution to The Christian Union, and bis ‘‘ Eco 
nomics,” a text-book of political economy, belong to the 
educating literature of the period. His son, formerly of 
Grinnell, lowa, now of Cleveland, Ohio, has inherited 
something of his father’s qualities, and is one of the 
leaders among the younger men in the Congregational 
denomination. 


Every-Day CnurcuEes.—The thirteenth anniversary of 
the ordination of the Rev. Charles R. Baker as rector of 
the Church of the Messiah, Brooklyn, was celebrated on 
the evening of February 1. Of the success attending the 
work of Dr. Baker as rector of the Church of the Messiah 
it is not necessary to speak, as we have had occa- 
sion again and again to refer to the practical, earnest, 
Christian efforts being made by that church in behalf 
of religion and humanity. The church is located in asec 
tion of the city that bas developed and is developing rapid- 
ly, and the future outlook of the Church of the Messiah is 
as bright as that of any parish in the diocese. No church in 
Brooklyn has a better record for common-sense philanthrop 
ic work than that of the Church of the Messiah. The last 
benevolent work undertaken by that church is the estab 
lishing of a home for working women and girls, to be erected 
on land adjoining the church. The building fund has 
already reached the sum of $1,000. This Home, like the 
one established by the church in Hall Street, in 1877, is to 
be self-supporting. The Home in Hall Street was started 
and since that time has been compelled to move three times 
in order to secure more accommodations. At present they 
have accommodations for only twenty-eight persons, If 
more churches would undertake to help the poor in this 
practical manner, some of the charges against Christianity 
could be most readily overthrown. Not far behind comes 
the Church of the Reformation, which, under its pastor, 
the Rev. John G. Bacchus, is engaged in a practical chari- 
table and benevolent work. This church has just opened a 
reading-room on Lexington Avenue, near Nostrand. This 
room is not only warmed and lighted, and provided with 
good reading matter, but coffee and tea are provided in the 
evening. House to house visitation has been undertaken 
by members of the parish, and ina short time the church 
will issue a parish paper. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The tenth anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian As 
sociation in Boston College was held February 10. 

—The convention of Sunday-school teachers composed of 
the Boston South Baptist Association was held in the Rug 
gles Street Church February 10. 

—In a number of the Congregational churches of New 
Haven, Conn., addresses were delivered by secretaries and 
missionaries of the American Missionary Association on 
February 7. The Rey. A. F. Baird, D.D., recently of the 
American Chapel in Paris, preached in the United Church 
The Rey. Charles W. Shelton,of Dakota, spoke in the Howard 
Avenue on the Indian problem as viewed from the Christian 
standpoint ; he seid that it was absolutely necessary that 
the Church and State should combine for the elevation of 
the Indian. Illiteracy among the negroes was the subject 
presented at the First Church of Fair Haven by the Rev. M. 
E. Strieby, of New York. In the evening the First and 
Second Churches of Fair Haven, East, united, and addresses 
were made by the Rey. J. E. Roy, of Chicago, C. L. Wood 
worth, of Boston, and George P. Moore, of Washington. The 
Rev. H. 8. de Forest, President of the Talladega College of 
Alabama, presented the educational question from a 
Southern standpoint. The Rev. Dr. James Powell, of New 
York City, spoke in the evening in the Dwight Street Church 
on Slave Music, in which he gave a very graphic description 
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of a negro church service, paying at the close of his address 
a magnificent tribute to the Fisk University singers,who have 
done so much for their own race, having altogether raised 
$150,000, which has been expended on the University. 

—The Executive Committee of the American Congress of 
Churches held a meeting last week at Pittsfield, Mass., to 
make arrangements for the coming meeting. Answers were 
received from four hundred clergymen in response to circu- 
lars sent out. The place of meeting has not been decided 
upon as yet. New Haven, Boston, Philadelphia, and Indian- 
apolis are suggested. 

—Millbury Second Church reports a net gain of four 
members in 1885, and a total of contributions of over $1,100, 
an increase of some $400 over the previous year. 

—The Rev. Henry E. Mott, pastor of the Whitefield 
Church, Newburyport, preached to the firemen of the city 
in his church on the evening of February 8, the house being 
crowded. - 

—At Woodsville, N. H., a Methodist church was dedicated 
February 10, the building costing $3,300; the society 
was organized last April under the charge of the Rev. A. 
Twitchell. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of New Haven, 
Conn., have issued pledges to be used in collecting funds 
for their new building. These pledges provide that no sub- 
scriptions shall be binding until $75,000 has been pledged by 
responsible parties, and that payment shall be made in two 
installments—the first three months after the necessary 
amount is raised, and the second fifteen months from 
date of first payment. On the evening of February 1 the 
committee, consisting of a minister and one delegate from 
each church in the city, met for devising a plan to canvass 
in their respective churches. 

—Mrs. Dr. J. L. Perkins, of St. Johnsbury, President of the 
State Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, is lecturing 
very successfully in Windsor County, Vt. She was one of 
the protestants at the recent National Convention against 
the indorsement of political prohibition. 

—The late Isaac D. Farnsworth bequeathed $100,000 to 
found a College of Arts in connection with Wellesley College. 

—The oldest Baptist church in Vermont is at Manchester, 
and was organized in 1771. 

—In the report of the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions at Providence, recently published in The 
Christian Union, it was erroneously stated that only 20,000 
women in the Congregational churches were interested in 
the work of the Board. It should have been stated 50,000, 
and even that is but a small percentage of the entire mem- 
bership of the denomination. 

—The dedication of the building erected for the School 
for Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass., will take place 
early in June. The school has now twenty-eight pupils. 

—The congregation of the North Stonington Church of 
North Stonington, Conn., has a pastor who rings the bell, 
saws and chops the wood, builds the fires, and sweeps the 
church, to save hiring a janitor. There is talk that that 
pulpit will soon be vacated. 

—The Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church of Lowell, 
Mass., was dedicated February 10. This church has 143 
communicants and a congregation of about 300, 

—The Congregational church at Watertown, Conn., has 
by the will of a late member received $5,000. 

—The First Baptist Church of Worcester, Mass., has just 
closed a successful year’s work, although the parish ex- 
penses were somewhat in excess of the income. The report 
of the Sunday-school shows it to be in a prosperous condi- 
tion. During the past year the Sunday-school has conducted 
a mission schoo! in the suburbs of the town. 

—The Baptist and Congregational societies at Bloomfield, 
Conn., show by the reports presented at the annual meet- 
ings that they are in a prosperous condition. The Congre- 
gational church is entirely out of debt. Both societies re- 
tain the services of the present pastors for another year. 

—The report that the officers and members of Unity 
Church of Hartford, Conn., were displeased with their 
pastor for inviting the Salvation Army to take part in the 
church services is untrue. The society has passed resolu- 
tic ns indorsing all that the pastor had done, saying, in part : 
“We desire to say, also, that we believe our pastor was 
fully authorized by our society’s constitution to appoint 
the meeting Sunday evening, to be conducted by himself 
with other noted helpers, for the discussion of the Salvation 
Army’s work, the same as of any other subject.” 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—We learn that the annual sermon before the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy will be preached by the 
Rev. Dr. James R. Day in the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Dr. O. H. Tiffany’s), on Sanday evening, 
February 21. Among the lecturers at the Summer School 
of Christian Philosophy at Key East next summer are Pro- 
fessor J. Stanley Hall, of Johns Hopkins, Professor Bowne, 
of Boston University, and the Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church 
of the Strangers. 

—The United Presbyterian Church at 116th Street, New 
York, have voted to unite with the New York Presbytery. 

—Last Sunday the James Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York celebrated its twenty-second anniversary. 

—The annual meeting of the White Cross League was held 
last Sunday evening in New York. Miss Frances E. Willard 
has organized in connection with the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union work the Victoria Leagne, an organiza- 
tion devoted to moral work among women, as the White 
Cross League is among men. 

—The Lewis Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn 
is to be enlarged. 

—The Rev. George H. Vanderwater has just completed 
the sixth year of his ministry in St. Luke’s parish of Brook- 
lyn. In his sermon on the morning of February 7 he re- 
viewed the history of the church for the past six years, and 
laid before the congregation some of his plans for the future. 
He stated that there was a new work which he was anxious 








to have begun in the parish, and that was an informal de- 
votional service one night each week during Lent. His idea 
would be to have a service without the formality of a vested 
choir or clergy. He hoped to introduce this at the coming 
Lent, and asked for the hearty co-operation of his communi- 
cants. He also stated that the parish needed a new parish 
hall. Herea‘ter the entire services at St. Luke’s will be 
choral. 

—A revival is in progress in the Greenwood Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn. A number of converts have been 
baptized. 

—A number of lay helpers have been appointed by Bishop 
Littlejohn to the Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn. In 
doing this the church is following the example of St. 
Barnabas'’s and St. Matthew's, where such helpers have been 
found of immeasurable value and benefit. The boy choir 
recently introduced into this church have proved a very 
great addition and a source of attraction. Choir stalls will 
be put in the chancel at once, as memorials, by several com 
municants of the church. It is also proposed to enlarge 
the Sunday-school room. The rector, the Rev. Charles R. 
Treat, gains a stronger hold on the affection of the people 
of his parish each year. 

—The revival in the Fleet Street Methodist Church of 
Brooklyn is meeting with very great success. 

—Bishop Littlejohn has suggested that the churches in 
Brooklyn endow a memorial bed in honor of the late Dr. 
Noah Hunt Schenck, at St. John’s Hospital. 

—The Long Island Bible Society’s semi-annual meeting 
will be held at Sag Harbor, June 15. 

—-The Unitarian church on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
was dedicated February 9. 

—Meetings are being held every evening in the Free Meth- 
odist Church at Fulton, N. Y. 

—The congregation of &8t. Clement’s Church (Protestant 
Episcopal) of Philadelphia have decided to erect a clergy 
house on the ground adjoining the church, which they now 
own. 

—The Presbyterian church at Sag Harbor closes the year 
with all its debts paid in fall up to February 1. The in- 
terior of the church has been renovated. 

—The Dashiel Memorial Church of Newark, N. J., was 
dedicated February 7. 

—A pre-Lent Mission will be held iu the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, commencing February 21 
and continuing ten days. 

—In the Methodist Episcopal church at Roseville, N. J., 
arevival has resulted in the addition of seventy members 
to the church. The meetings have not closed. 

—There are special meetings being held in the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J. 

—On February 22 a council of Congregational churches 
met to receive into fellowship the church recently organized 
at Rockaway, N. Y., by the Rev. Mr. James. 

—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at College Point, L. L., is 
compelled to enlarge its accommodations, the congregation 
having outgrown its present building. The Sunday-school 
of this church is said to be the largest on Long Island out- 
side the city of Brooklyn. 

—The Methodist church at Winfield, L. I., has been pre- 
sented with a lot of ground two hundred feet square, on 
which to erect a new edifice in the spring. 

—The temperance revival meetings conducted by Messrs. 
Mabee and English at Mount Vernon, N. Y., have closed. 
Four hundred persons have signed the pledge. 

—A German Presbyterian church is to be organized at 
Nyack, N. Y., at once. 

—Owing to death and resignations, the parishes of St. 
Peter’s at Perth Amboy, N. J., and the parish of the Church 
of the Holy Cross will be unabie to hold vestry meetings 
until after the Master elections. 

—Recently fifty-eight persons were added to the Lutheran 
Church of Miftlintown, Pa., the result of a series of special 
services. 

—The Unitarian Convention met in the newly dedicated 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, on the morning of 
February 9. The Rey. Joseph Henry Allen, of Cambridge, 
Mass., gave the history of Unitarianism in America, a most 
interesting and entertaining discourse. He stated that fully 
one-third of the entire number of Unitarian churches in 
America have been founded during the last twenty years. 
On the second day of the convention the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, of Boston, read an essay on the church in its 
relation to public charity. The convention was largely 
attended, and the usual routine business Was transacted be- 
fore they adjourned. 

THE WEST. 

—The funeral of the Rev. Dr. Goodell was held February 
5. His remains were interred at Belle Fontaine,Mo. Prom 
inent clergymen from all parts of the State, representing all 
denominations, were present. The Board of Trustees of Drury 
College, of which Dr. Goodell was a member, passed resolu 
tions of regret and sympathy. He was so active in all de- 
partments of work that his death is felt as a serious blow to 
the city of St. Louis. 

—The Methodist churches of Louisville, Ky., North and 
South, have begun union meetings. They are most success- 
ful. The singing is by the united choirs of the churches, and 
all the pasters take part, ably assisted by the laymen of the 
churches. 

—In St. Louis, Mo., there is a deep and active spirit in 
the churches. A revival has just closed in the Cook Avenue 
Methodist Episcopa! Church, which has resulted in a number 
of persons uniting with the church. At the Congregational 
Church of the Redeemer a number of persons have professed 
conversion, and the meetings are still held nightly. At the 
Christian Church five persons bave united with the church. 
At the Third Presbyterian Church there has been a revival 
which has resulted in twenty-two persons being received 
into the church on profession of faith ; at the Fourth Church, 
twelve, 





—The past year has been a prosperous one for the First 
Congregational Church of Terre Haute, Ind., the first year 
of the Rev. J. L. Corning’s pastorate. The accessions were 
thirty-six, of which number twenty-four were by profession. 
The church and congregation expended for salary, music, 
missions, a new organ, and in contributions to a new 
church in the suburbs, some $7,500, of which $6,000 was 
raised during the year. 

—The First Bapti-t Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, propose 
erecting a new place of worship on land owned by the church 
and adjoining its present building, its congregation having 
increased so that its present accommodations are inadequate 
to the demands. 

—The revival meetings in the Baptist church at Madison- 
ville, Ohio, have been closed. A number of persons have 
united with the church. 

—The Fallerton Avenue Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
Ill., closes a year of prosperous work with a balance in the 
treasury. The church propose during the coming year to 
erect a new house of worship, to cost $30,000. One-half of 
that amount is now in the hands of the officers of the church. 

—A Baptist church at Mount Auburn, Ohio, was dedicated 
February 7. 

—Preparations for revivals are being made in the Jeffer- 
son Street Methodist, Chesinut Street Methodist, and Third 
Christian Churches of Louisville, Ky. 

—A revival is in progress in all the churches at Mattoon, 
Il. 

—At Davenport, Ohio, protracted meetings are arousing 
unusual interest. On the evening of February 7 four hun- 
dred clerks and business men held special services. The 
present week has been observed as a week of prayer, and all 
social festivities have been suspended. At ten o’clock each 
day the bells have rung as a signal for prayers, 

—At Champaign, Ill., a series of revival meetings opened 
February 8, and in twenty-four hours after the first meeting 
seventy persons had kneeled at the altar for prayers. 

—For three weeks past, in the Greenbrier Valley, near 
Wayne Court: House, West Virginia, there has been a relig- 
ious awakening. It is said that every person within a radius 
of five miles, who had not formerly united with the church, 
had joined within that time. Forty-five persons were 
immersed on the morning of February 7. 

—In the Baptist church at Clarksville, Mo., a revival has 
been in progress under the leadership of the Rev. Edward 
Janes, and one hundred persons have confessed conversion. 
It is said that no such revival has visited this place in 
thirty years. All the churches in the town are affected. 

—An effort is being made in Chicago to interest the Sun- 
day-schools in city missionary work. 

—Revival services have beguu in the Maria Methodist 
Episcopal Chapel of Chicago. 

—A reading-room will be opened by the Western Avenue 
Baptist Church of Chicago at once. 

—Revival services are being held in the Fourth Presby - 
terian Church of Lonisville, Ky. Thirty-five have united 
with the Congregational church at Kuttawa, Ky. 

—Conversions have been reported from all the fields of 
labor of the American Sanday-School Union from Ohio, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. Four new 
schools have been organized during the past month in the 
{Indian Territory. 


NALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
J E. Rawlins has accepted a call to the Nazarene Church of 
Brooklyn, NY. 

—J. L. De Merritt has accepted a call to the church at Derby, 
Vt. 

G. H. De Bevoise was installed pastor of the Second Chureb 
at Keene, N. H., February 10. 

—Preston Barr, pastor of the Union Chureh at Ludlow, Mass., 
has accepted a vall to the Second Church at Chester. 

—Heman P. De Forest, pastor of the Trinitarian Church in 
Taunton, bas been unanimously called to be the successor of 
Dr. Munger in North Adams. 

—Aaron C. Porter (formerly Unitarian in Salem) has been in- 
stalled pastor of the church in Grafton, Vt 

—C. C. Cook, of MeIndoe’s Falls, Vt., has resigned on account 
of ill health. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Melville Boyd, rector of All Saints’ Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has resigned, 

-Thomas A. Hyde, minister in charge of the St. Paul’s Chapel 
at Gardiner, Mass , has resigned 

Charles T. Coerr, rector of Zion Church at Palmyra, N. Y., 
has resigned. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 

—Dr. Taylor, pastor of the First Church at Greenpoint, L. I., 

N. Y., has resigned. 
R. B. Clark, of Chicago, Ill., haus accepted a call to the 
charch at Goshen, N. Y. 
William H. Priestly, pastor of the First Church at Decatur, 
lil., has resigned. 
BAPTIST, 
Frederick W. Farr has been called to the Adams Street 
Church in Biddeford, Me. 

—A. D, Spaulding has been called to Brattleboro’, Vt 

~-C. M. Bowers, pastor of the church at Cliaton, Mass., hag 
resigned 

—L. P. Wyman, of Newton, Mass., has received a call to 
Winchendon, Mass 

G. H. Parker has accepted a call to the church at Watertown, 
Vt. 

—Mr. Manser, pastor of the Free Church at Acton, Me., bas 
resigned. 

—J. Follett, pastor of the church at Buckfield, Me., bas re- 
signed 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—W. W. Haywood, of the First Universalist Church in Natick, 
has resigned, and the resignation has been accepted. 

—Aaron Sanderson, of Monmouth, Me., a leading Methodist 
clergyman, died February 10. aged eighty-three. 

~—T. B. Thayer, of the “ Universalist Quarterly,” died at Bos- 
ton, Mass., February 1%, aged seventy-four years, 
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Books AND e) UTHORS. 


KARL MARX AND HIS “CAPITAL.” ' 


Kar] Marx is confessedly one of the great apostles of 
modern Socialism, and ‘‘ Das Kapital” one of the literary 
reservoirs from which all lesser writers have freely drawn. 
The talk of pseudo-critics about the extreme difficulty of 
the book is nonsense. Of course it is not quite as easy 
as *‘ Pickwick,” nor half so entertaining. Butit is much 
more intelligible and vastly more entertaining than 
Browning's ‘‘Sordello,” and we say that who love 
Browning very dearly. In this ariicle we propose to 
give to the thoughtful reader—ro one else will care for 
it—a brief account of the man and his work. 

Heine, Marx, and Lasalle were German Jews, although 
the father of Marx was a member of the Christian 
church. Heine jestingly called himself ‘“‘ the first man 
of his century,” nis family pretending that he was born 
on the 1st of January, 1800. Marx was cighteen, Lasalle 
twenty five, years younger. All three were revolution- 
ists. Heine, who liked to talk of his Hellenic nature, 
worked for, prophesied, shuddered at the coming of a 
social earthquake. He knew Marx in Paris, described 
him as ‘‘ his stiff necked friend”—a kind of nineteenth 
century Mordecai, not growing the least white at threats 
or the shadow of an up-going scaffold. 

Marx, like Heine, was an exile in Paris. The politi- 
cal history of Germany from Waterloo to Sadowa, from 
the birth of Bismarck to his triumph, is not pleasant 
reading. Heiae in exile, Niebuhr under espionage, Reu- 
ter in jail—but why rehearse the sickening story? Be- 
fore their exile both men had been under the spell of 
Hegel. Hegelianism was a form of Christianity or of 
atheism, at the listener's option. The listener usually 
translated it into sheer denial, denial which became con- 
tagious as small-pox, spreading through the working 
classes of large cities with incredibie swiftness, Heine’s 
description of the assembly of German artisans in Paris, 
saturated with athetsm and tobacco smoke, their heads 
full of beer and revolution, is like an etching by Mephis- 
topheles. But thisGerman element in Paris was a de- 
posit of the political and philosophical currents dominant 
in the Fatherland. Marx, whose career had opened 
brilliantly enough, drifted from teaching to journalism, 
but was not permitted to edit a newspaper at home, 
and was driven into this Paris colony. Germany could 
not assimilate him ; his brain, his will, his courage, his 
ideals, only made him the more offensive. He was 
hunted out of Paris into Belgium, and from Belgium into 
England. When the time seemed ripe, in 1848, he, in 
conjunction with his friend Engels, issued a manifesto 
to the working classes calling upon them to rise in their 
might and to possess themselves of the machinery of 
society. George Eliot says of Spinoza that he was not 
specifically Jewish: rightly enough; for Spinoza, 
though a revolutionary thinker, was utterly destitute of 
the impulse, the hunger, for the immediate realization 
of an ideal, characteristic of Moses, of David, of St. Paul. 
Heine hints what Marx substantially expressed and 
thoroughly believed, that if Moses could create an 
eternal people out of such stuff as he found in Egypt, 
then the working classes of Europe could be shaped by 
powerful consiitutive ideis into a new social system, 
“Eoglish revolutions,” says Heine, “‘come from the 
belly ; but the great German revolution is coming from 
the brain. The English rebel when they are hungry. 
Feed them, the revolution ends. But the invisible leader 
of the new order of things in Germany will be a mighty 
and insatiable idea.” 

It is to be regretted that Marx, with his unsurpassed 
knowledge of economic literature, with his rare powers 
of analysis, his ability to comprehend innumerable de- 
tails held vividly and steadily in the mind, his keen 
sense of the actual, and his mastery of a dialectic ski!) 
which tortures falsehood into confession of its baseness, 
did noi or rather could not devote himself exclusively to 
speculative thinking, leaving his ideas to organize them- 
selves when the hour should come for them to put on 
reality. Imbittered by exile and by ill health, com- 
pelled to work amid great discouragements, he left his 
magnum opus incomplete. He died in England, where 
he spent the last thirty years of his life, in 1883. In 
spite of his merciless delineation of the Eoglish industrial 
system in ‘‘ Capital,” heeverywhere displays in the same 
book a living appreciation of all thai is best in Eoglish 
character, of all that is valuable in English society, and 
of all that is saving and humane in Eoglish legislation. 

“Capital” was to consist of four books: one on the 
process of its production, one on the process of its cir- 
culation, one on the formations of the collective process 
of production and circulation, and a fourth on the his- 
tory of its theory. Only the first was published during 
his lifetime ; materials for the second were left in the 
hands of his lifelong friend, Engels, who promised its 
publication during the present year. The first book is 
a volume of eight hundred octavo pages, and consists 
of seven sections : 


1 Capital. By Karl Marx. (New York; Scribner & Welford.) 





. The Nature of Commodities and of Money. 

. The Metamorphosis of Money into Capital. 

. The Production of Absolute Surplus Value. 

. The Production of Relative Surplus Value. 

. The Production of Avsolute and Relative Surplus 
Value. 

6. Wages. 

7. The Process of the Accumulation of Capital. 

The core of the matter lies in the chapters on surplus 
value. But to understand these itis necessary to under- 
stand (1) what Marx means by capital; (2) his views 
on the nature of exchange. 

Capital, as ordinarily defined, is wealth saved and 
used for the production of more wealth. Marx, the 
significant sub-title of whose book is, ‘‘ A Critique of 
Political Economy,” sneers at this definition, maintain 
ing (1) that the self-dependent producer, whose wares 
are the joint result of his own savings and his own labor, 
is never thought of asa capitalist ; and (2) that, as mat- 
ter of fact, existing capitalists have not come into pos- 
session of their enormous power as purchasersof human 
energy (labor-time) by any such innocent process as the 
simple saving of the surplus of their own labor products. 
Tne whole seventh section is devoted to the discussion 
of the history of capitalistic accumulation. The capl- 
talist, according to Marx, is the man who has cash. 
Usurer, merchant, employer of labor, in each case @ man 
of ready money ; his maxim, *‘ Buy to sell; buy cheap 
to sell dear. Use money to get more money.” To the 
capitalist, exchange and production are not means to 
any end but the making of money. 

Marx’s view of exchange starts from the acknow)- 
edged principle of classical political economy that the 
source of all value is the labor incorporated in the mate- 
rials of a commodity. It is tragically ludicrous to hear 
men talk of Marx as though he had invented this ele- 
mentary principle of Adam Smith. The point upon 
which Marx lays stress in his analysis of commodity 
and money is that, this being the case, the value of a 
commodity cannot be increased by exchange. Value is 
not imparted by the hands through which {t passes, but 
by the hands which have wrought out fits form. Of 
course commodities differ in quality, as weli as in the 
quantity of labor materialized in them, else there would 
be no exchange at all; but in every ona fide exchange 
both parties are ben: fited, without any increment of 
value to the commodity itself. If three coats are 
swapped for five pairs of breeches, the exchangers do 
not find themselves in possession of six pairs of panta- 
loons and four coats respectively, but Sans-culottes can 
now cover his extremities, and Bareback his shoulders. 
No value has been created, but existing values have 
been utilized. If, therefore, a third party intervenes 
between the exchangers, with a view to his own advan- 
tage, he must induce A to part with a commodity which 
materializes, say, five ordinary labor days for one made 
by B in which are incorporated only three, the middle- 
man possessing himself of two labor days by the trade. 
Of course, Marx understands by labor-day the average 
sccial, not the individual, labor day—an idea suggested 
by William Petty, and adopted by no less a man than 
Benjamin Franklin. The usurer lends money for more 
money, openly and without disguise. ‘‘ It is naught, it 
is naught,” saith the merchant capitalist, ‘‘and when he 
goeth away he boasteth.” The captain of industry 
avails himself of conditions which enable him to pur 
chase control of multiplied human energies for definite 
periods, he reducing so far as in him lies the share of 
the products enjoyed by the producers to the minimum 
possible, whilst he employs all bis ingenulty to make 
their gross product the mazimum possible. ‘‘ Labor is a 
glut in the market! What have I to do with your 
wasted nerves and muscles ? what have I to do with 
the white face of your wife, or the pinched cheeks of 
your children? I own my machinery, and it pays to 
repair it; but how does it pay me to keep you and your 
children in repair ?” 

Now Marx, who devotes himself not to usurer or to 
merchant, but to the captain of industry, says: ‘‘ Hark 
ye, friend ! Labor alone creates value. In my analysis 
of commodity and of money I have shown that surplus 
value cannot arise by the mere exchange of commodi- 
ties. If it arise at all it must be because there is a some- 
thing purchasable under such peculiar conditions, and 
of such peculiar nature, that you get it literally for half 
its value. That something is human energy. Friend, 
you came by your money God and the devil know how! 
I, who believe in neither, do not care. By thrift pers 
haps, industry, energy ; by theft possibly, by cunning, 
by fraud legal or illegal—no matter! You have ft, and it is 
power. Use your power, but deceive not yourselves. We 
arepoor. How we came by our poverty let fate and 
chanceand blind Chronos answer. By laziness, thriftless- 
ness, possibly. By disease, oppression, misfortune, virtue, 
perhaps. No matter. Poor we are; consequently, 
having bodies, hungry and helpless. We have no com- 
modities to sell. But stored up within us is a potential 
energy, the very energy which when squeezed into 
material gives value to commodities. In other words, 
we have potential value to sell. We are machines to 
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rent. The law says you shall not buy us, but you can 
rent us and rack us. We ought, God knows, to have 
enough of what we produce to replenish our wasted 
energy, enough to keep the machinery of our children 
in good repair. But you and yours have got society so 
arranged that we must rent ourselves to you by the day 
or the week, on your terms, or go to rack and ruin, 
which to self-conscious machinery is a painful busi 
ness, Use your power, but quit fooling us; qu't telling us 
that you have saved of what you have produced, to feed 
us while we are producing. For you do not pay us our 
rent in advance. We get our wages, not on Mon- 
day morning, but on Saturday night—not always then. 
In six hours we produce enough to keep your shops and 
machinery intact, and to replenish our wasted energy. 
If the machinery of our bodies is run under your contro] 
six hours more, by what conception of equity do you 
claim all the surplus value thus created? Do you say 
that such a result follows from the very nature of human 
society ; then we say that it is time to abolish, not 
human society, but the form of it which makes such 
result inevitable. To-day we will make terms because 
we are in yuur power ; to-morrow you may have to make 
terms because you are in ours.” 

Apart from theory, it will be noticed that there is an 
issue of fact here ; to wit, what is the ratio of the total 
product of the human energy expended in any given 
case ? Now, what Marx maintains is that it is the incur 
able defect of the present industrial system that the 
hirer of labor is driven, by the nature of the system, to 
the exploitation of the laborer ; in other words, is driven 
to getting, by hook and by crook, all out of his work- 
people that he can. In his preface he declares that he 
has no quarrel with capitalists as such ; he regards them 
as a necessary product of historic forces, a conspicuous 
feature of a system, marvelous but transient, doomed 
like its predecessors to decay in the very moment and 
law of its genesis, So, in his chapters on Surplus Value, 
he piles citation upon citation from the English Blue- 
Books to show the exploitation of the laborer’s energy as 
matter of fact. He explores every detafl of the capital- 
istic system, with a view to showing, first, the absolute 
necessity of laborers to the existence of capitalists ; sec- 
ond, how the entire system is pervaded with evidence 
of an irrepressible conflict between those who are com 
pelled to sell unrealized energy, and those who can in 
crease their wealth only by converting that potential 
energy into the marimum of material product. The 
owner of machines has an interest in their well-being. 
But the renter of human machinery has no economic in- 
terest in its preservation, so long as the supply of new 
machines is such as, without increase of rent, easily and 
rapidly to replace the ones worn out.- That human 
machinery is conscious and self-conscious does not con- 
cern the renter thereof. For consciousness does not 
enter the sphere of economics—except in times of revo- 
lution. 

A word as to Marx’s method, described by all would- 
be expounders of him as Hegelian ; by Marx himself, 
however, as the Hegelian method turned right side up. 
‘“* For Hegel,” says Marx, ‘‘the Idea is the Demiurgos 
of the actual, the latter constituting its external mani- 
festation only. With me, on the contrary, the Ideal is 
nothing but the actual transformed and elaborated in the 
human brain.” 

No treatise of political economy is so deeply rooted in 
facts as ‘‘ Capital.” Be its inductions scund or unsound, 
the facts from which they are derived are disclosed page 
by page. The exposition only {s dialectic ; the method 
of investigation has been clearly inductive. Neverthe- 
less there runs through the book the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Hegelian philosophy of history, viz , that all 
historical developments are transient, not only in their 
phenomena, but in their laws. Marx’s book is an at- 
tempt to disclose the laws, not of society in general, for 
in the existence of such laws he has no belief, but of the 
laws of a single epoch, the epoch of industrial society as 
now organized. He seeks to apprehend it in the {nner- 
most currents of its being, its genesis, its development, 
its decay. He seeks to descry the outlines of the new 
social organism which shall replace the present when it 
shall be destroyed. 

But the value of ‘‘ Capital” as acriticism of existing 
social conditions is quite apart from al] attempts to fore- 
cast the future. It is one thing to demonstrate the im- 
pending dissolution of the actual; another to forecast 
the features ‘‘of the heir of all the ages,” of the newer 
and higher social system which is to replace the old. 

My Study, and Other Essays, by Professor Austin Phelps, 
D.D. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.), enlarges and re- 
publishes diseussions taken from various periodicals, relating 
chiefly to future retribution and kindred subjects, including 
“Vibratory Progress in Religious Beliefs,’’ ‘‘ The Hypothe- 
sis of a Second Probation,’’ ‘‘ Inspiration,’’ ‘‘ The New Eng- 
land Clergy and the Anti-Slavery Reform,’’ ‘‘ Massachusetts 
and the Quakers,’”’ ‘‘Does the World Move?” ‘‘Is the 
Christian Life Worth Living?’ ‘‘ A Study of the Episcopal 
Church,”’ *‘ Prayer as a State of Christian Living,” ‘‘ Why 
do I Believe Christianity to be a Revelation from God ?’’ 
He affirms of the original Andover brethren, by whom the 
Seminary was founded, and American Missiens too; “‘ No 
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dream of heathen probation after death blurred the vivid- 
ness of their faith. It was their unanimous belief that pro- 
bation began and ended here.’’ He describes the origin of 
the monthly concert for missions, and of the concert of 
prayer for colleges, of the American Tract and Education 
and Home Missionary Societies, of the first religious news- 
paper, and of the first organized total abstinence movement. 
He shows how truth is ‘the resultant of intemperate ad- 
vances and indignant rebounds ;”’ he insists that ‘‘the doc- 
trine of aretribution commensurate with guilt in degree and 
in duration cannot die out of human faith,” and that ‘‘ the 
retributive sentiment and the benevolent sentiment in the 
mind of God are one,’’ judging by ‘the atmosphere which 
the retributive idea carries with it from one end of the 
Scriptures to the other ;”’ be discusses retribution ‘‘in the 
light of reason’’ as well as of Scripture, declaring that 
“nature is vastly more relentless than the Scriptures in her 
retributive teachings ;’’ he rests the mystery of the endless 
existence of sin and suffering on the fact that we do not 
know that its prevention, under a perfect moral system, is 
possible to the power or wisdom of God; he protests 
against the hypothetical way in which the advocates of the 
new departure deny the old belief that probation ends with 
life, as tending to relax the popular faith ; he urges that a 
working theory of inspiration must comprehend in its scope 
“the entire Scriptures in their moral and religious teach- 
ings.’ He thinks that the New England clergy, down to 
this day, have been ‘‘ reformers without being fanatics: 
and that the Pilgrims have been judged unfairly as to ‘‘the 
Quaker business and the more dismal affair at Salem.” 
He shows how the world has moved and is moving, and 
that living in sympathy with God is the most real as well as 
blessed life; that while we of Puritan antecedents can 
have no inducement to abandon our birthright, we may 
enrich it by importing some usages of the old mother 
Church of England; that prayer has profound value as an 
element of moral being which life craves; and that our 
ancestral faith in Christianity as a supernatural disclosure 
of God may be reasonably tested. These essays are very 
timely, interesting, discriminating, and helpful. They 
deserve to be read over and pondered. They are highly 
finished in style, and convincing in argument, if not entirely 
satisfactory to skeptical inquirers. Who else has written 
so fairly and finely on these difficult and controverted 
subjects ? 


Current Discussions, by the six Professors of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is the third volume of its kind. Its 
aim is ‘‘ to answer the questions which every earnest student 
of theological and ecclesiastical subjects may be supposed 
to ask at the close of each year; viz., what has been 
done in the different fields of sacred learning during the 
past twelve months, and what are the latest results of such 
studies ?* It is areportof progress for those whe wish to 
prosecute their studies further along the line indicated. It 
meets at once the demands of busy pastors and of special- 
ists in such studies. Each Professor is directly responsible 
only for his own contribution. Hereafter it will be pub- 
lished annually in October. Professor Curtiss devotes his 
article to Old Testament textual studies, lexicons, gram- 
mars, commentaries, Old Testament history, periodical 
literature, encyclopedias, and especially to the merits of the 
Revision. Incidentally he refers to the text of the Septua- 
gint and tothe best recent commentary on each single book 
in the Old Testament. Professor Hyde’s article relates to 
the recent works on the New Testament introduction, text, 
interpretation, history, and theology. He touches the salient 
points in latest works of Reuss, Farrar, Salmon, Gregory, 
Von Soden, Dickson, Candlish, Pfleiderer, Warfield, Wool- 
sey, and others, indicating what has been published of late 
on each New Testament book and touching on pending 
critical questions. Professor Scott takes up the new litera- 
ture bearing on the sources of history, the general relation 
of Church and Empire, the persecutions, the spread of 
Christianity, the history of doctrine, church constitution 
and worship, the mediw#val Church and its missions, Mo- 
hammedanism, the Crusades, etc., making a very wide sur- 
vey, showing how the kingdom of God is growing, seeking 
for the latest new results of historic inquiry, and, like Pro- 
fessors Curtiss and Hyde, giving ample references in foot- 
notes to books quoted or reviewed. Professor Boardman 
treats of theology as found in the recent works of Dr. 
H. B. Smith, Professor E. A. Park, Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Dr. 
8. Leathes, the Bishop of Exeter, the essayists in the Sympo- 
sium on the Atonement, Professors Pfleiderer, Ritschl, 
Frank, President Porter, and the writers on Progressive 
Orthodoxy in the ‘“‘ Andover Review.’’ Professor Fisk de- 
scribes and criticises the lectures or sermons of the ‘‘ Ex- 
positor’’ and the “ Library of Biblical Literature,’’ of Bishop 
Littlejohn, Dr. W. G. Blaikie, the Rev. G. W. Hervey, Pro- 
fessor G. M. Hoppin, Dr. Joseph Parker, Dr. C. H. Payne, 
Thomas Jones, the Rev. N. Smyth, Dr. M. R. Vincent, Dr. 
W. M. Taylor, Dr. J. O. Dykes, Dr. A. Maclaren, Dr. W. C. 
Magee, Dr. A. P. Peabody, Professor David Swing, Professor 
W. G. Shedd, the Rev. W. M. Punshon, J. M. McCulloch, 
George Macdonald, Dr. Mark Hopkins, Dr. T. D. Talmage, 
and Professor E. A. Park, all with his well-known homilet- 
ical skill. Professor Willcox treats of the pastor, pastoral 
theology of the New Testament, the private life of the pas- 
tor, installation and recognition, work in the study, public 
worship, church beneficence, revivals of religion, pastoral 
visiting, German pastoral theology. The book has a good 
table of contents anda copious index. It is handsomely 
printed. wee st at 

The Silent South. By George W. Cabie. With Portrait. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Mr. Cable has done 
incalculable service, not only to the colored people, not only 
tothe Nation, but also to the South, by his articles on the social 
condition of the late slave States, here gathered into a volume. 
Mr. Cable believes that there is a South which disbelieves in 
the practices which still put an ignominy upon the colored 





people because they are colored, that it is silent because it 
dares not disregard the traditions of the upper caste, which 
no man can disregard without being put out of the upper 
caste and relegated to the parahs. Mr. Cable has 
himself in some sort attested his theory by sufferftng this 
penalty. He can no longer live in the South; not that his 
life would be endangered, but that his social standing with 
the old families would be gone. He speaks for this silent 
South, speaks brave, strong words, speaks them kindly but 
plainly, seeing clearly, speaking unambi,uously, and letting 
a flood of light in upon usages which need no other indict- 
ment to secure the condemnation of civilized communities 
than the mere description of them. The strength of Mr. 
Cable lies in his calmness ; he uses no epithets, expresses no 
emotion ; simply tells his story, and leaves it to produce its 
own effect. And the reader supplies the indignation and 
the epithets. For a social condition which will not suffer a 
negro lady or gentleman to travel in the same car with white 
gentlemen and ladies, nor negro children to attend the same 
school with white children, the South is responsible, as the 
North was once responsible for dueling and is still respon- 
sible for genteel drinking and reputable drunkenness, 
because it acquiesces and is silent. And Mr. Cable takes 
the only possible method to set right this great wrong. It 
cannot be righted by Civil Rights Laws, or Presidential 
elections, or corporals at the ballot-box; {it can oniy be 
righted by a public sentiment in other communities which 
will at last arouse the public sentiment of the better South, 
and suffer it to be silent no longer. 


Delsarte System of Dramatic Expression. By Genevieve 
Stebbins. (New York: E 8. Werner.) So many absurdities 
have been uttered about Delsarte’s system, both in the way 
of ignorant ridicule and of extravagant adulation, that it is 
a pleasure to have at last a clear and thorough exposition 
both of his central idea and the details of his methods. 
Miss Stebbins has been a pupil of the Abbé Delaumosne, 
the compiler of Delsarte’s system of dramatic art, has 
worked with others of the master’s most famous pupils, is 
intimately acquainted with all that has been written on the 
subject, and, besides this complete practical and theoretical 
acquaintance with her topic, brings to her task a concise 
and vivacious style. The matter of the volume is carefully 
arranged and well classified. Miss Stebbins gives the key- 
note to Delsarte’s idea in the sentences, ‘‘ This is an age of 
formulation. What Comte has done for exact science, 
Buckle and Mill for history, Spencer for culture, and Ruskin 
for painting, Delsarte has tried to do for action, for expres- 
sion.’? The motto of this school is that “trusting to the 
inspiration of the moment ts like trusting to a shipwreck for 
your first lesson in swimming.’’ Complete knowledge of the 
actions by which emotions are naturally expressed, absolute 
control of the physical means of producing those actions, are 
the objects held constantly in view. To thisend an immense 
number of exercises are to be pursued to gain flexibility and 
precision in facial and bodily expression. Just how much 
may be hoped for from a rigid application of the system, 
how far individuality might suffer and artifictality take its 
place, is a fair subject for difference of opinion, but must 
depend in great measure on the adaptability of the pupil. 
The world has not yet discovered asystem of making finished 
actors and rhetoricians out of incompetent or stolid 
material. At all evente, teachers and students will find very 
much that is of practical use in this volume, 





The ‘College Series of Greek Authors’? (Ginn & Co., 
Boston), under the editorial supervision of Professors J. W. 
White, of Harvard, and T. D. Sey mour, of Yale, includes 
thus far the Antigone of Sophocles, by Professor D'Ooge, 
of the University of Michigan, already noticed in these 
columns; the Clouds of Aristophanes, by Professor Hum- 
phreys, of the University of Texas ; the Apology and Crito of 
Plato, by Professor Dyer, of Harvard; the Bacchantes of 
Euripides, by Professor Beckwith, of Trinity College; and 
an Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer, by 
Professor Seymour. These editions of Greek authors have 
a double claim to excellence in that they are, in the first place, 
based on the best working German editions, and,in the second 
place, are edited for American use by someof the best Greek 
scholars in this country. The notes are foot-notes—an ar- 
rangement which leaves no excuse to the indolent student to 
fail to avail himself of the editor’s aid, afailure which every 
classical teacher has frequent occasion to observe when the 
notes are at the end of the book, as bas been the usual 
custom inthe past. As there is an obvious objection to 
this arrangement for recitation or examination use, the 
publishers also provide a text edition of each number 
of the series at the nominal price of twenty cents. Pro- 
fessor Seymour's Introduction to Homer treats of the 
style, syntax, dialect, and verse. With Autenrieth’s ‘‘Ho 
meric Dictionary,” this little book ought to be the student’s 
companion from the very beginning of his work upon 
Homer. It is not exhaustive of topics or citations, as will 
be shown by comparison with such a work as Monro’s 
** Homeric Grammar,”’ but the student will find few diffi- 
culties unexplained if he will exercise a little patience in 
hunting for the right section (the index might have been 
more complete), especially in dialectic forms. All the books 
of the series are attractively presented by the publishers. 
The paper is good, the type large and clear, and the matter 
not crowded, so that the page is a pleasure to the eye, and 
not a strain upon it, as in many Greek books. Each volume 
is furnished in stiff paper covers (price from 45 to 95 cents), 
or in cloth (60 cents to $1.25). Many other volumes are in 
preparation for this series. 


We are accustomed to send out many of the most 
important volumes which are laid on our table to experts 
for notice. In accordance with this custom, we sent the 
bound volumes of St. Nicholas for 1885 to a child critic 
for her opinion, which is as follows : 

The bound volumes of the “St Nicholas’ for 1885 I 





think are very nice. I like them better than I used to, 
because they seem to be growing up with me, but I suppose 
really I am growing up tothem. I like all the stories very 
much, especially four or five that I have read. ‘ His One 
Fault,” by J. 8. Trowbridge, is one. I like it because it is 
rather exciting, and because Christopher is so heedless, and 
80 many people are heedless that it seems very natural. 
The only thing I do not like is the way it begins. It seems 
as if it was in the middle of the story. When I began to 
read it, I thought I was reading the second chapter, only that 
I saw Chapter I. at the top. I like ‘‘ Driven Back to Eden,” 
by E. P. Roe, because I am interested in country things, 
and in little Bokey because he was so mischievous. I like 
the story of ‘‘How Santa Claus Found the Puvrhouse,”’ 
by Sophie Swett, because ‘‘Gobaly”’ was so k‘ad to the 
animals and especially to a lovely big dog of th doctor’s. 
‘*How Ernest and Theodore Heard the Seventh Synphony,”’ 
by Austin Chapin, Jr., is very interesting indeed, because 
it is true and unusual, and perhaps | like it better because 
I know the gentleman who wrote it. I like the pictures in St. 
Nicholas very much—all of them—and some of tne jingles, 
such as “‘ Five Little Maids with Hearts so Light,’ ete. I 
wish the person who wrote the “Spinning Whee Stories” 
would write some more. I think the children who have the 
“*St. Nicholas” are very fortunate. 


The Thought of God. By Frederick L. Hosmer and Will'am 
C. Gannett. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) ‘‘ The geode is 
rough without, but full of beautiful crystals withiu; turned 
inside out it would be fit for the crown of a king ,”’ so this 
unpretending volume with paper covers, and plain title- 
page, and no preface, contains sweet and beautifu thought, 
fit for the brain of a king. Blessed, indeed, is that king 
who thinks such thoughts of God! The first poem gives 
titlefto the book, and introduces the way to fifty-six short 
bymns and poems on varied subjects, all as pure and bright 
as the mountain atmosphere. The subtle charm that be- 
longs to true poetry steais from many of these pages into 
the spirit of the appreciative reader. The peculiar tender- 
ness that marks spiritual relations is felt, and the uplift 
from the dall sense-life attests the power of true art. There 
should be a full stream from the source whence these rivulets 
have flown. 

The American Caucus System, by G. W. Lawton (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is more successful as an in- 
teresting history of its origin than as a quasi defense of its 
character and operations. The author thinks the self- 
nominating method worse, and gives some illustrations 
from English politics, which do not prove his conclusion. 
It is curious that so late as 1823 the introduction of the 
word “‘ caucus’’ into a Senatorial debate was severely crit- 
icised as inconsistent with the dignity of that body. If the 
caucus could be made what the author imagines it might 
be, a deliberative body to consult the in‘erests and duty of 
the party, it might serve a useful purpose ; but this will not 
be so long as parties are organized and operated by pro- 
fessional politicians in their own interest. 





The History of the New York Clearing-House, published by 
the Financier Company of New York, contains a concise 
and clearly expressed account of the clearing-house system 
as carried on in New York and London, a historical sketch 
of the New York Clearing-House, its rules, methods, and 
business devices, with many valuable statistical tables, con 
taining information as to banks and bankers not elsewhere 
easily obtained. A steel portrait of Mr. W. A. Camp, Man- 
ager of the New York Clearing-House, serves as frontis- 
piece, and there are other illustrations. 


Among the recent republications of valuable works, 
James Freeman Clarke’s Jen Great [eligions must. not be 
overlooked. These two volumes have béen put in hand- 
some library dress, and ought to bea part of the equipment 
of every student of theology and religion who finds himself 
unable to possess the great mass of authorities upon whom 
Dr. Clarke has drawn. The great usefulness of these books 
is indicated by the fact that this new edition is the twenty- 
second of the first volume, and the fifth of the second 
volume. 


The Lord’s Day. By A. E. Waffle, M.A. (Philadelphia : 
The American Sunday-School Union.) A thousand-dollar 
premium from the John C. Green Fund was offered for the 
best book on the Lord’s Day. This volume took the prize. 
It is a valuable addition to the growing literature on this 
topic. The discussion is both popular and thoughtful, and 
ample enough to be of benefit to every reader. Appendix 
F contains many wise suggestions on how to help toward 
the proper observance of the day, worthy of careful atten- 
tion. Scant 

Outline of Christian History. By Joseph Henry Allen. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers.) This outline, extending from 
A D. 50 to 1880, will be found helpful in reviewing wider 
reading, and retaining in mind the results of study in his- 
tory. It is planned as a manual for class instruction. 
Those who have no time for thorough reading wilil obtain a 
good idea of the progress of Christianity by the careful 
perusal of this very condensed manual. 


Broken Bonds, by W. A. H. Stafford (New York: Andrew 
F. Underhill & Co.), is a story of a love affair interrupted 
by the lies of a despicable villain. who in the end receives 
his due reward. The plot is constructed with some cleyer- 
ness, but the dialogue is unnatural, and there is little in the 
way of character-study or humor to repay the trouble of 
reading. 

The Pastor's Diary and Clerical Record, prepared by the Rey 
Louis H. Jordan, B.D., and published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
is as comprehensive and satisfactory as any one could 
possibly desire. For the neglectful or forgetful pastor it is 
a sine gua non, and if well used cannot fail to promote 
orderly habits, 
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[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
ttan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


I have a young lady friend who is much taken aback at your 
attitude toward the first chapter of Genesis, in your able and 
welcome review of * Evolution and Theology.” Could I ask 
you, for her enlightenment, if you believe it to be inspired or 
reconcilable to true science, as Mr. Gladstone does? Also could 
I, one who believes in the evolution of the physical man, who is 
an admirer of John Fiske’s late works, who believes with Ten- 
nyson— 

“ There lives more faith in hcnest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds ;” 
who can say with Pope— 
* For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right”— 
can one who believes this, in your opinion (for such am I), be- 
comingly identify himself with the Congregational myn 

A.E. J. 

The first chapter of Genesis cannot, in our judgment, be 
regarded as a scientific chapter or as scientifically accu- 
rate ; though if it be compared with other cosmogonies of 
‘equal antiquity it will be found te be in remarkable har- 
mony with the general teachings of modern science. Its 
truth, however, is religious truth. By its harmony with the 
spiritual laws of the universe it is to be tested ; and this 
test it stands. The opinion that it is a poem in which im- 
perfect scientific knowledge has been made the vebicie for 
conveying profound spiritual truth is entirely reconcilable 
with its inspiration. Whether one of your experience can 
unite with a Congregational church would depend upon 
the Congregational church. There are many such which 
would welcome you without hesitation if you gave evidence 
that you sincerely felt your own sinfuiness and need of a 
divine Saviour, and that you hada supreme purpose to 
follow the example and obey the precepts of Jesus Christ, 
and a living trust in him to help you in so doing and to 
pardon you in your failures. 


In your opinion, is it right to substitute water or milk for wine 
at the commupion table? Would you not consider it a denial of 
Christ’s teachings and example f E ¢.G 

No ceremony is of the essence of the Christian religion. 
When Paul found that circumcision interfered with the 
work of the Gospsl, he abandoned circumcision. We have 
no doubt that, in any given locality or community, it would 
be legitimate to modify or abandon the Lord’s Supper if it 
ceased to be a means of grace. In a 8tate’s prison or inebri- 
ate asylum, for example, we should not advise the use oi 
even unfermented wine ; it would be better to dispense with 
the communion service altogether. In our judgment, how- 
ever, there is ne exigency which requires, in the community 
in general, zny such wide departure from the practice of 
the church and the example of Christ. Weshould prefer 
the omission of the Lord’s Supper altogether to an attempt 
to celebrate it in the use of water or of milk. There are 
unfermented wines, which can be used if any considerable 
number in the church have conscientious scruples against 
the use of fermented wines. 


Ihave read the series of articles entitled * Aids to Faith” 
with deep interest, and am now rereading. 1 have sought to 
read them ina receptive spirit, and to be profited by them; but 
one question perplexes me, and I come to you hoping for aid in 
its solution. If, as you believe, the basis of one’s religious belief 
is in one’s own consciousness, receiving and responding to the 
invisible truth, that we have an inward witness which attests to 
us the truth, an invi-ible sense by which God is known -in other 
words, that spiritual truths must be spiritually perceived—what 
aid and comfort can you offer to one ,who does not possess this 
spiritual perception, who * has no apparent power to perceive 
the invisible divine”? Cc. L. B. 

The spiritual faculty is to be developed by the use of means, 
as every other faculty. If you possess no taste for music or 
art, you would not therefore conclude that there is no music 
and no art; you would set yourself to acquire the power to 
perceive what others perceive. If you were indifferent to 
human sympathy, you would not therefore conclude that 
human affection is a myth; you would set yourself to 
develop a more sympathetic nature. So set yourself to 
develop the spiritual gift which in some measure exists in 
allof us: by reading of the Bible; by reading books of 
spiritual biography ; by mingling with persons of spiritual 
apprehension and life; by prayer: and by following the 
teachings cf Christ in an endeavor to do for others about 
you what he did for those about him, sure that the more 
you give the more you will thereby receive. 


Can you enlighten me as to the reason why the Sunday-school 
children of the Universalist and Unitarian churches have been 
regularly refused admission to the yearly union anniversary 
exercises in the Western District of Brooklyn? and, in your 
opinion, does such refusal reflect credit, from a Christian stand- 
poiut, upon the orthodox churches that exclude these manne ? 


We can see no good reason for this refusal. It jean 
grows out of a fear lest the children shall think that the 
orthodox churches look with favor or with indifference 
upon the doctrines of the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches. In our judgment there is no reason why the 
children of any Sunday-school should be refused permission 
to participate in these anniversary exercises, 


Will you kindly inform me as to the object of Sunday-school 
teachers’ meetings? What is usually done at such meetings, and 
how often do they meet? ee 

Where it is possible, the teachers’ meeting should be held 
every week. The success of the meeting will depend greatly 

upon its leader. He should form a clear and definite con- 
ception of the object or objecte to be accomplished in the 





characters of the pupils by the appointed lesson. He should 
also acquaint himself as thoroughly as possible with such 
matters of history, chronology, azd exegesis as throw light 
upon it; and he should then endeavor to draw out the 
thougitts and opinions of the teachers, not letting them for- 
get, nor forgetting himself, that the object of the Sundcay- 
school is not to teach history, biography, or even dogmatic 
theology, but to make better boys and girls, and that the 
question to be kept constantly in mind by the teachers is— 
how the lesson can best be used for this purpose. 


InQuIRER.—The habit of falsehood is, perhaps, of all evil 
habits the most difficult to break up; and when it has 
become chronic and ingrained, it is almost impossible to 
break it up. Inthe case you describe it seems almost like 
a mental disease, requiring the counsel, if not the treat- 
ment, of a wise specialist. We can see no remedy, except 
to secure for such a one employment where there is the 
least opportunity for and temptation to falsehood, as in 
some purely mechanical occupation. If you can give us the 
name of the story to which you refer, we will endeavor to 
give information respecting it. We are not able to identify 
it from your description. 


B. P.—We have no faith in any insurance company which 
is founded upon simple assessments, and in which there is 
ne accumulated reserve. The success of such a plan de- 
pends wholly upon the assumption that the assessed mem- 
bers will continue te pay their assessments, and that new 
members will come in to take the place of those who die ; 
and experience does not justify this assumption. We ad- 
vise you not to insure in any company that has not a capi- 
tal on which it can draw to pay its losses; and there is 
nothing in the leaflet which you send us to indicate that the 
association which issues it has any such capital. 


J. D. J.—The best translation of the Bible for one who 
desires to know exactly the meaning of the original is the 
New Version; we know nothing comparable to it asa 
translation of the Old Testament. Norton’s translation of 
the Gospels, and Conybeare & Howson’s paraphrase of 
Paul’s Epistles, and Dean Alford’s Revised Version of the 
New Testament are all valuable for a comparative study. 
We are not familiar with J. M. Darby’s versicn. 





I am very much obliged to you for the answer to my puzzle. 
May I ask your assistance again? I saw once some children— 
twelve, I think—wind a May-pole with ribbons—red, white, and 
blue. They danced around it, each holding a ribbon, and wind- 
ing it in such a way that the ribbons formed first checks and 
then stripes. Can you or any of your readers tell me the order in 
which the children go round to form them ? 

Please tell your correspondent that I have been successful in 
getting rid of red ants in two ways—one, by scattering around 
mint, tansy, or some strong-scented herb, as these insects are 
very sensitive to smells; another, by tracing them patiently (it 
has sometimes taken hours) to their homes, and then scalding 
them thoroughly with boiling water. 

How would you explain the expressions, * A friend of mine; a 
brother of Ais,’ etc.? Why do we have the possessive after a 
preposition ? Admiringly and gratefully yours, i 

Winding the May-pole is a very pretty thing, and we hope 
you may have an answer from some person who is familiar 
with the arrangement of the ribbons. 

The question in respect to the possessive ‘of his,’’ etc., is 
differently answered by different grammarians. Goold 
Brown considers it ellipsis: A friend of my (friends), one of 
my friends; a brother of his (brothers). Whitney, who is 
an acknowledged authority, says: ‘‘ In expressions like ‘A 
picture of my father’s,’ ‘A word of the Dean’s coining,’ the 
construction is the same, only in the former instance the 
limited word is not expressed. If expressed it would be, 
not ‘A picture of my father’s pictures,’ but ‘A picture of 
my father’s possessing or owning,’ the suppressed or implied 
word being always a verbal noun. If this limited word is 
not expressed, it ig because its presence is not necessary to 
convey the meaning. It is generally the word having or 
making, or something of similar import readily suggested by 
the phrase to which it belongs. Thus: A picture of the 
king’s (having or possessing) ; A picture of Benjamin West’s 
(making or painting) ; A letter of Cowper's (writing or com- 
posing); That boy of Norcott’s (having) ; A student of Lady 
Huutingdon’s (educating) ; Bizarre is a favor:te expression 
of our author’s (using) ; A discovery of Newton’s (making or 
discovering). When the suppression of the limited word 
would make the expression appear unfinished, or leave ‘the 
weaning doubtful, it is expressed ; as, This is a house of my 
own planning; The entertainment was one of the duke’s 
providing.”’ In your example, of course the possessive pro- 
noun is used, instead of the possessive form of the noun in 
the illustrations given by Professor Whitney. 


1. Iam very near-sighted—so much so that at any theatrical 
performance, no matter how near I may be to the stage, I need 
not only an opera-glass, but also my strong near-sighted glasses. 
As itis very awkward to use so many “ eyes,” I would like to 
know if there ts any help for it in the shape of an opera-gilass (or 
anything of the kind) specially designed for the use of just such 
unfertunates. 2. If any public apeaker, preacher, or actor, such 
as Salvini, has, at one time or other, specially if unconsciously, 
ministered to my pleasure and proht, would it be right and wise 
for me (a middle-aged spinster, with a fair allowance of common 
sense) to write to such person a word or two of thanks and uac- 
knowledgment? If yes, ought such note to be signed with my 
real name,“ as a guarantee of good faith,” as the newspapers say? 
And would it be proper to request a word of reply? 3. Will you 
tell me the purport of the quotation I so often see in your adver- 
tising columns, ‘* Who visiteth the widow and fatherless,” etc. ? 

A. R. McL. 

1. Opera-glasses to meet this requirement are manufact- 
ured by H. Waldstein, 14 Union Square. 2. There would 
certainly be no wrong in the action, provided the person 
addressed \is of such a \character as to make correspond- 
ence unobjectionable, Yes, sign with your own name, It 





would be better not to request a reply. 3. The purpose ap- 
pears to be indicated by James i., 27, from which it is taken. 


Can any one teil me how to wash cream-colored cotton goods 
so as not to lose the cream tint? I have heard of rinsing in cof. 
fee, but that gives the article a grindy appearance, quite unlike 
the original. 

I have read the methods of cooking rice recently published in 
your paper, and wonder how any one can find rice cooked sim- 
ply in water a palatable dish. Our plan is to put It to simmer in 
a double boiler, first in a little water, until the rice softens 
somewhat, then fill up the vessel with plenty of good, rich milk, 
salting it to taste, and let it cook slowly the best part of an hour, 
stirring a few times in the beginning, till danger of settling thick 
at the bottom is over. This, eaten with a dressing of cream or 
some apple jelly, is delicious, 

Apropos of apple jelly, do your readers all know that, even 
now, fine jelly can be made from the smal! and inferior apples 
sorted out from the winter supply? 

Wash well, quarter, and cut out imperfections (need not be 
peeled), put over the fire in barely enough water to cover, and 
proceed as for other jelly. Wesometimes add the juice and rind 
ofa lemon. A little less sugar than other sour fruits. Simmer 
three-quarters of an hour. It is very delicate, and our favorite 
jelly. 

Receive the best wishes of an appreciative subscriber. 

M.S. 

Which French grammar would you think best for students- 
either beginners, or for those advanced * 

A Freneh teacher, who has had much experience, says 
that, for actual beginners—those who know absolutely noth- 
ing of the language—she would suggest ‘‘ Methode Bereity,”’ 
Part I. (costing 62 cents) and Part II. (costing $1.25), For 
those a little advanced, Saradou’s Grammar (Parts I. and LI.), 
if it can be obtained—which is doubtful; and if not, La 
Russe’s Grammar, which costs 50 cents. 


Several correspondents send answers to the riddle said to 
have been written by Bishop Whately. It may be found in 
Barrow’s “ Bible in Spain.’’ We give one answer only : 

“ A headless man had a letter to write ;” 
(The headless man is a printing-press.) 
“ The man who read it had lost his sight ;”’ 
(The paper, that reads or receives impressions from the type.) 
“The dumb repeated it word for word ;” 
(The same paper, after being printed.) 
“ And deaf was the man who saw and heard.” 
(The reader of the paper.) Miss C. L. 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va. 


1 am acquainted with Munro’s cheap library, and can rec- 
ommend the following to ‘‘L. C. J.” ‘*Soll und Haben,”’ 
by Freytag ; ‘‘ Uarda,”’ by Ebers; ‘‘Ekkehard,’’ by Schef- 
fel; ‘‘ Eine Frage,”’ by Ebers; ‘‘Im Schillingshof,” by Mar- 
litt ; ‘‘ Amtmann’s Magd,’’ by Marlitt. ie A 


As I have read a great deal of German, and am quite 
familiar with the German publications of Munro, I venture 
to answer your correspondent’s question. One of the best 
German works that [ know of is Freytag’s ‘‘Soll und 
Haben.’’ Another that I like very mucn is Scheffel’s 
“Ekkehard.”” This latter has a historical foundation, and 
the style is very fine. Among the shorter stories Auerbach’s 
‘“* Barfiissele’’? and Karl Detlef’s ‘‘Auf Capri’ are both 
charming. If your correspondent hasn’t already read the 
English translations of Miss Marlitt’s novels, she will enjoy 
“Die Zweite Frau,”’ ‘‘ Das Geheimniss der alten Mamsell,”’ 
and ‘‘Goldelse.”” Werner’s ‘‘Gliickauf ” is also very good. 
Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Deutsche Liebe’”’ is a beautiful thing, 
though quiet and sad. ‘‘Der Kaiser” is one of Ebers’s 
historical novels, and is well worth reading. There are 
several others I could recommend, but perhaps the list is 
already sufficiently long. E. K. C. 

GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


I am an interested reader of your valuable paper, and 
appreciate the interest you take in making it so attractive. 
1 have beea amusing myself of late by making a collection 
of relics and minerals, especially relics of the departed red 
men, and have succeeded in collecting from the site of an 
ancient Indian village near here quite a large box of flint 
arrow-heads. Having a great many more than I care to 
keep myself, I am willing to divide them among some of 
the relic-loving friends of The Christian Union, if any 
care for a specimen. When sending, inclose, with your 
address, a two-cent stamp for postage. 

A. Quick, South Branch, N. J. 


Mrs. P. C. W., in issue of January 28, is informed that 
there is an instrument called a polyopticon that can be 
used as a magic lantern, and can also be made to reflect 
card photographs and other small pictures on a screen or 
white wall very beautifully. It can be bought, probably, of 
any dealer in optical instruments. PoLyopTicon. 


Ihave The Christian Union from 1884 and 1885, which I 
would be glad to exchange for ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ” of the 
same years. My papers are scarcely sotled at all. 


Mary MAXxwecy Cate. 
Foupa, Minn., January 11, 1886. 


Miss A. J. can obtain the information she wants by 
addressing the New York Christian Home for Intemperate 
Men, 1,175 Madison Avenue, New York. 


M. A. can obtain “ Spirits in Prison,” by E. H. Plumptre, 
through E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


F. A. G. would like to know the authorship of a poem 
called ‘* The Creed of Belis,’’ beginning— 
** How;sweet the chime of Sabbath bells ! 
Each one its creed in music tells,” 


Please give me the name of what you consider the best work 
on etiquette ; one covering all the ground. 
A Constant READER. 
“Manners and Social Usages,’’ by Mrs. John Sherwood, 
published by Harpers, 








Feb. 18, 1886. 
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HUNTING A WORD TO DEATH. 


Says the Boston ‘‘ Herald :” ‘‘A man who 
does not learn every day at least one new 
word, and learn to apply it discriminating- 
ly, is making the world just so much the 
duller and more wearisome for his living 
in it. If he invited his friends every day 
in the year to dine with him, and gave 
them nothing but bread and molasses to 
eat, they would cut him right and left. 
Why not cut him equally for eternally 
serving up a like stale hash of epithets? 
In the interest of humanity, a crusade 
ought to be inaugurated against every ty- 
rant of a word that insists on usurping 
the throne and turning all the rest of the 
English language out-of-doors. Perhaps, 
just at present, one of the worst offenders 
is the word ‘magnetic.’ If a preacher 
sets his congregation weeping or rejoicing, 
ho is ‘ magnetic ;’ if Dr. Holmes convulses 
a whole table with laughter, he, too, fs 
‘magnetic ;’ if a sweet girl takes captive 
some one’s heart, ‘magnetic’ again ; and 
if a professional rubber quiets anybody’s 
nerves by equalizing his circulation, he, 
likewise, is ‘magnetic.’ Now, the monot- 
onous use of such language is the high 
road to idiocy. Because, forsooth, those 
famous Italians, Galvani and Volta, half 
a century ago revealed to an astonished 
world the power of the magnetic current 
to make a dead frog's legs kick in as lively 
a way as though so many fiddlers had 
struck up for a dance, is that any reason 
why Phillips Brooks should have no ep!- 
thet to himself to describe his way of 
convulsing sinners, or Dr. Holmes none 
for his of convulsing whole alumni din- 
ners? And yet, no sooner did this malign 
word ‘ magnetic’ strike the fostering sofl 
of New England than it developed with 
all the virulence of a cholera germ. Just 
as the Concord boys ‘fired a shot heard 
round the world,’ so did the spasmodic 
kicking of that one historic frog’s legs 
vibrate through the whole realm of New 
England speech. Now, such terms may 
be vastly convenient to cover up igno- 
rance and save the whole bother of obser 
vation, thought, and accurate character- 
ization, but, after all, does not one want 
to know a little more specifically how a 
great poet, painter, humorist, divine—or 
even a bewitching girl—works such mar- 
velous effects, than to be referred, fora 
sole answer, to a zinc-copper battery de- 
veloping a current capable of exciting 
agility in the legs of a dead batrachian ? 
As a comprehensive and sublime general- 
jzation of all the infinite variety of weep- 
ing, laughing, loving, exulting, and ador- 
jog into simple modifications of the one 
fundamental act of physical kicking, this 
short cut of speech may have great scientific 
value, but its triumph will be purchased 
at the cost of death to the King’s Eng- 
lish.” 








LIFE ON A CORAL ISLAND, 


The misery of life ona coral island, says 
a writer in the London “Saturday Re- 
view,” can hardly be exaggerated. One 
English family, stationed at Diego, lives 
on a little islet east of the entrance. It 
rains every day. The mosquitoes are un- 
equaled for size and ferocity. The only 
food is an occasional fresh fish, with tinned 
meat and vegetables from England. The 
monotony of existence is only broken by 
the visit of an occasional ship, or by a gale 
which unroofs the house. To the lonely 
inhabitants it is nothing that beautiful 
shells aud branching coral are to be found 
on the beach ; that strange, bright birds 
come across the ocean to build their nests 
in the cocos trees, or that the sea over the 
reef is of an ethereal blue such as no one 
can imagine that has not seen it. The 
stray visitor goes away disenchanted with 
life on a coral island and ready to prefer 
the discomforts of civilization, the re- 
straint of society and clothes, the pests of 
the post and the telegram, to green islands 
and blue sea, with rats, thunder-storms, 
mosquitoes, and land-crabs for company, 
and a thermometer always at summer 
heat. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


THE KRUPP GUN-WORKS AT ESSEN. 
A NOTABLE NUMBER, 


Contributed to by Grorcge Wriiiam CoRrrtI1s, 
W. D. Howe ts, Coarvtes DupLeY WARNER, 
Constance Fenrmore Woorson, E. P. Rog, 
Moncurt D. Conway, BranpER MATTHEWS, 
Davip Ker, Huon Dauzrer, C. H. Farnuam, 
Frances L. Mace, and others, and profusely 
illustrated. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 430) 


FOR MARCH, 1886, 


CONTENTS : 
The Open-Air Sacrament. 
Frontispiece (illustration for ‘Cape Breton 
Folk"). From a Drawing by A. B. Frost; 


An Iron City beside the Ruhr. 
A Description of Krupp’s Gun-making Establish- 
ment at Essen. By Moncure D. Conway. Il- 
lustrated ; 


She Sfoops to Conquer. 
Beginning of Act /V. With Four Illustrations by 
E. A. ABBEY ; 


Portrait of Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. 
Full-page Plate Engraving ; 


The City of Cleveland. 
By Epmunp Kirke, Illustrated ; 


Cape Breton Folk. 
By C. H. Farnuam. Illustrated by A. B. Frost; 


With the Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion. 
By Wii. Simrson. Illustrated ; 


Dogs and their Management. 
By Hueu Dauzisv. Illustrated ; 


Africa’s’ Awakening. 
By Davip Ker. With Map; 


The Home Acre. Part I. 
By E. P. Rog; 


East Angels. Part XV. 


By Constance Fenimore Woo son ; 


Brief—as Woman’s Love. 
A Story. By BrRanDER MATTHEWS; 


A Rose of Jericho. 
A Poem. By Frances L. Mace; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grorce WILLIAM CuRTIs. 

Does the Puritan Survive?—Importance of the 
Individual.—Ar:erican Opera in New York.— 
**And meanwhile, Brethren, how is it with 
us?” 


Editor’s Study. 
By Witiuiam Dean Howe tts. 

Dr. Holmes’s MortaljAntipathy to Young Poets. 
—A Surfeit, not a Dearth, of Poets impending. 
—Some Considerations why we should not 
Grieve if there never were any more Poets,— 
Difficulty of Forecasting Poets in the Absence 
of a Meteorologico-Literary Bureau.—Mr, 
Stedman's Poets of America, and Mr. Court- 
hope’s Liberal Movement in English Litera- 
ture.—Defense of a Child of Darkness.—Mr. 
Gosse’s Essays from Shakespeare to Pope.— 
Genius: a Philistine View of it. —-Grant’s Mem- 
oirs.—The First Napoleon. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CuarLes DupLEY WARNER. 

The New England 'Farmer.—A‘Plantation Funer- 

al.—The Coolest Man in the French Army.— 

The Dingy Sod House of Dakota.—A Dieap- 

pointment.—Taking Advantage of Company.— 

Why not Two Dozen !— Oue Satisfactory Item, 

—Only an Incident.—Trying to Make it All 

Right (illustration by W. H. Hyve). 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S WEEELY . ...........+000... 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA- 
RY (One Number a week for 52 weeks) 10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks .. 1500 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Oraer or Di aft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, eomprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
eet will be sent by mail on receipt of Ted 

Jents, 





The Southern Bivouac 
FOR MARCH 


WILL CONTAIN 


A fac-simile reproduction of a letter from | 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, relating to the| 
KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF 98, | 
Also, RESOLUTIONS OF THE KEN-| 
TUCKY LEGISLATURE, differing mate- | 
rially from the accepted version. } 


A ‘description of the Teche (La.) Country 


Fifty Years Ago. | 

—— | 
Paul H. Hayne’s graphic description of | 
the DEFENSE OF FORT WAGNER, IN 
CHARLESTON HARBOR; the desperate 
assault made by the Federal troops under 


Col. Shaw. 


R. M. Kelly's Sketch of John Williamson, 
Botanist and Ar ist, with numerous ifllustra- 
tions, i 
Will be ready about February 25th. rah 

sale by all Newsdealers, or sample 

copies sent on receipt of 20 cts. 


(Annual subscriptions $200; six 
months $1.00) to 


Southern Bivouac, 


B, F. AVERY & SONS, Publishers, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











1886. | 
ANNUAL SPRING CLEARANCE SALE | 


| 
| 


Theological Books | 


FROM LONDON AUCTIONS. | 
Valuable Theological Books, second: | 
hand, all of which are in good con-| 
dition unless otherwise stated, and 


at very low prices. 
The Catalogue sent free on application, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 


31 West 23d St., - New York. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


By Henry Ward Beecher. 


Part L., Theoretical and Doctrinal Sermons. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents, Part IL, Practical and Vital 
Sermons, Paper, @1. Parts I. and II, bound 
together in Cloth, 440 pages. @1.50. 

“He casts upon the grest fundamental doctrines 
of the church, in succession, the light of the Evolu 
tionary theory; and those who felt assured before 
of their firm foundation, must yet confess that they 
take on new beauty and meaning under this light, 
while many will owe to this illumination no less 
than the renewal of a lost belief.”—{Sacramento 
Record-Union, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


*,* Send for our new Catalogue of Choice 
American Books, 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
ee ee aod, cents In ye 
‘or catalogue and supplement of over 7,@00 
jecta. Mention thia paper. ba - 
S@QULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
338 Washi m.. B 








. Mass 





HIGH CLASS 


ETCHINGS. 


A new Illustrated Catalogue 
free by mail. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
New York. 





SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 

Song Greeting. 

(60 cts , or $6 perdoz) By L O. Emerson. 
really admirable collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Song. 

(75 cts., or $6 perdoz) Ry E. Leslie. Finecol- 
lection of the best Part Songs, Duets, &c. 

Song Reader. Book 2. 

(60 cts., or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown. 
Practical note reader, with good music. 

Public School Hymnal. 

(40 cts.. or $3 60 perdoz) By Irving Emerson. 
Large collection of well chosen hymns and 
tunes. 

Welcome Chorus, by W. S. Tilden. 

High School Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. 

Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three 
very successful High School Song Books. 
Price, each, $1, or $9 per doz. 

For Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers. Book 
1 (35 cents), Book 2 (50 cents), Book 3 (50 cents), 
by Emerson & Tilden, are increasingly popular 
in graded schools, 

Song Bells, by L. 0. Emerson, and 

Golden Robin, by W. 0. Perkins, are two 


A 


very pular general collections of genial 
school songs. Price of each, 50 cts., or $480 
per doz. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 











| DIAMOND COLLECTION.—Danxs. 


61 pp, Paper, $3 60 per doz.; 35c. ea. by Mail. 
FESTIVAL ANTHEMS,—Danxs. 

64 pp., Paper, $3.60 per doz.; 35c. ea. by Mail. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 

Boards, $9 00 per doz.; $1 00 each by Mail. 
TEMPLE ANTHEMS,—Lowry & Doane. 

Boards, $12.00 per doz ; $1.25 each by Mail. 
CHORAL ANTHEMS.—Danss. 

Boards, $13.50 per doz.; $1.50 each by Mall. 
ENCLISH ANTHEMS,—Lasar. 

Cloth, $24.00 per doz.; $2.25 each by Mail. 
eA FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph Street. Chicago. 


OTES OF TRIUMPH 


By Rev. E. S. LORENZ & Rev. l. BALTZELL 








Two Editions—Round and Character Notes. 
A New 8.S. Music Book of Excellence. Bright 
appropriate, carefully prepared. Large number of 
writers. Complete. Send for Specimen Pages. Prices: 
Single Copy, 35 cents; Per doz., by express, $3.60; 
by mail, $4.00; Per 100, $30.00, 
Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 





Sznp ror CaTALocur. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker S*., N.Y, 


“ The best book in sight for its purposs.” 
—([Rev. H. M. Storrs, D.D. 


-IRITUAL SONGS for 
SOCIAL WORSHIP. 


BY THE 


Rev. Chas. S, Robinson, D.D., LL.D, 
For the Prayer-Meeting. 


‘* The best book for social meetings that I 
know of.’’—[Dr. Ropert West, Editor The 
Advance. 

“I know of no collection of hymns and 
tunes so available for use in small churches. 
I recommend it in preference to any other.’’ 
—[Rev. Appison BLANCHARD, Supt. Am, 
H. M. 8., Topeka, Kan. 


$10.00 


will buy forty copies of the hymn edition, 
and four copies with tunes, bound in full 
cloth, red edges. 

This book costs but 50 cents in quantities, 
and contains 553 hymns and 330 tunes. The 
edition containing the bymns only is sold at 
20 cents. 

It is the best value for the money in the 
market. Sample copies to ministers on 


request. 
THE CENTURY CO.,, N.Y. 


nc mye and MEN OF SCIENCE shows how 

skeptics may prove the Bible true, 

present ee an unbelieving friend. > oe 
ISAAC L. CASE, Oryra, Tenn. 











Clairette, Imperial Twill, Royal 
Feather, and Pansy Cloths. Those w 


PRIESTLEY'S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS. 


ficult problem was presented at the épproach of summer. Black materials were 





Serge, Princetta, Convent, Gypsy, 
ho have worn mourning kuow what a dif- 






heavy, and often mourning was laid aside because its weight and heat were unendur. 
able. This problem is now solved. R. Priestly & Co. «ffer eight fabrics, some 
scarcely warmer than silk muslin, all the same perfect unchangeable black. 
—[Domestic Monthly for February. 












Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


We recently spoke of the death of Joseph Maas in 
London ; and among the various stories which have been 
set in circulation since bis decease, one meets with 
several curious and interesting incidents. It is related, 
for instance, that early in his career the late Joseph Maas 
took the place of Sims Reeves at a Lordon concert, the 
latter being indisposed. Going to Nottingham the next 
morning he heard from behind his newspaper two fellow- 
travelers discussing the performance. One of them had 
gone all the way from Nottingham to London to hear 
Reeves, and was exceedingly wroth at the substitution 
of a ‘‘nobody.” Then Mr. Maas laid down his paper, 
and expressed his regrets at having doneso poorly, etc., 
to the other’s great confusion. Apologies followed, 
however, and the incident was the beginning of a life- 
long friendship. 


Those who are interested in the development of Ameri- 
can opera will be glad to see the following item, which 
appeared in the columns of the morning journals last 
week : *‘ The articles of incorporation of the American 
Opera Company (Limited) were filed at Albany yester- 
day. The capital is $250,000, and the object of the 
company is stated to be to give American opera, being 
& permanent organization of the enterprise which is now 
producing American opera at the Academy of Music in 
this city. The corporators are Parke Godwin, Levi P. 
Morton, August Belmont, Andrew Carnegie, John 
McGinnis, Jr., Henry Seligman, Theodore Thomas, 
George C. Cooper, Caroline S. Belmont, A. B. Blod- 
gett, Francis B. Thurber, George M. Pullman, Horace 
White, Jeannette M. Thurber, John H. Beach, N. K. 
Fairbank, William B. Bininger, Horace Porter, Brayton 
Ives, H. J. Jewett, Charles Crocker, Robert Harris, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Edward Winslow, William E. 
Dodge Stokes, W. D. Washburn, 8. L. M. Barlow, 
Arabella D. Huntington, E. Frank Coe, W. R. Dins- 
more, 8. V. White, Fer. W. Peck, Russell H. Hoadley, 
A. B. Darling, C. O. Brice, Henry Hilton, John W. 
Mackay, H. L. Horton, and 8. B. Eaton.” 


It seems a great pity that a large number of objects of 
art now in the possession of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art should be rendered practically useless because of 
lack of exhibition room. In the recent report of the 
Trustees it is declared that they have in storerooms and 
el:ewhere collections and individual specimens of various 
art industries sufficient to fill another building, and that 
they are now hidden away and useless for lack of room 
to exhibit them. The fault, however, does not lie at the 
door of the Trustees, who received authorization from 
the Legislature two years ago for the extension of the 
Museum building, and even filed building plans, which 
were accepted by the Park Department, last April. Be- 
yond this the Trustees could not proceed, and the Park 
Department have not proceeded. And now, the useful- 
ness of the Museum being rostricted by these limitations, 
the Trustees have brought up the question whether the 
Museum will not be better off if they close the temporary 
arrangement with the city, which provides the building, 
and move out of the park into a building of their own. 

The report of the Trustees, apart from this, shows the 
Museum to be in a flourishing condition. It has reached 
the beginning of the New Year without debt; it has 
added largely to its collections, and has increased its in- 
fluence and usefulness. No taxes have been levied upon 
the public for its foundation or collections ; and, not- 
withstanding the fact that the current expenses annually 
approximate to forty thousand dollars, the city does not 
agree to contribute anything, although it has given 
something less than fifteen thousanda year, without any 
pledge for future years. It is to be hoped that by 
another year the collections now stored away shall have 
been put in place in suitable halls, and that steps will 
have been taken toward the erection of the extension. 


We spoke recently of the desirability of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the libretto and score of 
Wagner's ‘‘Parsifal” before its representation by the Sym- 
phony Society in the near future. We again call atten- 
tion to the benefit to be derived from some study and 
reading of this sort, and we append herewith a brief list 
of Wagnerian literature for the benefit of those who 
may desire to follow out our suggestion : 

“The Standard Operas,” by Mr. G. P. Upton, con- 
tains clear, complete, and readable synopses of nearly 
all the operas, besides short biographic notices of the 
composers. Seventy-five pages are devoted to Wagner's 
operas and music dramas. Those who wish to inform 
themselves more fully regarding Wagner’s life and doc- 
trines may consult Dannreuther’s ‘‘ Wagner,” or Burll- 
name’s translation of some of Wagner's essays called 
* Art Life and Theories of Wagner.” A charming short 
biograrhy of Wagner has been written by Dr. Hueffer, 
musica) critic of the London ‘‘ Times ;’ and the Rav. 
H. R. Haweis’s ‘‘My Musical Memories” contains full 
and fascinating accounts of the Bayreuth festivals, the 





‘* Nibelung’s Ring,” ‘‘ Parsifa],” besides personal remi- 
niscences of Wagner, Liszt, and other musicians. 


The paragraphs published recently in this column 
relating to Dr. Charles Waldstein’s articles in the 
“Century,” ‘‘ The L<s:on of Greek Art,” in which he 
plead for a wider knowledge of art among the people, 
and pointed out the possibilities of art development in 
this country by a more careful and systematic education 
of the young, and by a higher standard among artists 
themselves, receives an echo in a recent article in the 
‘‘Musical Herald,” which takes up the consideration 
of the same question in one of {ts phases from a musical 
point of view. The writer says: ‘‘ Within a few 
years it has been practically demonstrated that ‘ten or 
fifteen minutes judiciously devoted to music each day 
will enable the children in the public schools to acquire 
during school life the ability to read music at sight as 
iotelligently as they read an English author.’ As a re- 
sult of this, we see a demand from many parts of the 
United States for teachers who are capable of teaching 
sight-singing in the public schools. Great strides have 
been taken in this country in every other branch of 
music except sight-singing since the singing-school be- 
came a thing of the past; and those of us who live to 
see the close of the present decade will ses a wonderful 
change in the feeling and action of the people toward this 
neglected art. How many of those who are now fathers 
and mothers deeply regret that they had not learned to 
read music when they were children ! How many clergy- 


men feel the same need sorely in their public services in, 


church and in chapel! In view of these facts, then, 
think what a mighty tide of popular favor will surge 
toward sight-singing properly taught in the public 
schools, when it is once fully comprehended that the 
children are taught during their school life to read 
music as readily as they do their mother tongue.” 


The Opera-Houre in Berlin, which {s also one of the 
greatest and best in Europe, is just now figuring in a 
story which concerns the famous quintette from ‘‘ Die 
Melistersinger.” It is said that not long since, at a per- 
formance of that opera, when the anti-Wagnerites tried 
to get a repetition of the quintette, the Wagnerites hissed 
down the applause, because it drowned the orchestra, 
and the tumult was very great. We are inclined 
to sympathize with the Wagnerites, for we have 
had to endure the same thing at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House here in New York. During each per- 
formance of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” the applause has burst 
out at the moment the singers’ voices have ceased, there- 
by destroying utterly the beautiful effect of the vocal 
music which has preceded, and the exquisite orchestral 
music which follows, and which has so far this season 
been completely drowned by the good will but bad taste 
of the audience. 


A legend concerning this quintette relates that Wagner 
was displeased with it and wanted to cut il out of the 
opera, because it retarded the action ; and that he only 
consented to leave it after Frau Cosima had got down on 
her knees, and begged him with tears in her eyes to 
make no alteration. A writer in the ‘‘ Evening Post” 
remarks that there is probably as much truth in this 
story as in the legend that Schubert, dissatisfied with the 
**Erlking,” was going to burn the manuscript, when a 
friend came in opportunely and saved it. Composers 
are not such fools as some people apparently would like 
to believe them. They generally know when they have 
penned a composition which shall be immortal. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


Dollsto the number of 17,000, and 5,000 baby carts, 
were destroyed by a recent fire in a great toy factory at 
Bradenburg, Germany. 


The suggestion is made that bottles containing citrate 
of silver be stowed away in ships’ boats. Seven ounces 
of the citrate will, it is said, turn enough sea water into 
drinking water to supply a man for a week. 





An exchange says: ‘‘In a university in Texas the 
Faculty consists of a father and two sons, The sons 
conferred the title of LL.D. on the old gentleman, who 
returned the compliment by making each of his sons 
Ph.D.” 


It is said that in some of the rural churches in Holland 
it is customary to smoke during service. A foreigner, 
who recently preached to a Dutch congregation, had 
among the audience the pastor of the church, who 
smoked his pipe like the rest. 








An energetic colored preacher in Cobb County, Ga, 
makes cach member of his congregation responsible for 
a definite amount of his salary, and when they have no 
money to give him he makes them work on his farm 
until they pay off their debt. 


The pigments used in the illumination of the copy of 
the-Gosp2l(Book of Keli) wiiiten by Irish monks about 








the year 800, are sald by Professor Hartly, who has been 
investigating the case, chemically and otherwise to have 
been identical with those used by the ancient Egyp. 
tians. 

A bill has been introduced into the New York Legisla- 
ture providing that the elevated cars be fitted with 
stained-glass windows to obscure observation of the in- 
terlor of houses on the route. An exchange says that 
the result would be to make the trains look like travel- 
ing barrooms. b dtiniy. 3 

London papers express their indignation over the con- 
duct of a Provost Marshal in Burmah, who it is said 
prolonged the mental agony of Dacoits about to be exe- 
cuted by delaying the firing party while he could get 
his camera in position to take instantaneous photo- 
graphs of their deaths. 


In Mexico the morning newspapers are sold in the 
streets the evening before, for they go to press about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. The Sunday morning 
papers are sold Saturday night, and thereare none ready 
for Monday, so that in Mexico there {s no Sunday news- 
paper work done and no Sunday newspaper. 





‘Yellow Hawk,” ten years ago a painted savage, is 
now the pastcr of a Congregational churchin Dakota, 
living on his own farm of 160 acres, under fence, well 
stocked, and in good cultivation, with garden and 
flower bed, his comfortable house and furniture being 
as civilized as those of most white seitlers on the fron- 
tier. 

A rapid penman can write thirty words in a minute. 
To do this he must draw his pen through the space of a 
rod—sixteen and a half feet. In forty minutes his pen 
travels a furlong. We make on an average sixteen 
curves or turns of the pen {n writing each word. Writ- 
ing thirty wordsin a minute, we must make 480 turnsin 
each minute ; in an hour, 28,000; ina day of only five 
Lours, 144,000 ; in a year of 300 days, 43,200,000. 





Anthropometry is the rather formidable name given 
to the statistical measurements of men with a special 
view to noting the changes produced by well adapted ex- 
ercise. Amherst Cullege will have, next Fall, a series of 
twenty-five years’ work and record in this direction, Ex- 
cellent results are reported from the Department of Phys- 
ical Education since the opening of the Pratt Gymna- 
sium two years ago. From the college billiard-rooms it 
is reported that in 1884-5 there were played 7,225 games 
of pool and 2,871 games of billiards. 


A correspondent writes to London from Madras : 
‘‘ Theebaw arrived yesterday. The Colonel who brought 
him over, before he and his men departed, requested the 
acting Chief Secretary of the Governor, a grave, bust- 
ness-like Aberdontan, to give him a receipt for the party. 
‘By all means,’ he said ;‘hand me a list of them.’ 
There was no list, but one was immediately prepared, 
with the help of a pencil and a scrap of paper, and ran 
as follows : ‘1 King, 2 Queens, 13 Matds of Honor, and 
s0 on,’” 


Says an exchange : ‘‘ The Hindus are again complain- 
ing about the poor quality of idols furnished them by the 
Birmingham manufacturers. It seems that these manu- 
facturers have been producing such ugly styles of idols 
that even the most religious Hindu can’t worship them 
with any fervor. Moreover, they are made out of cross- 
grained, knotty wood, and are painted with cheap min. 
eral paint which in hot weather comes off when the 
devotees kiss them. The Hindu is very patient, but it 
does rile him when the paint of a high-priced god sticks 
to his lips.” 


An eccentric New Jersey minister who died not long 
ago left anodd will. It provides for the establishment 
of a Bible temperance school for the classical education 
of the young people of both sexes, the preference always 
being given to the family relatives of the testator. It 
also provides that the scholars shall pay a portion of their 
tuition by such manual labor as shall by rule be appoint- 
ed them. The last clause of the will, however, {s 
the most peculiar. In it he desires his executor to make 
provision, if possible, for the use of as large a portion 
of the grounds devoted to school purposes as may be 
found available for the pasturing and propagation of 
goats, in order to encourage the use of their flesh in 
place of that of swine as an article of food. 


A recent writer in the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution ” tells 
this story of Tiger Tail, the Seminole chief : ‘‘ A sewing- 
machine agent drifted into his dominion one day, and set 
upa machine in Tiger Tall’s tent. The old chief with great 
deliberation watched him put it through its paces. He 
then arose, brushed the agent to one aide, and, seating 
himeelf, adjusted his feet in the treadle. He started the 
wheel, and found that he could make {t go. He sewed 
up one piece of cloth and down another, and then gravely 
and critically examined his work. At last he appeared 
to be satisfied that it wasall right. He then turned quietly 
to his wives, who had watched the proceedings with 
interest, and kicked them, one after another, out of bis 
tent.” 
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THE BRAKEMAN’S LIFE. 


A rumor of reduced wages on a great 
trunk Ifne calls out a letter from an intel- 
ligent and observant brakeman to the New 


York ‘‘Times,” containing a graphic) 


account of a brakeman's life. Pleased by 
the prospect of making $1.60 per day, he 
worked a week without a cent of pay to 
‘learn the road,” and at last was ordered 
on actual service. He says: 

‘In less than half an hour I was at the 
station, and ordered to join my gang in 
the caboore to awaltinstructions. I found 
three other drowsy brakemen in there 
lolling on the seats, and grumbling, with 
some degree of profanity, at being de- 
prived of sleep, and compelled to walt 
around doing nothing hours before their 
services were required. We did not have 
to stir from the caboose until ten o’clock 
in the morning. The conductor dropped 
in on us every hour or so, and contributed 
hts quota to the grumbling fund, then 
vanished to wait around the station for 
his way bills. It {is the usval thing fora 
brakeman to be routed out of bed from 
three to eight hours before he {s wanted 
to start on his trip. He gets no pay for 
time thus wasted, nor does it make any 
difference how long he has been ‘in.’ If 
he was wanted an hour after he reached 
home, a caller would be sent for him. 
Our caboose was the sixth in a string of 
eleven shunted on a side track, and the 
five ahead of us were filled with gangs 
awaiting their turns to ‘go out.’ At last 
ourscame. The conductor came in with 
his hands full of way bills, observed that 
it would te comforting if a man could 
only get a ‘full’ train once in a while, 
and then scattered us in search of the cars 
he had in charge. 

‘‘The yard at Port Jervis is fully a mile 
long, and three times the width of Broad- 
way. When business {s at all brisk, sev- 
eral hundred cars are bunched there that 
have been trundled in from all parts of 
the continent, and are bound to all parts 
of it; different in shapes, s!zes, and color, 
and looking as though they have as little 
ia common as a throng of passengers 
thrown together at a junction station, and 
awaiting with some impatience the usual 
course of time-table events which will 
carry them to their several destinations. 
When a conductor gets his way bills, he 
summons his gang, and proceeds to ‘make 
up’ his train. Every car on his list must 
be sorted out from the long rows that fill 
the tracks. Engines dart here and there, 
shunting cars over switches and cross- 
switches with such confusing celerity that 
it looks as though they had a special pur- 
pose in trying to knock down and run 
over the brakemen at work coupling them. 
It {s a poor place for a man to let his wits 
go wool-gathering. For the two or three 
hours he spends in switching and coupling 
to get his train together, 2 brakeman gets 
no pay. His day’s work begins, so far as 
remuneration for it {s concerned, when he 
climbs on the top of his train and the sig- 
nal is given to begin the run. If a passen- 
ger train {s Jate, so much the longer walt 
for a freight train. It is the usual thing 
for a brakeman to be ten, sometimes 
twelve, and not infrequently elghteen 
hours on the trip. This earns him his 
day’s pay, $1.60 or $1.80, as the case may 
be 


“It 1s hardly necessary to say that at 
this season of the year the hardships of a 
brakeman’'s life become almost unendur- 
able. Accidents that never reach the pub- 
lic through the newspapers are of dally 
occurrence. The sloping tops of the cars, 
covered with snow and ice, make walking 
on them extremely hazardous, though it 


has to be managed somehow with reckless | 


rapldity. A misstep is pretty sure to be 
fatal. While the train is in motion the 
brakeman must be at his post on the top 
of the train, no matter how cold the 
weather or how blinding the snow-storm. 
He must leap from car to car, running 
forward and backward as fearless as 
though he did not know that a fall meant 
instant death. Smoke from the locomo- 
tive comes drifting past him in clouds, 








filling his eyes with cinders until they aro| Darwin and others have shown what 


sore. 
and benumbs his limbs until he can 
hardly stand. The sharp snow cuts into 
his face, stinging like needles, until he feels 
like shrieking with pain; but while the 
train rumbles on he must remain ready to 
answer the call to brakes that is likely to 
come at any moment. 

‘* Nor Is the yard work, which the brake- 
men are required to do for nothing, much 
less dangerous, As the majority of freight 
trains are sent out at night, when they are 
least likely to interfere with passenger 
traffic, most of the ‘making up’ is done 
after dark. It requires the utmost watch- 
fulness and caution for a man to keep out 
of the way of rushing locomotives that are 
showering red-hot embers on the frozen 
ground ; dodge the great cars that sweep 
down on him without the slightest warn- 
ing of approach; read intelligently the 
swinging lanterns, whfch from a distance 
look like a swarm of huge fireflies, and to 
keep his hands from getting crushed in the 
coupling irons, The company provides 
coupling sticks, but the brakemen find 
them more a source of nuisance and some- 
times of positive danger than they are a 
help, and seldom use them. Coupling, 
too, usually has to be managed with bare 
hands, for mittens stick to the frosty {ron 
just long enough to cause trouble. Many 
& brakeman has lost his hand or two or 
three of his fingers because he risked the 
use of woolen mittens while coupling. 

‘One has to be among brakemen for a 
tlme to realize how many of them are 
crippled. A man with ten sound fingers 
is almost an exception. Their hands and 
faces are like the limbs of the little 
Jellybys, perfect calendars of distress. O! 
course, if a man loses a leg or an arm, 89 
that he is of no further use, he must leave 
the service unless a place can be found for 
him as flagman or caller. Accidents, 
particularly in the winter season, are 
numerous. If it isa mere loss of a thumb 
or acrushed foot the chances are that it is 
not heard of outside the company’s offices, 
but all such accidents of a serlous nature 
that occur in the State must be reported to 
the Railroad Commissioners. It has been 
calculated from figures thus obtained that 
seventy per cent. of train hands employed 
on a road for five years become crippled. 
A railroad manual estimates that 1,100 
employees are injured every year in the 
United States while in the discharge of 
their duty. In ten years this amounts to 
quite an army of cripples. Whether or 
not a brakeman gets any remuneration for 
time lost by accidents met with in coup- 
ling trains depends on the chance of his 
proving that he was using his coupling 
stick at the time, or rather the probability 
of the company’s proving that he was not 
using it. If the man was not using the 
coupling stick it is considered a violation 
of rules, and he must live as best he can 
until he gets well again. If it is other- 
wise, he gets half pay until ho {s able to 
resume work, on consideration that he 
accepts it as a quit-claim of possible 
damages against the company. Sometimes, 
if the case is very destitute, he gets a 
wooden leg.” 








THE BUSY BEE. 


In these days of popular science it js 
hardly necessary to make more than pass- 
ing reference to the part which the bee 
plays in nature. In the vegetable world it 
{s a vital necessity that the fertilizing 
pollen from the stamens of certain flowers 
should be carried to the pistils of other 
flowers, and the mission of the bee is to 
unconsciously carry the precious dust from 
blossom to blossom in her search after the 
temptivg drop of nectar with which the 
shy flowerets reward the winged bearer of 
their love messages. A wonderful and 
fascinating chapter in natural history is 
that which treats of the relations existing 
between flowers and insects, Flowers may 
be divided into two classes, those fertilized 
through the action of the wind, and those 
in which fertilization is effected through 
the intervention of insects or alike agency. 





The cold strikes through his clothes | interesting stratagems flowers of the latter 


class resort to in order to secure the serv- 
ices of insects in this respect. Every litle 
foible and weakness of the winged visitor 
is pandered to. What iscommonly called 
a flower is indeed nothing more than a 


rskillfully devised trap to attract the atten- 


tion of insects, and then insure thelr serv- 
ices toward fertilization. Our little friend 
the bee is «ithetic in her tastes; and, 
behold ! the varleties of flowers vie with 
each other to beguile her attention in the 
display of the most artistic blending of 
colors and beauty of design. She likes 
sweet scents, and the laboratory cf nature 
is called upon to distill the choicest per- 
fumes to humor her. But these are but 
an advertisement for the nectar wh'ch it 
is the principal object of the bee to obtain, 
and when she has alighted in search of it, 
it is only to find that the flowers have, in 
many cases, devised the most exquisite | — 
little mechan'cal arrangement whereby she 
is unconsclou:' ly compelled to effect the 
object toward the fulfillment of which 
they have indulged im such a lavish 
expenditure of beauty and sweetness. It 
is all effected in the simplest manner 
through the great law of natural selection, 
here seen in operation in its severe sim 
plicity ; for the flowers of those plants 
which present the greatest facllitles for 
fertilization get their seed set, and so 
insure the continuance of their species 
while the unsuitable and unaceommodat- 
ing kind remain barren and are gradually 
weeded out. In the Babel of tongues, and 
since first he found a voice, the p «et has 
sung of the )oves and sorrows of mankind, 
but nature still waits for him to {nterpret 
her heart. If he ever learns to do so, there 
will be a new sung in his mouth, for he 
will have a wonderful theme.—|Long- 
man’s Magazine. 





NEW PUBL ICATIONS. 


“WORKS BY THE. 


REV. R. HEBER NEWTON, 


Rector of ll Souls’ Church, New York. 


I. Philistinism: Plain Words Concern: 
ing Certain Forms of Madern Scep- 
ticism. i6mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
“We woula recommend these sesmons to the 

thoughtful souls who want more light aad stronger 

reasons for the old faith.”—[Inter-Ocean. 

“They are fresh and vigorous, and brush away 
many old cobwebs which for centuries have tm 
peded the light which should pour fully and freely 
Aronet the spiritual windows.”—(Transcript, Bos- 


Previously issued, by same Author. 
Il. The Right and Wrong Uses of the 
Bible. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

“It ia impossible to read these sermons without 
bigh edmiration of the author’s course, of his bon 
esty, his reverential spirit, his wide and careful 
reafing, and his true conservatism.”—[American 
Literary Churchman, 


IH. The Book of the Beginnings. A Study 
of Genesis. With an Introduction to the Pen- 
tateuch. 16mo. Paper, 40 cts ; cloth, $1. 


‘He has read the beat books intelligently, and 
stated their results clearly. in a not unattractive 
style. and in @ reverent spirit. Thess ‘talks’ will 
be acceptable to the general public, who wish to see 
on what grounds the critics e thelr conclusions 
respect'bg the Pentateuch.”—[The Nation. 


IV. Womanhood. Leetures on Woman's 
Work in the World. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
“No woman, young or old, can read these lectures 

without great profit. ... We wish they might find 

a place in every home where mother, wife, or 

daughter dwelis.”--[National Journal of Fdneation. 
For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail, pre- 

paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 





Miss Frances E. Willard says: 


JOSIAH ALLENS WIFE'S 


New Story, “Sweet Cicely; or, Josiah Allen as a 
Politician, * comes from’ the very depths of her 
heart. Humer, quaintness, keen insight, originality, 
are here, beside a-depth of pathos, and power of 
striking hard blows with a velvet gloved hand.— 
{Cincinnati “ommercial Gazette ‘There is the 
ever-present thorn of startling truth sticking in the 
side that aches witb laughter.” Copiously iitus- 
trated. $2. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 DEY ST., N. Y. 


PAPER 
forenans 


ve'tising. The advertiser who wants ty spen! one 
dolar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will #vest one hundre1 thourand dol- 
lars.in advertising, a scheme ts indleated which 
will meet hia every requirement, or can be m: de to 
do so by slight changes «asliy arrive} at by corre- 
spondence. One handed and fifty-three editions 
have been issue? Sent, postpaid. to eS Ae idress 
for 2 cone Appi 10 GEO. ROWE 

NEW ER AL VERTISING aU REAU, 10 Spruce 
St. (Printing House §q.), New York. 





book of 100 pages. 
Tho best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
be experience d« rovher 
wie. It containa lists 
of newspapers and estl- 
mates of the cost f ad- 
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Pig Ne 


JAMES PYLE’ 





™ BEST THING KNOWN vo 
WASHING 4 BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAB 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction, 


No family, rich or poor shou!d be without 1t 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLANE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


wanted for “ Tho History of 
AG E NTS ; mnriaciomiey, ”" by Abbott. A 
gr.nd Chance. $4 book x#t the popular price of 
$1.75. Liberal idee The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world, 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms free. 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








@OL) MEDAL, PARTE, 187% 
BAKER’S 


,, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely purs 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil bas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Pugar, 
\ and is therefore far more eonomi- 
eal, costing less than one vent G 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
8 well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


| Mardock’s Liquid Food. 


The question often asked, How does MurpDocK's 
Ligutp Food compare with other foods and tonics ? 
We refer to Dr. S. W. Abbott’s report for 1886. He is 
the State Inspector of Foods for Massachusetts. 
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Hardonk'e Liquid Food. .14.10 197 16.45 0.42 
Liebig’s....... otany 5:8? 42.16 2374 
Velentine’s................d0 é : 52 11.49 
Jobnston's...' do 16 3.30 
DERI id. in edi «sven 22 Os i3 50 19,24 

Murpock’s Liguip Koop contains 14.10 percent. of 

albumen ; allother too is to ne tcontain apy. Com- 


mon food does not contain over one per cent. that 
is available. 
It contains less organic matter than common food, 


aud common freod contains |6 A ; the other prepa- 
rations from 22.62 to &).) per cer 
It contains 0.42 of Ash, which . indigestible mat- 


ter. The others contain from 3.30 to 23,74 per cent. 
In alcoholic extracts! 97, The other pre para- 
tions are all TOSiCS, as they contain from W, 13 to 


56.15 per cent, 
These facts show why Murnock s Liquip Foop 
excels all other foods and preparations in making 


new bivod, and cleansing the system of disease. 
Murdock’s Liquid Food Co., Boston. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. _ 
pest TEACHERS, anc'Foreian, 











vided for Familfes, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 1ith St..New York, 





AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL—Jobn C. Green 
Foundation.—Applications for admission should 
be made from three to six months in advance of 
date for entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses 
of Study and Calendar, and for other information, 
address Rey. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, P#.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 


A high grade and successful school for both sexes: 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter at 
any time, Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER, 








ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkecepsi 
| FOR THE LIBERAL "EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
vith acomplete College Course, Schools of Paintin and 
Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chem- 
stry ‘and Physics, Cabinets of Natural istory, a 
Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
+ pped for its work. Students at present en es te 

preparatory course. Catalogues sent on application, 
_ YLAND KENDRICK, D. D., Acting Predeat. 


gCOOD NEWS 
10 LADIES. © 


Greatest inducements ‘ae 
fered. Now’s your time to Rice 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and ery am and secure a beanti- 
ful Gold d persion Rose China 

Tea Set, or some Decorated 
Rose Pinner Bet, rr oad. Band Moss 


‘or full eticalars wim e 
aie AMERICAN TEA by otk, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘TWOULD REQUIRE A VERY HONEST GOVERN- 
MENT. 





‘* The silver question . . . needs to be thoroughly thought 
out.’”’—[The Christian Union, February 4. 

The trouble is that so many people have thought it 
out, and are vexed that the rest of mankind refuse to 
think as they do on such asimple matter. I find but 
one thing in this whole domain of money that com- 
mands unanimous consent; namely, we all would like 
to have a little more of it. A large majority of our peo- 
ple agree also that some men have more than their share 
—an opinion that is probably just and true. The open 
question would seem to be, Can we remedy the injus- 
‘ices and hardships so easily detected, by meddling with 
money itself? Or, changing the form of the question, 
Do the difficulties and hardships arise from imperfect 
money, or from imperfect, not to say cruel and wicked, 
human nature ? 

He were indeed rash who should insist that money, 
considered as a superlative invention, has as yet been 
perfected. Indeed, money never was invented. Many 
a learned treatise demonstrates that it grew up and took 
shape from the necessities of exchange and expanding 
commerce. Until now all writers agree that nine tenths, 
or even ninety-five one-hundredths of the money (cur- 
rency) of the globe is paper—the promise of a solvent 
maker trusted by a confiding receiver. Figuratively 
speaking, nine-tenths of the money of the commercial 
world is only coined credit. As yet it is widely held 
necessary that this credit should be ‘‘ based” on gold 
or silver, or both. The controversy now raging as to 
these metals and their relation to money (or the total 
currency of the commercial world) ought to instruct 
impartial thinkers and lead to the recognition of a great 
fact not yet recognized by legislators. 

The silver of Colorado and Nevada has come into 
market so abundantly as to cause a glut and a fall of 
price. That the price of silver has fallen all agree ; 
how much it has fallen all do not agree. One set of 
writers insist on measuring this fall by gold, thereby 
assuming that gold is constant. Other writers, admit- 
ting that gold is not constant, yet allege that the ex- 
changeable value of gold is more nearly constant than 
that of any other one commodity. Thus all parties by 
their words imply a vague consciousness of the great 
fact that is struggling up into view ; namely, there isa 
staudard available by which both gold and silver might 
be and ought to be measured. This universal standard 
is familiar to writers and thinkers, but it is not widely 
understood as yet by legislators. 

When a drunken man falls down and complains that 
the sidewalke‘‘h’isted” and hit him, we smile; but 
when we read that the market has gone kiting, prices 
of everything gone up, we do not smile at the absurdity 
of saying that every(hing goes up at once, when, in fact, 
it is money that has gone down in value or purchasing 
power. In extreme cases, when money goes down, like 
Continental ecrip or Confederate money, so as to be next 
to valueless, we recognize the fact that the money has 
gone down, until eggs are worth a thousand dollars a 
dozen. But when money goes down bu: a little, and 
the whole market seems to rise a little, men have not 
yet learned to recognize that it is not the whole market 
rising, but that it is the one commodity (money) falling. 
Now: 

In these days of cable communication with the whole 
world, the state and tendency of the market can be 
known daily. Let us suppose, then, that by act of Con- 
gress the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to 
emit five hundred million dollars, treasury notes, receiv- 
able for all public dues, and ‘* legal tender” for the set- 
tlement of all money obligations between man and man, 
and payable for all public debts. By the same act let 
the Treasurer be instructed to increase or decrease this 
volume of legal tender money, *‘ as hereinafter provided,” 
viz. : On the last day of each calendar month he shall 
cause to be prepared a table showing the average price 
of (say) forty world-wide, staple commodities, for the 
month. Comparing these prices with the prices ruling 
during the previous month, if it shall appear in the ag- 
gregate they have not varied three per cent., then the 
volume of legal tender currency shall remain unchanged. 
If the prices of the forty staple articles have risen five 
per cent. the Treasurer shall contract the volume of cur- 
rency five per cent. If the prices have fallen five per 
cent. or more, then the Treasurer shal] expand the cur- 
rency five per cent. ; it being the true intent of this act to 
regulate the volume of lecal tender currency according 
to the state of the market, as indicated, not by the price 
of gold and silver, or any other one metal, but by the 
rise or fall of the market as a whole. 

This “ complex” or “ multiplex” standard of value, 
if it can be got into working shape by legislation, would 
seem to settle the vexed question of gold and silver. Both 
metals would be relegated to the rank of commodities, 
where they belong ; and be bought and sold in the mar- 
ket like other wetals, rising and falling in value, not as 
measured one by the other, but as measured by an ap- 





proximate total of values in the fluctuating markets of 
the nation or of the world. For as the globe itself shows 
its true shape and diameter, not among the everlasting 
hills, that can never be moved, but by the ocean level, 
so money, absolute money, will show its true volume 
and value, not by obdurate single peaks of gold or sil- 
ver or iron, but by the fluent tides of a world-wide 
market. 
Emir, N. Y. 


CHRISTIANITY IN OUR COLLEGES. 


Editor of The Christian Union: 

Dear Smr,—To the many interested, the discussion 
of Drs. McCosh and Elfot on ‘‘ Religion in Covl- 
leges” comes as a revelation of the true trend of two 
of our great institutions, Harvard and Princeton. 
Whither, then, is this trend? As indicated by Presi- 
dent Eltot, in the case of Harvard, it seems to be a firm 
purpose to purge away any semblance of sectarlanism. 
Sectarianism, to Dr. Eliot’s thinking, is an effective 
barrier to liberalism, and his words lead us to conclude 
that liberalism is the acme of Harvard's desire. This 
spirit of freedom recently was evinced in the attack of 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr, on the curriculum, and his 
war cry was ‘“‘Away with Greek |” ‘‘Down with the 
‘College Fetich!'” The assault was successful, and 
the result stands on record. Harvard's requirements lack 
this language. We mark more carefully this liberal 
growth in the part President Eliot sustains in the dis- 
cussion. He says, ‘‘ The officers and students are free 
from all religious restraint.” He says there ‘‘ are 1,068 
students.” Over a thousand young men, the majority 
between elghteen and twenty-three, without the least 
‘religious restraint.” Is this a pleasing statement ? 
Does it point to growth in the right direction? Can 
Dr. Elfot show that results demonstrate its wisdom ? 
If the mind, in its formative processes, has no superior 
intellect to guide it aright, is it any wonder that it 
drifis into the maelstrom of ‘‘isms”? These are 
questions that force themselves home and must of 
necessity demand consideration by the parent whose 
son stands on the threshold of a college career. Other 
things being, equal, will the religious policy of Har- 
vard stimulate or stifle a man’s religious instinct ? 

Turning now to Dr. McCosh’s side of the debate, one 
cannot but be impressed with the breadth of his ideas. 
There is no narrowness or bigotry, no desire to have the 
college stand in loco parentis to the student ; no demand 
that this or that sect shal] have undue prominence, but 
simply that religion as such should be given ‘‘a place 
of importance” in the college life. Of course, it is not 
maintained that a man may not pass through his four 
years and come out unscathed, whether he live in an 
atmosphere of free thought or theistic belief. Yet in 
these years the character is gradually taking shape, and 
assuredly environment will be an essential element in the 
process. Itis with no uncertain sound that Dr. McCosh 
pronounces,‘ Christianity ” to be ‘‘ one of the vital forces 
which have given life and body to our higher educa- 
tion,” or that he states from his wide experience that 
‘‘under religious and moral training, kindly adminis- 
tered, multitudes of students have been saved from 
vices into which they might have fallen. Many have 
been led to devote themselves to high ends.” If this, 
then, be the result in one case and not the other, is there 
more than one side for the man to take who sees ina 
comprehensive Christianity the only safe anchorage of 
our Republic? Respectfully, “* WILLiAMs, ’83.” 


NOT SO BAD AS PAINTED. 


The article headed ‘‘ Poverty and Drink” in The 
Christian Union of February 4° arouses in me a desire 
to rise and speak on another subject which seems to me 
to lie adjacent to it, pertaining to the colored people. 

We all know that it is the conviction of a large pro- 
portion of the white people of both North and South 
that there is no such thing as honesty or virtue among 
the colored people. I know of a lady, a teacher among 
them, who says ‘‘there is not one among them who 
will not steal or lle if they can do so without fear of 
being found out.” Another lady of culture, and of good 
sense on all other subjects, says ‘‘they are all bad— 
every one of them.” 

Now, I have been interested in them ever since the 
war set them free and threw them upon the tender 
mercies of the white man. I have also taught among 
them for a good many years, and I know there are 
many among them who are both honest and virtuous, 
and many more who long to be, and would be if white 
people had enough faith in them to give them the bene- 
fit of the doubt. Undoubtedly it is true that they ought 
to do what is right, as fast as they learn what it is; but 
there is, unfortunately, so much of human nature in 
them that they seem to find it much easier to do right 
when they feel assured of the ‘‘ praise of men” than 
when they know that their good deeds will be ascribed 
to motives of policy. 

They are peculiarly sensitive to the affection and 
spproval of their friends, and any one who will con- 
Viace them firet that they love them, and then that they 











do not judge the color of a man’s heart by that of his 
skin, may have an unbounded influence over them. 
To say nothing of all that their former masters have to 
answer for in the matter of their moral degradation, it 
seems to me that their friends in the North have yet 
much to learn of charity, patience, and love before 
they can hope to see them firmly fixed in the dignity of 
their own mauhood. 

They must take them by the hand, and say, ‘“‘ Come 
with me,” instead of saying, ‘‘ Let me advise you to 
follow on close behind me.” 

This isa matter on which I feel very deeply, because 
I have so much pity for them in their struggle against 
such fearful odds, and am glad—very glad—of all there 
is in your most excellent paper towards uplifting them, 

C. W. H. 


OBERLIN, Ohio, 


DOES NOT BELIEVE IN THE ETERNAL MERCY, 


To Editor Christian Union: 

I am greatly astonished at the Union of February 4, 
a paper which has so long maintained a high standard 
of Christian truth, experience, and life in this world, 
apd hopes with fafth in the blessedness of assurance in 
the next, that such an article as the one entitled ‘‘ Ey- 
dureth Forever” should be permitted to counteract your 
former testimony for the truth as it is in Christ, in ‘‘he 
that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be daraned.” The fallacy and delusion in said 
article is sufficiently manifest for condemnation, by the 
assumed mathematical demonstration, by counting the 
number of times the words “mercy” and “ justice” 
are repeated in the Bible, thereby concluding that the 
majority governs! Would the same style of reasoning 
be of any value by counting also the repetitions of the 
words God and devil, or the words saint and sinner, to 
determine whether or not there has, does, or will exist 
apy such beings or such characters in this life or the 
next? Away with such fallacy and deceit from an 
organ hitherto so useful for the truth as The Christian 
Union, for this life, and its consequent purified Chris- 
tianity in the next, and that, too, by the ‘‘ justice” of a 
just God. 

The sentiment in the first nineteen lines is a perversion 
and misrepresentation. For ‘‘many good Christian 
people” do not entertain them, but only such persons, 
not Christians, who ‘‘ would not that He should reign 
over them” here, do not expect that, through their own 
penitence, he will reign over them willingly, but through 
the “‘ justice” they now repudiate, and will also here- 
after, which “‘ justice” is a safeguard to those who do 
trust him here. To admit such unrighteous to an equal 
standing with the righteous, and upon diluted or differ- 
ent terms, will be a “ merciful” injustice, of which 
‘He who doeth all things right ” is manifestly incapa- 
ble. Infidelity, now becoming so rampant, needs no 
stronger argument than the article in question. 

A Layman or Sixty YEARS. 

Rome, N. Y., February 8, 1886. 


HARD WORK IS HONORABLE. 


A recent writer in The Christian Unton repeats the 
common saying that in America hard work is despised. 
I think he is wrong. Among our successful business 
men nearly every one takes pride in his ability, if need 
be, to take off his coat and show his subordinates how 
his work should be done. What Americans despise is 
not work of any kind, but poor results. When in the 
early California days men worked in mud and water 
shoveling dirt, they were not despised, though their 
work was identical with that of the Irish road-maker at 
home. The difference was that in one case the result 
was comfort, education, and social standing for the 
loved ones at home ; in the other it was poverty, igno- 
rance, and humility. 

The mechanic who stands ten hours a day tending a 
lathe or a shoe machine produces barely enough to keep 
the wolf from the door, while his brain suffers dry rot. 
The merchant, at Jeast for the time being, takes liberal 
toll of the money that passes through his hands, and his 
wits, by constant study and attention, are kept keen 
and bright. No labor reform can be a success that does 
not provide, not only for the physical and mental com- 
fort of the laborer’s wife and family, but also for the 
mental improvement of the laborer himself, not outside 
of, but in connection with, his work. Asit is now, the 
tendency is the other way. Compare ‘Cobbler 
Keezer” or Longfellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith” with 
the tender of a McKay heel-polisher or of a drop forge. 

Geo. 8. Case. 








CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








An insurance company prints a diagram showing 
graphically the proportion of causes from which fires 
have occurred. Incend{arism causes about one-fourth of 
them ; defective flues something less than an efghth ; 
explosions oflamps comes next, and then follow matches, 
lightning, sparks (not locomotive), ‘‘ spontaneous com 
bustion,” stoves and stove-pipes, locomotive sparks, 
tramps, ashes, gas-jets, furnaces, friction in machinery, 
forest fires, fireworks, ard variety of minor causes. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The ‘‘ Financial Chronicle” publishes 
a reportof the earnings of sixty-four rail- 
roads for the month of January, covering 
over 45,000 miles. The exhibit is unfavor- 
able. The aggregate earnings for the 
month are $13,667,883, against $14,663,- 
200 for the corresponding month of 1885. 
The heavy losses fall on such roads as 
the Chicago & Alton, Chicago & North- 
western, Northern Pacific, Toledo & Wa- 
bash, Illinois Central, Louisville & Nash. 
ville, St. Paul, Minnesota & Manitoba, 
Richmond & Danville, and connections, 
and are clearly the result either of the al- 
most unprecedented snow blockades which 
continued nearly the whole month in the 
Northwest and even in the Western and 
Southwestern sections, or of the excep. 
tlonally lean traffic on the Southern roads 
because of the light cotton movement, 
thus far, for the season. The reports of 
three of the trunk lines from the seaboard to 
Chicago for the last quarter of 1885 are, 
on the other hand, exceptionally good. 
The Pennsylvania Railway shows a com- 
paratively flourishing condition. The 
Erle Railway also exceeds the anticipa- 
tions of its managers, and the New York 
Central’s exhibit is an agreeable surprise to 
the stockholders. Tho annual report of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, just 
issued, shows over elght per cent. earned 
for the year, during a part of which period 
coal has ruled at very low figures. Onthe 
whole, there is a more satisfactory state of 
things with the railways than could have 
been anticipated six months ago, especially 
when we take into account the low state 
of exports resulting in part from our 
light wheat crop, and a consequent 
disposition to speculate for higher 
prices in our wheat markets, which 
has raised the price above foreign 
quotations, thus checking almost entirely 
wheat shipments abroad. Indeed, this 
feature is the one adverse element more 
than any other (barring silver coinage) in 
the present situation. The past week’s 
exports from the New York port amount 
to only about $5,500,000, exclusive of 
specie, which is a very low mark for the 
season. The almost unprecedented de- 
pression in England accounts for some of 
this ; and our largely increased export of 
corn for the past three months is clearly 
evidence that the hard-pressed working 
classes in England are driven by necessity 
to more general substitution of corn flour 
for wheat. The riots in London for the 
week past will probably make next week’s 
exhibit light also. There are reports that 
asmall shipment of gold is about to be 
made as we write, but clearly, at the 
present rate of sight bills, no gold ship- 
ments can be made without loss, if com- 
missions and insurance are in the estimate. 
The significant movement explained in 
our last issue for the reorganization of the 
Reading railway ‘and coal companies, 
though credited, in its inception, to the 
Pennsylvania Railway, is not under the 
auspices of that company as an organiza- 
tion, but rather of capitalists and man- 
agers controlling the company. But this 
movement, more fully developed, with its 
heavy requirements financially, embraces 
a wide circle of capitalists and managers 
of railways Kast. It is a far-reaching 
scheme, and will, when completed, not 
only command harmony of policy and 
management among coal companies and 
Eastern trunk and coal roads, but, 


ing progress, and is becoming, byfanticl- 
pation, an assured fact in the minds of 
those knowing the inside strength pledged 
toit. The effect on the share market is 
more marked, and very naturally so, in 
the coal producing and carrying properties, 
all of which have made heavy advances 
during the pasttwo weeks. We think we 
see, also, that this stimulation is becoming 
contagious, and will soon produce a 
sustained advance along the whole line of 
speculative stocks and bonds. The 
capital enlisted on the bull side of the 
market is simply enormous, and will un- 
doubtedly prove irresistible. The bond 
market retains its full strength. 

{ |The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.. ............. $5,235,800 
Specie, decrease ............+6+ 1,041,600 
Legal tender,’ increase........ 1,875,000 
Deposits, increase............... 5,515,900 
Reserve, decrease ...........+. 545,575 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the 
city banks about $34,500,000—a slight 
decrease, caused by the heavy increase in 
the deposit line. The money market is 
drugged with funds at one and a half per 
cent. on call. 








AVOIDING .DANGER IN THUNDER- 
STORMS. 


The ‘‘ Report of the London Lightning 
Rod Conference” has given some consid- 
eration as to the question of positions that 
should be avoided by living persons dur- 
ing the prevalence of severe thunder- 
storms. It observes that the chief danger 
incurred by human beings and other liv- 
ing animals is due to their bodies being | [ 
better conductors than some objects, such 
as trees and walls, with which they are 
apt to be associated, although they are 
bad conductors in the sense that the) 
afford considerable resistance to electrics] 
discharges passing through them, and 
therefore give rise to the development ot 
heat and mechanical and molecular dis- 
turbance. A man standing, walking, or 
riding upon an open plain during a thun- 
der-storm is ina dangerous position, be- 
cause“his* body jis apt to belmade a step- 
ping-stone for the discharge that offers 
less resistance to it than air. The dan- 
ger is increased by the near presencefof 
water, or large masses of metal in the 
ground. Dry, low-lying positions are 
safer than such as are elevated and ex- 
posed. The close neighborhood of water- 
courses should always be avoided. It is 
better to lie flat upon the ground than 
it is to stand or sit. If shelter is near, the 
individual should get at once completely 
under cover. To stand under the lea of a 
house, wall, haystack or thicket of trees 
is more dangerous than to remain alto- 
gether exposed in the open. The inside 
of a barn or outhouse, well away from 
the walls, is comparatively safe. A dis- 
tance of two or three yards away from the 
trunks or branches of trees {s a compara- 
tively safe position ; but to lean against 
the trunk of a tree during the prevalence 
of a thunder-storm is especially danger- 
ous. The abstract appended to the report 
by Professor G. Carey Foster further sug- 
gests that in the interior of a house not 
alequately protected by a lightning con- 
ductor it is best to keep to;the lower rooms 
during a thunder-storm ; to remain, as far 
as practicable, in the middle of the room ; 
to avoid objects hung from metal chains, 
gilt frames, fireplace, looking-glasses with 
amalgamated backs, and iron pillars and 


avail. Thackeray's “glance took in the 
statue, and, instantlySinterrupting;Sum- 
ner, he asked": ‘“‘ Charles,jwhereSare the 
rockers ?”—[ Atlanta Constitution. 
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Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau STREET, New York. 








Dealers in United States Government and other 
desirable 


SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS. 





All stocks and bonds listed onthe New York 
oes Eachenge bought and sola on commission 
or cas! 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected, and placed to credit, for our customers, 


without charge. 
8° 
0 


6° 6 on 
of Em- 


The American Investment Company, 
metsburg lowa. incorporated, witha pal up cap- 
ital of ®500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakota, offer first ontone e Farm Loans in 
lowa, Minn, Dakota, and Neb., Principal and 
laterest Guaranteed. pint os a cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 

secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 

Morcandie Trast('o., N. ¥. It also issues 
mand Certificates of Deposit at5 per cent. interest. 
Write for —— t and references, 

Home Oftice, Emmetabure, low 
E. 8 Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau St. eye Ff 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortaace Bonds. 7 to8 per cent, Semi- 
Annual Interest, Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Cu., in sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without cha: BEST LO 
CATION IN THE UNI JON. Fifteen years’ ex 
— Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer 

“The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu- 
. and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO.,, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


1% 7O j reteeeet 8 8% 


Tio¥ per cont, souplaannual fy 
goog ota: _ pas oe 























A soLip ra CEN [ 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 


cVarge. 
ie or Saguavee Savas farm: 
or Dakota, worth three - mee tne: a 
selected 
Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 


$4 BAAER REgrOLiSs s rd 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
Address ©. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nsw Yorn, January 23d, 1866 
The Trustees, in Conformity tothe Charter of 0% 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1885: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
ail 1885, to 3lst December, 


. 23,853,618 66 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1885............... 1,339,595 10 
Total Marine Premiums............ 596.143 76 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,23,770,004 30 





Losses paid » pepe the : 
same period........... $1,915,020 C7 
Returns ‘ ee 
miums 
Eepenses. srr 712 42 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
U tates and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
ee rcccccacscdtadescsce oa $9,034,085 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
. oan 1,438,600 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at £31,000 00 
een Notes and Bills Recetvablo 1,508,143 58 


Cee eee e ee Seeesssereses "yas "297 83 
MI ic ndéadacciedégats asa: $12,740,326 46 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 


tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1851 will redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after ay, the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. The 
roducea at the time of pay- 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1885, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. . OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D, JO} ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES DEN 18, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOO CHAKLES H. MARSHALL. 
JAMES LOW, FREDé RICK H. COSSITT, 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST 
J 0. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

08. B. CODDINGTOY, JOIN L. RIKER 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, . DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, KORGE BLIS&. 
WILLIAM E.DODGR, HENRY F. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM EH MACY, aes oe ae, 
C. A. HAND, ISAAC RFLL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDW AnD FLOYD-JONES, 

EBB, ANSON W. HAKD 

CHAS P. B RDETT THOMAS MATTE VND, 
EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
Ww. H, H. MOORE, 2d Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 View 


el 
resident, 





eThose answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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; Capital, $750,000. 
BFARM MORTGAGES. 
t 


PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY 


iJ. B. WATKINS LAND MOR 


i cna 
GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN jah YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - -~ 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, ve 118,272 

Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, incipal | 
CUARANTEED,. Gecurity SEVEN felde For sale Oe inet, 
O7_SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS, 9 
Address J. B. WATKINS ZL. M. CO., Lawrence e, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


RTGAGE C0, 


Surplus, $100,000. 


7,223,800 
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EQUITABLE MORTCACE ,COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) ») 
Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, $325,000. 


WESTERN FARM MORTCACES 


In Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
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Send for further information. 
First ational Bank, N. Y.; B. E. Tifft, $21 ¢ 

Foshes N. H.; Kenaall Bros., Reading, Pa,; eninae Char 
¥.J.: H.W. Rinne 23 Court St. Boston, Mass.: 

NEW W YORK, 135, 1237 B’ 

BOs’ TON. Mass. 23 € ‘ourt 


D. , 


Send for further information 
ila.; Hon, Redfield Proetor, Rutland, Vt.; J. W. White, 
ol. Lee C hamberiain, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. S, W. Boardman, Stanhope, 
Hon. S.8. Lacev, Marsh all, Mich.: Gen. R.R. Craufura, mn ce 
¥ OFFICES PHILADEL PHIA, Pa., 112 8. 4th 

» KANSAS CITY, Mo., Cor. 9th and Wainnt Sta. 


balustrades. 


JARANTEE 


through these, it will doubtless accomplish 
similar results among Western connec- 
tions. Absolute identity of interests here 
will consolidate and crystallize a power- 








The statue of General Jackson, dis- 
playing grest deal of horse and very lit- 








ful combination East, which, in turn, wil! 
inevitably enforce friendly combinations 
among Western subsidiary railways, thu: 
compelling greater compactness and 
unity, and consequently greater responsi 
bility and system, to our whole carrying 
trade business. This result is golog to 
inspire confidence in railway shares and 
securities, 
profitable to their owners, and more stable 
in their dividend-paying capacity. 

above referred to is mak- 


chem 
bo SOC 


by rendering them more gage 


tle of man, is suggestive of those shaggy- 
maned pets which memory has enshrined 
among the outgrown idols of the nursery. 
One day Thackeray and Charles Sumner 
were walking through Lafayette Square 
on their way to call at the White House. 
Thackeray had never, seen the statue, and 
as they approached it Sumner tried to en- 
age him earnestly in cc conversation, hop- 


ing to divert his attention and to shield the 











patriotic statue statue ‘trom ti the be shafis of his 
caustic wit. "But his effort was of 0 


Guaranteed 8%, Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON THE. ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY TH 


TEXAS LOAN AGEN CY. 





A_ Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of 


Northern and Southern Capitalists. 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York 
and New Hampshire. Send for Circulars and Forms. ; os 
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TOO SEVERE A TEST. 


A “ Disgusted Contractor” writcs as fol- 
lowstothe London ‘‘ News,” which gives 
his letter for what it is worth, though it 
is unauthenticated by the name or address 
of the writer: ‘‘ All we contractors com- 
plain of, sir, is this sudden change in the 
test for the bayonet without due notice. 
It isan error to say the implement was 
not tested before. It was tested; at least, 
I speak for my own firm. You could 
toast with it, poke the fire, stir soup or 
tea, and, after a fashion, comb the hafr. 
We have seen it used as a shoe horn with 
the happiest results. It was also useful at 
military funerals—see lines on the burial of 
Sir John Moore. Now they want to kill 
wild Arabs with it as well. They should 
have let us know, that is all. We were 
given to understand there was no ‘close 
quarters’ with the modern rifle. But to 
spring a test on usin this way is not fair. 
Army contractors must live, like other 
people, and I assure you, sir, these are not 
the times when a three years’ contract will 
enable a man to retire and build a church. 
Our business has never recovered the 
shock of the Crimean War, and, for my 
part, I would fain leave it at any moment 
and go into something for the working- 
man. Our firm has long since given up 
tinned goods a: a profitable branch ; row, 
I suppose, we are to be driven out of arms 
and ammuni.jon. The bayonets did very 
well before this business in the Soudan ; 
we won Inkerman with them, anyway ; 
and there, remember, they had to pierce 
the Russian frieze coat. The fact of the 
matter is, the fault is not in the bayonet 
at all, but in the extraordinary hardness 
of hide in the average Arab of the desert. 
Believe me, sir, this natural shield would 
turn anything ; our goods simply ‘ buckle’ 
against it, like a bicycle on the twist. The 
spread of civilization may soften this 
cuticle, and I attach far more importance 
to that than to any absurd attempts to 
harden the steel. The difficulty was 
aggravated in the recent engagements by 
the enemy’s indecent way—I will use no 
other word—of springing on the weapon. 
No bayonet, sir, could stand such a strain, 
and in the final treaty of peace I hope 
there will be some item of compensation 
for willful damage. Our weapons, sir, are 
made for Christian warfare, and for that 
purpose, and the domestic uses afore- 
said, we are still prepared to stake our 
reputation on them.” 








ECCENTRIC MARRIAGES, 


There is no end to the matrimonial ex- 
travagances that are continually being 
perpetrated. What strangely assorted 
couples you meet every day in the street, 
in private life, everywhere! There would 
almost appear to be no kind of incongruity 
which could not be found—no kind of 
disparity, physical, intellectual, or moral, 
which, if an obstacle to union at all, has 
not been overcome. 

What, for example, could be more 
absurd than the marriage, in s smal 
agricultural village in England, of a couple 
whose united ages came to 158 years, the 
bridegroom being seventy-seven and the 
bride eighty one ? Nor was this the only 
pecullar feature of this extraordinary 
union. The bridegroom’s Christian name 
‘was Thomas, and the bride’s Mary ; and 
this was the third Mary that Thomas had 
selected as his partner, while it was also 
the third Thomas to whom Mary had been 
united by the conjugal bond. To crown 
all, both were in receipt of parochial relief 
to the extent of two shillings per week. 

Some very eccentric matrimonial ar- 
rangements are occasionally brought to 
light in our courts of law. A singular 
filustration occurred in London of the ex 
traordinary views that often prevail 
among people of a certain class as to the 
way in which private agreements affect 
marriage. The parties in the case in 
question were a porter and a cook, who 
had married on the express understanding 
embodied in a formal agreement, that 
unless and until the latter should “ arrive 


at the following accomplishments, namely, 
piano, singing, reading, writing, speaking, 
and deportment,” the ‘sald marrying” 
was to be no more thought of, and con 
sidered null and void. The pair were 
regularly married ; and, es the lady did 
not master the required accomplishments, 
continued to live apart for fourteen years, 
the husband fully believing that ‘‘ the 
female of us,” as the woman was do 
nominated in the agreement, was not his 
wife. When, however, the case came up 
for decision, the judge was of a different 
opinion. 

Marriages which are not in themselves 
very peculiar are sometimes rendered very 
much so by the eccentric manner in 
which they are gone about. A numberof 
years ago a wedding took place at which 
the happy pair had no sooner been united 
than, to the amazement of every one ex- 
cept the cfficiating clergyman, who had 
been let into the secret a few minutes 
before, the eldest brother of the bride 
advanced with one of the blushing brides- 
maids and requested that the ceremony 
should be repeated for their behoof. It 
appearing that all the necessary prelim- 
naries had been duly arranged, the de- 
mand wascomplied with, and thecompany 
had to celebrate two weddings instead of 
one.—([ Selected. 








THE R MALADY. 


The “Historian ” of the Boston ‘‘Record” 
thus hits off one of the local idiosyncrasies 
of pronunciation : 

Mr. Richard A. Proctor has written 
very entertainingly as well as very savantly 
on the H malady in England. As soon as 
some intelligent philosopher is ready to 
write on the R malady in New England 
the Historian will furnish him with abun- 
dant notes from his own observations. It} >* 
seems to him that a trick of speech which 
suppresses so useful, and in many other 
regions so favored, a letter as R, in places 
where it ought to be pronounced, only to 
bring it out with startling distinctness 
where it doesn’t belong at all, is worthy 
of attention. Mr. Proctor married in the 
United States an American widow who 
had two orthree children ofherown. He 
says that after these Yankee youngsters 
had lived in London a little while, they 
contracted the H malady violently, and 
his seven-year-old daughter electrified him 
one day by saying : 

“My mamma says oven, but I say 
hoven.” 

Similarly electrified was the Historian 
the other night, when his smal! boy of six 
took him aside and in 4 burst of confidence 
told him : 

“T’'m going to get up to-morrow morn- 
ing, an’ I’m golng over to see Charley Shor, 
an’ I’m going to break his jor !” 

For people who can’t pronounce the 
words father and mother but must say 
fatha and motha and sista and brotha, this 
terrific stress upon an imagined r is a 
mos; extraordinary anomaly. The His- 
torian doesn’t know of a better illustration 
of this vice of speech than exists in the 
case of an esteemed Yankee family of his 
acquaintance, where one daughter goes by 
the name of Estha and another by the 
name of Eller ! 

It was hardly an educated man who, 
when the Historian was suffering from a 
bad cold not long ago, urged him warmly 
to “‘ beat up a ror regg in hot lemonade and 
take it,” but the malady is by no means a 
disease of the ignorant. An Annex stu- 
dent {s authority for the statement that no 
less a schola and man of parts than Pro- 
fessor , who lectures at Harvard on 
, told the class the other day of 
something that “‘cast a stigmer on the 
Roman people.” And it was no less a per- 
son than a Harvard sophomore, of poetical 
tastes, who spoke to the Historian the other 
day of the aromer of Walt Whitman’s 
poetry! His remark reminded the His. 
torfan, naturally enough, of a very swell 
tenor gentleman who is frequently troubled 
with nosher ; and that in turn brought up 
the case of a talented soprano lady who 











sings in the quartette of an Epiacopal 


church, and who every Sunday sings 

beautifully and at the top of her voice this 

line from the ‘‘ Venite :” 

‘Let the whole world stand in awer before 
Him !”’ 

Probably half the woman teachers in 
our New England schools flagrantly and 
constantly misplace their r’s, It is safe to 
say that, with these excellent ladies, the 
final ris never pronounced. One could 
spare that and accept its suppression in 
good faith as a not uneuphonious provin- 
clalism ; but the added 7—ugh ! 

Let us have a Society for the Suppression 
of the Superfluous Final R and the Reha- 
bilitation of the Eliminated R, or a State 
R Commission, or something, to stop the 
spread of this  distzensing malady. 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
In Scrofulous and Consumptive Cases. 
Dr. C. C, Lockwoop, New York, says: “I have 
frequently prescribed Scott's Emulsion, and regard 
t as a valuable prepsration in scrofulous and con- 
sumptive cases, palatable and efficacious.” 
MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 





This is the best season in which to purify the 
blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





Bronchitis is cured by frequent small doses of 
*s Cure for Consumption. 





CHURCH E QUIPMENT. 


oe & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple Boston 
Piymouth Church, Brook!yn; Music Hall. Cincinnati, 
Ouurch of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia and o! 


imnCGHURCH ORCANS:::;, 
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s, ae eon oe feited to apply to us direct for 

all informatio we oopmected with our art. DESCRIP- 

TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished 


on application. Second-hand on forsale at low a 


BANNERS fy 
J. & R. LAMB,” Sew vers.” 


Wustrated Handbook by Mail. 











McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cums anp Prats for CHURCHES, &e. 
Send for Bre eed Gaislerae. Address 

ce a i”? 


Mention this paper. Baltimere, Md 


MENELLY & OOMPANY, 
“WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 
for Churcheg, Schools, etc ; also 





Chimes and Peals. for more than 
baif acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 





CHURCH 224 LODGE FURNITURE. Send 


oe Giana & Sees 


Manufacturers, 73 P: 


A Good Name 


At home is a tower of strengthabroad. This is fully 
verified by Hood's Sarsaparilla, which has a repu 
tation at home unequaled by any other medicine. 
In Lowell. Mass., where it is made, whole neighbor 
hoods are taking it at the same time, and the most 
remarkable unsolicited testimonials are received 
from Lowell people. The druggists of Lowell say 
they sell more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla than of al! 
other Sarsaparillas or blood purifiers. The same 
wonderful success is extending ali over the country 
as the superior curative powers of Hood’s Sarsapa 
tilla become known. For any affection caused by 
impure blood or low state of the system, try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Albert Estes, 28 East Pine Street, Lowell, Mass, 
had been troubled with serofulous hamor from 
boyhood, and in the summer of 1884 had a largy 
running sore on his leg. On taking Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla the sore gradually disappeared, and he has 
had no indication of the humor since, 

“ Tood’s Sarsaparilla is a great medicine for sore 
eyes. Iam one of the happiest mothers in Lowell 
over the relief it has brought my child, as I really 
believe it saved her eyesight.”-{Mra. Rose E. 
Willams, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C. 1, HOOD & O0., Apothecarles, Lowell, ‘ Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
mutch thorough xnowieten of the poneees lew: laws 


os e poed = pon = an 

‘ul <i of the fine Saapen 
Se Fe i ccened Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables wine a delica flavored bev 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
{t is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
4 constitution may be gradually built A until 
trong — to resist every tende to disease. 
y subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to —— wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many & fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with ure blood and & properly 
oqastehed frame.”’—{Civil Service Gazette. 

e simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
anh in half-pc und tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & ©0., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele 
zant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 
‘ringe, Hidgen Name, &e., 

Songster,1 Prize Pozzle, and 


8 parlor aia t7) On for l0cts, Game of Authors, lcts, 
ORY CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


oods. Salary 875 per Month and Expenses. 
aavasslag Outtit and Particulars FREE. 
Daub Sitver-Waae Co., Boston, Mass. 








An active Man or Woman in 
every county to_sell our 
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ABY’S BIRTHDAY, 
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much Valuable information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vu 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Adwortisement in The Christian Union.® 








1886. 
63d Semi-Annual Financial Statement of the 


PHCENIX INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the First Day 


of January, 1886, 





CASH CAPITAL.,.... pr rasscenerebenbee ere 
GROSS SURPLUB...........--esseecseseeees 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS... 


ee ee ee eT wter sees enees «$2,000 een 00.0 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with 
United Staies and State Stocks and 


Miscellaneous Bank StOcks...-.....:s:.-:++s.0+seeecees 


GE... .cccscccess 





Corporation and Railroad Sto. cke and Bonds........... 


County, City, and Water Bona 8 
eras roc cencic ce hraieseaceess 
Loans on stptiabennl.. 
Real Estate loans 

Accumulated Taterest and Reni &.......-..-0-008 odecges 
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CASH ASSETS, o.....r00rceccncradccsvecesscccsescosseagopnecocccascoscssoerenss $4,458,220 70 

Jan. 1, 1885. ComraRativl TapLe. BL, 18S. 
82,000,000.00. 0.0.0... eee to secencensoereees Cosh Capital, .......ccccccsecsseseverevensess sao a 
1,544,270.72..... Lisbllibies. coco ane 

Tabs aren ebbiiantiehntais inal SI cc ccsacatcesapesdacn 921.814 
$4.316,957.91...........000000 sia Ramin ences TAS, BUI as snc anssopmesa Fe osoacgaeee $4,488,220, 70 


AGENCIES IN NEARLY EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY. 


H. KELLOGG, Presipexr. 
D. W. Cc. SKILTON, SECRETARY. 


. W..11] LSON, VickE-PRESIDENT. 
Fas hi H. LURDIOK, ORSSISTANT SECRETARY. 





Western a4 Southe 
H. M, MagA 





tment, S. W. Cor. Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Chio, 
emeral Agent. Theo. Spear, Ass’t Gen’! Agent. 


Denar spes 8 Street, Sen Francisco, Cal, 
igh E’ Magill, General Agent. 
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A PITIFUL STORY. 


The superintendent of the Pittsburg 
Bethel, an institution which furnishes 
cheap meal3 to workingmen, tells some 
pitiful stories to a ‘‘ Dispatch” reporter. 
He says : 

‘* A few weeks ago & man came to me. 
He drives an of] wagon and gets $1 per 
day. He was paying $4.50 for board at 
a boarding-house. He has a wife and 
child in West Penn Hospital, and he was 
disheartened and d!scouraged because he 
could not make enough to keep them there 
till they were well. I told him to try the 
Home. He is now with us steadily, and 
as regular as Saturday night comes, his 
money goes to his wife. 

“One day a young fellow, a com- 
mercial traveler, came to me with tears in 
his eyes. He said he wanted to paya 
man’s board for two weeks. He was 
passing down Duquesne way, he sald, 
near the hotel, where a lot of men were 
putting down pipe. ‘—— you!’ yelled 
the big red-faced foreman to one of the 
men, ‘ why dont you lift ? 

*** Indeed, sor, an’ I can’t liftit. I’m 
too wake.’ 

‘«* What is the matter with you ?’ said 
the foreman. 

“* Sure, sor, an’ it’s two wakes ol’ve 
been atin’ nothin’ but folve-cent malcs, 
an’ oi’ve no strength left.’ 

“‘* Well, why don’t you get better 
meals, then ?’ said the foreman. 

‘*Indeed, sor,’ replied the man, ‘I 
can’t; I’ve a wife and six babies ave me 
own in Cleveland, an’ it’s all I can do to 
kape them from starvation, sor. If I 
should take anything better than I do, 
sure an’ the faces ave every one of them 
would be lookin’ up at me from the very 
plate I was atin’ from.’ 

‘The drummer bought two weeks’ 
supply of tickets for the man, and ten-cent 
meals at that. The story was 4 true one, 
and the man is working in the city yet, 
earning a dollar a day, and sending four 
dollars a week of it home, I tell you 
these stories to illustrate the statements 
I made that these men are not tramps 
or outcasts. The majority of them are 
sober and industrious men; men wh” 
are willing to work, and who do work, 
But they are better off than the men who 
can’t get work. Have you ever noticed 
a load of coal going through the streets, 
and from two to half a dozen seedy-look- 
ing men following it, walking a mile or 
two, maybe, to earn ten or twenty cents 
to buy themselves a meal? There are 
hundreds of such men who are anxious to 
work that come to us every week. Lots 
of men are now with us whose families 
live out in these country towns, and 
who have come here to work on pipe 
lines, etc. We know, for many of them 
bring their money to us to send to their 
families. There is no doubt but that 
many of these men owe their condition to 
liquor, but not a majority of them, and 
nearly all are anxious to work ; but there 
is no work to do.” 

** How about the tramps ?” 

“The tramp, a8 he existed five or six 
years ago, isathing of the past. They 
have died, got into prisons and work- 
houses, and otherwise disappeared. There 
are but a few of them left, and while 
the number of men out of employment 
and in need is on the increase, the tramps 
are decreasing. I don’t know why it is, 
but I find such to be the case. I suggest 
no remedies, but I merely state the facts 
as I find them. Every year finds the 
number of men out of employment largely 
on the increase, and growing desperate 
and disheartened. It is a question which 
must be taken into serious consideration 
sooner or later.” 








THOUSANDS ARE BORN With a tendency to con- 
sumption. Such persons, if they value life, must 
not permit a Cough or Cold to become a fixture 
on the lungs and chest. The best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c., 50., and $1. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 
GermanCorn Remover kilisCorns, Bunions,30 


DEAD CITIES OF CEYLON. 


The extent and beauty of the architect- 
ural remains of the great ruined cities in 
the interlor of Ceylon are known to but 
few. There are many of them, and they 
are full of archwologic and artistic inter- 
est. The city of Anuradhspura, to in- 


‘stance only one of them, is in its way as 


wonderful as Pompeil or those great forest- 
grown cities of Central America. It is sit- 
uated in a most lovely spot among the 
green valleys and wooded hills of the in- 
terior of the island, and whichever way 
the eye is cast there are ruins, wonderfully 
beautiful ruins of shrines, dagobas, pavil- 
fons, wihares and groups of tall monolithic 
pillars carved from base to capital with a 
wondrous wealth of Oriental imagery. 
For miles the forest is strewn with these 
majestic monuments of a long since per- 
ished glory. So vast are aome of these 
great brickwork buildings that it is reck- 
oned that the material of one dagoba, of 
the several at Anuradhapura, would be 
sufficient to build a wall more than ninety 
miles long, twelve feet high, and two 
feet thick. The enormous artificial tanks, 
too, of this city might almost be included 
among the wonders of the world, so vast 
are the great bunds (dam:) that confine the 
waters, and so marvelous their construc 
tion. They lie now embosomed in the 
thick forest growth, and their shining 
waters are solitary but for the flocks of 
waterfowl upon them, and the crocodiles 
which float lazily on the surface, bask'ng 
in the full glare of the vertical sun. The 
once busy banks are now deserted except 


by the bands of chattering monkeys which 
haunt it by day, and by herdsof darkness- 
loving elephants, which at night time 
leave the inner depths of the forest anu 
come there to bathe and diink.—{ Cornhill 
Magazine. 


AMATEUR ME -HANICS. 
A machinist in the ‘‘ Mechanical 
Engineer” thinks amateur mechanics do 
not make skillful workmen. He says a 
failing common to all amateurs or non- 
professional workers is too great haste. 
It matters not whether they are amateur 
machinists, or carvers, or painters, or 
amateurs in any handicraft, the same 
weakness affects them all. The amateur 
wishes to see how his work will look 
when {it is done, and he slights the pre- 
liminary process and hastens toward the 
final one, with the result of making a 
botch of the business inhand. The work 
shows to the practical eye that it has been 
done hastily (carelessly is a better word), 
and it is inferior for that reason. The 
amateur himself sees it, and after a time, 
after the first joy of completion is over, 
he hates the sight of his hurried job, and 
very often destroys it out of hand. The 
better way would have been to stifle al) 
impulses to get the work finished before it 
was fairly entered upon, and go througb 
the processes which all work must go 
through before it can be properly com- 
pleted. If I were asked what were the 
moet necessary qualifications for a success 
ful amateur, | would say patience and 
perseverance, Rarely do amateurs make 
good workmen, and it is most frequently 
for want of these virtues. 
TTS 
DIED. 

Entered into rest, January 9, in New York 
City, after a long and painful illness, Josephine, 
widow of the Rev. William Youngblood, for 
many years missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. in 
Java and Borneo. 
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Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, So. 
PUse’s Toothache Drope curein} Minute, 5. 
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With the fullest 
confidence the manu- 
facturers of the Ivory 
Soap recommend it 
to those not already 
acquainted with it. 
They do not claim 
that it is the only 
pure soap; but the 
only pure soap to be 
had at a moderate 
price is the Ivory, 


(99x5% pur e.) 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory 
will be sent to any one who can en tae it of Tot thee 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, 
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R. H. MACY & CO. 
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SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN, OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MPphoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 
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Office: Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 





JANUARY 1, 1886. 











Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1885.................. $57,835,998 45 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
me... ccs. ccovgsscbadsoptebegeenansessecccececccecccebteceesede $13,517,426 4 
Less deferred premiums, January 1, 1885......... 6.6.6. -.eeeeeeseeeees 795,323 jo- $12; 722,103 03 
Interest and reate including realized , on Securities and Real aomue a 
eee eee) i jeceney i iB eet spepe 1-911 4 
, $73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses ding rsionary additions to BAME.......... 0.06... eee eeeeees $2,999,100 64 
lope ls oe weet ant aiecounted, including reversionary additions to same “al. 764 47 
Annuities, dividends, ana ased polict 40,999 G4 
Total Paid y-holders fe 
Taxes and re-insurances............. See oa. EE eS . eae = 
Commissions, rages, agency e Sty a uanede othne singh 2,024,090 & 
Office and law yaa salaries, aavertising, TT, So0sdsdrcedeevenescscelan 488,446 62—@10,444,553 19 


$63,512,618 00 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). ...... 22.6666... eee ee eee e ene 042,542 60 
U mnited” 1 Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $36,991,923,88). . - 56 Wy an 56 
Ree anion won tain eaihdinip taaeoninamsedioc bis; 
7 O00 a and the policies ed to the Company as additional collateral security, 18,159,500 00 
Temporary Loans (market value of ycunael heid as collateral, $594,480 0U......... 451,500 Wu 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 
amounts to OvET $2,000,000 OU)... cc cee ence cece cer eeeeereceeseceecsteerscseeeeees 416,034 15 
*Quarterly one yh annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 2.101 @ 
JAMUATY 1, 18B86......... 02. c eee ececeeeeeececepenenrersecsceeseses senestassseneecces 7 
*Premtiums on “Baie olicies in course of transmission and colteeton. (The a 
i: Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at $955,000...... 57 a od ~4 


Agents’ balances 

Accrued Interest on investments, January 1, 1886... ...... 2... 26... eeeees 

Mashet value of securities over cost on Company's books 
cetatied 


sn et is—903,5 512,618 00 
€3,331,703 32 


$66,864,321 32 





ied schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
“nied with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886, - - = 


Appropriated as follows: 





losses, bseq t 2. “ gurwssered EingvnuSesnsenesepsestedennasesseess $144,424 00 
pecerted een awaiting root, & paid ae oe beboress gag Tietettestssssesestees 248, 623 i 2 
Matured A Loe ue and un clai ao c0rans ccpaccssencoce 854 Oo 
Annuities due and un SE  cccccccclibhbebecsbsdosectes cevvevccoteecgocce 10,595 21 


rved for re-insurance cn as policies ; participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre 





SUED... Dena IEE + 00. ocopmtemmmnnns sco the n6005 ocsecdescupsweeccicacewedd 200,875 00 
Reserved "tor contingent Mabilities to on Dividend Fund, 

easy 1, 1885, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing ~§ nen % 

ES, Mn LE SEED IE ESE. oSINGACGSedes cevccccescecceses 633,796 7 

Addition t Sp EE CIE IU. ccopccccasacneeese secdecccccccecccescceses . 952,683 31 
DEDUCT— $3,586,480 01 
es to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- aan % 
Ata | S178 7 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance. ....... 2.2.2... 6 6c cc cee ce eec cece eeeeeeeeeeeeee 934 08 


~ $50.7 799 848 18 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard).................... 7,064,473 13 
Surplus by the New York State Standard, at 4% percent.. $13,225,053 94 

From the undivided surplus of §7,064,473.15 the Board of Trustees has declared a Revers: relouary dividend 
topessictnetins F policies in propo to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


annual pi 
( JAN. 1, 1885: Co's Standard, $4,371,014 ; State Standard, $9,896,773 
Surplus: 5 JAN. 1, 1886 : Co’s Standard, 7, 064, 473 ; State Standard, 13, 225, 053 
i INCREASE : : Co's Standard, $2,693,459 ; State Standard, $3,328,280 


Death-claims paid. Income from Interest. Insurance in force. Cash Assets. 


1881, $2,013,203. 1881, $2,432,654. Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824. Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. “ 1888, 171,415,097. “ 1883, 50,800,396. 
1883, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863, “ 1884, 198,746,043. “ 1884, 55,542,902. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. “* 1885, 229,382,586. ** ~—- 1885, 59,283,753. 
1881, 2,999,109. 1885, 3,399,069. 1886, 259,674,500. “ 1886, 66,964,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452, 





TRUSTEES. 


LETO} BOWE EDWARD MARTIN. R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM A. BOOT Tt, EooMish, * WHITES HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H, POTTS, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, C. C. BALDWIN, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. HENRY TUOK, Vice-President. : 
D. ©’ DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. ARCHIBALD H. WELOH, 2d Vice-Pres. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


DUPLICATE SILVERWARE of )TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 





every description, in 


the most stylish OF THE 


eases, at HALF regu- 


WEDDING <==~<:-::|LOMNGCtICUt General 
Life Instrance 


Company, 


PRESENTS. sates" 
ticecast Conn. |i 
Receipts in the year1885,$253,589.00 


ceipt of stamp. 
Disbursements “ “ 197,237.31 


J.H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. Y. 


PIANOFORTES. 




















THE TW Padi to a ge STATEMENT OF 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1885, 


Amount or Leparr Assets Jan- 
NG 15 IO... .c cretenvenesacraeses $55,557,720.66 
INCOME. . 
PromiwMs......0....6: $13,461,679 22 
Interest, Rents, &c... 8,128,373.91 16,590,053 13 


$72,127,773.79 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 





Dividends, Surrender Values, and 
Annuities....... 
Discounted Endowments Vedic owetld 245,458.63 


Total Paid Policy-holders....@7,138,689.05 
Dividend on Capital................ 7,000.(0 
Commissions, waren Postage, 

ONd BEGNEREO,., .. vvececrenee cree 1,427,282.37 


General Expenses.. ... 1,302 118.63 
State, County, and City, Taxes.. 165,169.84 
$10,040,259.94 

Net Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 
ee eee ee nl ae $62,087,513.85 
APCS — een en 

ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages .............. $16.588, 332.91 


New York Real Estate, including 

the Equitable Building and pur- 

chases under forclosure.......... 8,360,782 62 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and other Invest- 


IIE ou de doar <p side See och ereadoven’ 26,416,269.94 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 
(market value, $1,969,667)........ 1,420,475,.00 


Real Estate, outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and Society's 

Buildings in other citles.......... 4,255,285. 30 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 

nies, at interest ; and in transit 


(since received)...............0... 4,878,078.81 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
ee PEE Te =___ 168,249.27 
$62,087,513.85 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
over book value.................. 2,198,864.03 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Preminms due and in process of col- 
lection (less premiums paid io ad- 
WG IIT ano desuciccccccescce 
Deferred Premiums................ 


Total Assets, December 31, 
ROS. i565 iideds. Sas. cariivni $66,553,387.50 
Lhereby certify that, after a personal examina- 

tion of the securities and accounts described in the 

Soregoing statement, I find the same to be true and 

correct as stated, 

JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Comptroller. 


614,611.62 


$96,344 00 
1,261,054.00 


Tora LraBiuities, including legal 
Reserve on all existing a reory, (4 
per cent. Standard............ 

Total undivided Surplus, over. 
Four per cent. Reserve, $13,862,239 13 


Of which the proportion contrib- 

uted (as computed) by Policies in 

DORIA GING BB 6 oo o5500084: seaeccc $5,145,539.13 
Of which the proportion contrib- 

uted (as computed) by Policies in 

Tontine class is........ .......... 8,716,700.00 


(Upon the New York State Stand- 
ard, 44 per cent., the Surplus is, 
as computed, $17,495,329.40.) 


We certify to ths correctness of the above calcula- 
tion of the reserve and surplus. From this surplus 
the usual dividends will be made. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, | . 
J.G. VAN CI8k, =" 5 Actuaries. 


- $52,691, 148. 37 


New Assurance written in 

ee ee 896,011,378.00 
Total Outstanding Assur- 

Hee Co LS BS €357,338,246.00 
Increase of Premium In. 

SOM. oc eee cc esccdees 81 ,430,349.00 
Increase of Surplus.......... 83,378,622.03 
Increase of Assets........... $8,391 .161.96 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipent, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN D, JON 


ENRY DA 
J ed ea ANF, NbER, "SAMUEL BORKG L. 


B. WI ba) 
CHAURCEY 0 DEE: PEW, WLW ALLAM-ON, 











Liabilities................. 1,191,849.53 HENRY S. Tene, 4 GARE ON, 
Tune, Touch Wr and Durability, Surplus to policy-holders ROBBHT Blis ; ‘ 3: K be SRA, 
Workmanship wag by Conn. Standard..... 359,564.72 JAMES. noo w. war ras 
Nos. jWILTIAM 206 West: Sabino Street, Surplus to policy-holders Gs SF DAy, E. B, COLT, - 
Baltimsre. No. i332 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. by N. ¥. Standard...... 443,416.72 PA RKER HANDY, ee 
AMES - ‘ 
Those answering an Advertisement wil I. VW. RUSSELL, Pr ast. Busta PHILLI LIPS, = ar welcorn, 
tonfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and | THOS. ASBIDDLE, eh eatin 
Sierra cat "| FW, HUDSON, Sey, |PEVEEER. contraagm 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. Ae ; 0 Eade ha, overav G Fou. 


1 et he ht fe 
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